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A Big Idea In 
The Candy Industry 


HEY’RE right on their toes— 

those business folks in Chicago. 
Always broadening their business 
vision and chock full of courage to 
back their own ideas. 


The Schutter- Johnson Candy 
Company had a real live idea. 
They put themselves in the position 
of the consumer and did some 
thinking. They found out that 
the candy lover would appreciate 
the purity and freshness of candies 
in sealed packages at popular 
prices. 


And they decided to give the 
candy lover what he wants: good 
candy, sealed in an inexpensive 
package, and sold at a popular 
price—30 cents a package. 

The Schutter idea has been sig- 
nally successful from the start. It 
is based on sound merchandising 
principles and backed by good ad- 
vertising. Rapid growth is the 
inevitable result of these forces. 

It has been our privilege to work 
with the Schutter-Johnson Candy 
Company from the beginning. 
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Almost One Billion 


Passengers Annually 


E world’s greatest railroad, The Interborough 
Subway and Elevated System, carried 955,133,110 
cash fare passengers for the 12 months ending 

June 30th, 1920. By the month of March, 1920, the 
daily average had reached the amazing total of 
2,941,849 passengers. A billion a year is truly in sight! 


Could anything be more convincing of the great, 
dominating power of Interborough Subway and 
Elevated Car Card and Poster advertising ? 


These interesting, full-colored cards and big, 
striking posters surround New York City’s enormous 
buying public. No other medium so persistently 
compels attention; no other advertising is so pleasing 
to New York’s picture-loving public; no other medium 
reaches so many prosperous people, 2,900,000 daily— 
“a billion a year in the world’s greatest market.” ~ 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York City 
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Would Better Merchandising Solve 
Most of Our Problems? 


Most Businesses Could Get on a Much More Solid Foundation if They 
Would Discard Temporary Expedients for Sounder Principles 


By Roy Dickinson 


& a large Eastern city there is a 
successful wholesale concern in 
the field of women’s ready-to- 
wear goods. The present head of 
the concern is an old man. Every- 
body in his line knows and likes 
him. It is his personality and his 
fair business methods—his habit 
of putting out honest merchandise 
and treating his customers fairly 
which have placed his firm on a 
good financial basis. During the 
last four months “business has 
been rotten”—getting worse all the 
time. The buyers come in, look 
over the line, ask the price, place 
a small, a very small, order on one 
or two styles, and spend the time 
usually employed in purchasing 
fall stocks in discussing why the 
public stopped buying; asking how 
garments can be produced more 
cheaply with labor continually de- 
manding more money, and in gen- 
erally spilling large portions of 
gloom around the premises. 

A member of the third genera- 
tion, the old man’s grandson, had 
the not too cheerful job of show- 
ing the line and listening to the 
gloom, and as the thing gradually 
got on his nerves he started doing 
a little thinking and investigating. 
Most of the buyers blamed labor 
for the whole trouble, talked 
about the vicious economic cycle 
until it all looked hopeless. How 
the rapid transit company couldn’t 
exist if it raised wages to meet 
living costs, and how if it did get 
the right to increase its fare, it 
would cost people more to live, sc 
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they would demand another raise 
and so on until we all go broke 
and chaos reigns, and how the 
labor situation is even worse in 
the cloak and suit industry. So 
young Ed (that was the grand- 
son), just five years out of college, 
decided to look into the labor 
situation in his own plant. 

They were paying the workers 
about $75 a week. The big vol- 
ume of business comes in the first 
months of the season. Then by 
rapid creation of styles, fair pro- 
duction could be maintained for a 
few additional months each sea- 
son. For almost five months a 
year the business practically took 
a vacation. The operators were 
laid off, but -executive and over- 
head expenses had to. be main- 
tained during these dull seasons. 

As he figured it, the operators in 
his place actually worked about 
thirty-two weeks of the year at 
$75 a week, or received a total 
wage of $2,400. He talked to sev- 
eral of them about it: heard thei: 
side of the other twenty weeks at 
no pay and what they thought 
about a business that ran by hops, 
skips and jumps. He went out to 
lunch with a. few of them and 
asked them if $60 a week and a 
guaranteed employment for fifty- 
two weeks this year and next year 
would sound better to them, and 
most of them said it would. It 
was decided that if the firm would 
sign a bond to employ its labor 
for fifty-two weeks every year, the 
men he had talked to would guar- 
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antee to convince the rest of the 
force that it was a better déal for 
them—and they implied that they 
wouldn’t have so much difficulty 
in doing it. 

“Think what that would mean 
in our business,” Ed said to me 
last week. “We could reduce the 
price of every suit, stick to staples, 
and all we would have to do is get 
some kind of a steady demand. I 
talked to a man in the advertising 
business, and he told me we have a 
real proposition and a big oppor- 
tunity to trade-mark and advertise 
a line in the good class of mer- 
chandise we put out. 

“But when I talked to the old 
man he said it can’t be done be- 
cause styles change too often. He 
says if we advertise our leading 
styles in publications that go all 
over the country, they’d be out of 
date before the customer reads the 
ad, and besides that the depart- 
ment stores insist on having their 
own labels in the garment. But 
I’m going after him some more. 
I’m working nights on a brief. 
I’m sure you don’t have to make 
a selling appeal on specific styles 
alone in this business; I think we 
only need a little nerve to force 
the issue on labels with the big 
stores, and I’m beginning to think 
that unless a man can guarantee 
to hire his labor for a full year, 
he’d better get out and let some- 
body else run the business who 
can.” 

He acted much like a man who 
has made a new discovery, and I 
hope he keeps the attitude. He 
may put one over in an industry 
that needs real merchandising and 
advertising like a baby needs 
shoes. - ° 

Style, the ,bugaboo, lack of con- 
tact with the public, a total misap- 
prehension of what people want, 
of how to distribute, disinclination 
to draw distinctions between tem- 
porary expedients and the solid 
facts of good merchandising, the 
force of advertising—these things 
are causing a lot of trouble in in- 
dustries far removed from the 
cloak and suit business, but run by 
men with the same type of mind. 

The one I mean won't learn 
lessons from other industries. 
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Take the automobile industry on 
the style question. It isn’t very 
hard to remember when “some- 
thing new to show ’em at the 
show” was the great objective: 
new features and the new yearly 
model with some extremely notice- 
able change to make last year’s 
buyer ashamed of his car. The 
factory men thereafter told the 
sales department that quantity 
production to cut down costs, and 
new “do-funnies” every year, with 
expensive changes in design, were 
policies that didn’t mix well. 


“STYLE” ELIMINATED BY DODGE 
BROTHERS 


The Dodge Brothers have been 
given credit for taking the yearly 
model or style policy out of the 
automobile industry to the ever- 
lasting good of the industry. 
When they brought out their first 
car it was advertised without ref- 
erence to models or the “new 
yearly model,” and it is yet. And 
the Dodge Brothers didn’t exactly 
go broke by having the courage to 
buck the style or the “it’s always 
been done that way” bugaboo. 

Same way in adding machines. 
Selling new models to old users 
seemed like the best’kind of busi- 
ness—30 per cent.of the gross 
sales were that kind. It looked 
good to everybody until the adver- 
tising department discovered that 
competitors were selling the new 
users and thus taking them out of 
the market. Worse than that, the 
old customers began to think the 
company was putting up a job on 
them. They said the company was 
changing its models on purpose to 
get them to buy again. So the 
style idea has had to be con- 
quered in other businesses in the 
interests of better merchandising. 
Teaching the old user and helping 
him use well the equipment he 
has, until he really needs better 
equipment, has been found to be a 
better sales policy in this and 
kindred lines—and think of the 
economic waste it stopped as a 
by-product. 

How about food products? 
Here is the big apple glut we have 
been reading about in the papers. 
Yet I have talked to many people 
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Saving 250,000 Men 


For 41 years the Bowery Mission has been a haven 
of escape from the vicious things which exist in the 
densely crowded Bowery section of New York— 
where tens of thousands of homeless men are packed 
together, with masses of new immigrant population 
on all sides. 


This remarkable home for the homeless has saved 
more than 250,000 men; pulled them out of poverty, 
drunkenness, degradation, crime; put them on their 
feet—made real men of them. 


“It would be impossible for me or any other man 
to estimate the great good that grows from this insti- . 
tution,” said Governor Smith of New York recently. 


The Bowery Mission Brotherhood has over 35,000 
members living in New York today—sound, able, 
hard-working American citizens. And there are gold 
stars on its war service flag for some of the sup- 


posedly most hopeless cases the Bowery police had 
ever known. 


The Bowery Mission is another of the Christian 
undertakings which the 300,000 generous and pros- 
perous Christian Herald families have supported by 
contributions totaling many millions of dollars. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 
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who eat apples raw or use them 
in cakes and pies, and they haven’t 
noticed that the glut makes it 
much easier to get plenty of 
apples at a reasonable price. There 
are thousands of children, said a 
doctor, literally starving for 
apples in New York City. Twenty 
miles away they rot on the ground. 
The trouble, so an expert on the 
situation tells me, is that the big 
wholesale buyers are afraid. Due 
to the exchange rate, few apples 
will be exported this year. They 
think there is really over-produc- 
tion. They say they are not satis- 
fied the demand for apples will 
keep up, so they don’t want to buy 
them and store them in a gamble 
on future demand. They seem to 
think it is cleverer to let them rot 
to restrict the supply. 


EASTERN APPLE GROWERS LACK 
MERCHANDISING FORESIGHT 


A little better merchandising 
might help here. But the Eastern 
apple growers apparently don’t 
want to learn from the California 
fruit growers, the walnut growers, 
cranberry growers or afly one 
of the number of outstanding 
successes in the field which have 
pointed the way. It has not oc- 
curred to them that by telling 
people how to use more apples, 
what apples will do for the health 
and the score of real selling ideas 
they could carry over to the 
public by advertising they could 
take the gamble out of future de- 
mand. Then the wholesalers 
wouldn’t control the market either, 
and the farmer wouldn’t be at the 
big buyer’s mercy. We can add 
all sorts of food products to the 
timely apple situation. Farmers 
in Maryland are going to plow 
their tomatoes under for fertilizer. 

Most of the men in businesses 
which are kicking about condi- 
tions, moaning of the hard times 
they fear, some of whom are 
throwing men—the potential con- 
sumers of other men’s products— 
out of work, and so out of the 
class of consumers, are victims of 
bad merchandising. 

Here is a manufacturer who 
seHs grade goods to a converter, 
who sells to a jobber, wh? sells to 
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the garment manufacturer, who 
sells to another jobber, who sells 
to the retailer, who eventually 
sells the ultimate buyer and final 
user. He gets caught in a specu 
lation and loses money. He 
curses the hard times, but us 
refuses to profit by the experi- 
ence of another manufacturer ing 
different line who has had the 
same problems to solve. 

New markets always can be 
built by men with courage and 
vision, no matter how involved 
they may seem to be in a mass of 
technical business tangles, due 
mostly to ancient habits and minds 
closed to new ideas. Corduroy 
used to be sold by four makers, all 
of whom went after business on 
the same plan. Cut quality, cut 
price, anything, but get the orders, 
And after getting all the makers 
to cut quality to make a price, the 
orders were given. Only they 
weren’t really orders when an- 
alyzed. Thirty-four qualities were 
made. When delivery time came, 
the customer would demand a 
different quality from the one de- 
livered and cancel. Advertising 
put “All-Weather” corduroy in a 
different position. Instead of 
seeking the garmeht manufactur- 
ers to sell them, the manufacturer 
started to seek them to buy the 
particular trade-marked quality 
his customers, the public, had 
been told about. 

At the mills it was known ex- 
actly what was to be made. They 
didn’t have to run on speculation. 
They were working to fill definite 
orders instead of vague promises, 
Advertising reduced the number 
of qualities from thirty-four to 
eight, and it is hoped by the com- 
pany heads that the quantity will 
be further reduced to two. The 
company advertised not merely 
its material, but the garments 
made from it. By talking about 
the value of the boys’ suit made 
of “Ail-Weather” corduroy, it 
has jumped over that no-man’s 
land between, so mysterious and 
fearsome to some manufacturers, 
and touched the consuming public. 
Mrs. Johnson, on Main Street, 
doesn’t think of this company as a 
great impersonal trust, but as the 
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the difference between his 
home-made kites and the mod- 
ern box kite was almost as 
wide as between Langley’s 
“flying bird” and a Caproni bi- 
plane. 

Boys are buying more man- 
ufactured products than for- 
merly. No less ingenious than 
his father, nevertheless the boy 
today is able to make more use 
of his time. The many im- 
provements in his work and 
play tools enable him to go 
considerably farther in enjoy- 
ing and profiting from his work 
and play. 

Advertising has assisted the 
development and profitable 


distribution of THE 
many products for AMERI 
boys. And adver- CAN 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


tising to boys has 
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When father was a boy— 


proved its value to manufac- 
turers of an increasingly wider 
variety of goods which the 
whole family enjoys. 

THE AMERICAN Boy has 
been one of the most important 
single factors in the develop- 
ment of the boy market. Asa 
publication exclusively for boys 
it has built up a great and im- 
portant following of interested 
boy readers. Its influence in its 
field has expanded in its more 
than 20 years until today more 
than 500,000 active, progress- 
ive American boys read it 
every year. These boys aver- 
age 15% to 16 years old. They 
are of the age when their 
influence on the 
family’s life and 
purchases is 
greatest. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A.B. C.) 


Branch Offices:—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Acampaign that roused 
public officials to a 
long-standing menace 


Creating a sentiment that extends all the way 
from the factory laborer to those in high places 


sacrificed—property was being destroyed. In fac 
tories, in office buildings and in homes, the old- 
fashioned exposed knife switch was taking its toll of lives 
year after year. 


"T= danger existed—lives were being needlessly 


Yet men gambled that the “lightning” would not 
strike where their interests were concerned. Persistent 
sales effort often failed to change this attitude. 


This was the unusual situation that confronted the 
manufacturers of the new Square D Safety Switch in 


the Fall of 1919. 


True, in two states, Illinois and California—and in 
various cities, laws and regulations had been passed 
restricting the use of the dangerous exposed switch. 
In these communities, sales of the new Safety Switch 
were large. 

But where no such laws existed—throughout the country as 
a whole—the market presented serious difficulties. 


The old type of exposed switch had long been a standard 
part of electrical installations. Supply houses sold it as a 
staple. Since many of these dealers were also contractors, they 
naturally selected the least expensive type of switch that was 
. acceptable under existing fire and safety regulations. 


Clearly a change in these ld regulations would be helpful 
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The old-fashioned The Square D 
exposed switch Safety Switch 


From all over the country, protest is going up against the 
needless waste of life and property caused by exposed knife switches 


in creating new favorable territories for the Square D Safety 
Switch. Much could be gained by altering the attitude of 
State Fire Marshals and of Safety Officials—by bringing into 
play all the slow machinery of public opinion and law. 


Could this great task be profitably accomplished by 
advertising? 

In February, 1920, a national campaign was released that 
served not only as popular propaganda, but also as a direct 
appeal to one large class of users—manufacturers. 


Already from all parts of the country has come evidence of 
a rapidly growing sentiment against the old exposed switch. 
Fire Marshals in four additional states—Indiana, Michigan, 
West Virginia, Kansas—have ruled against it. The whole 
electrical industry has become interested and affiliated with 
the campaign. 


In addition, sales of Square D Safety Switches both to manu- 
facturers and to dealers have shown a marked increase. 


In working out the problems of selling and 
advertising this product, it has been the privilege 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company to co- 
operate with the manufacturer. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 
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concern that made Johnnie’s last 
pair of pants—the ones that wore 
so well, And as the public got to 
know the product, the garment 
manufacturers using the cloth 
were mighty glad to use the label 
and advertise that they sold “All- 
Weather” goods. Here again het- 
ter merchandising and advertising 
* has made a concern the master 
of its own business, has redeemed 
it from being at the mercy of a 
few big buyers, and of most im- 
portance, has enabled it to figure 
ahead with ease and certainty. 


WHY ACCUMULATE UNSALABLE 
GOODS ? 


The American Woolen Com- 
pany, in its recent full-page adver- 
tising stating the reasons for its 
merchandising troubles, says, “To 
have continued to manufacture 
and accumulate unsalable goods 
would have been not only finan- 
cial suicide, but would have in- 
sured a depression in the entire 
woolen industry from which it 
would have taken many wecks, if 
not months, to recover by uni- 
versal shutdowns, with wide- 
spread disorganization and un- 
employment.” 

This follows a statement that 
cancellations amounted to $40,000,- 
000 after the Government indict- 
ment. 

The question arises whether, if 
Mr. Wood had more carefully 
studied the merchandising experi- 
ence of other firms, he would have 
been “accumulating  unsalable 
goods.” 

He, too, is up against the style 
bugaboo—yet a total change of 
merchandising policy on the part 
of one staple, say, a new type of 
serge suit of unusual qualities, is 
possible. It is within the realms 
of possibility based upon the ex- 
perience of other businesses that 
an advertising campaign on a 
new type of great coat or jacket 
made from this cloth, trade- 
marked on the reverse side, would 
eventually bring about a decided 
change in the method of selling 
for the whole factory output. 

Here again the style handicap 
comes in to make the problem 
more difficult, but perhaps not too 
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difficult, for, style, unless some# 


thing can be done to offset its 
jumps and hectic changes, is 4 
poor expedient. Style was started 
as a business servant. It has be 
come master, and the industries 
in which it is master are the ones 
which are suffering and predicting 
dire things. New styles create 
business, but too many styles clog 
up the wheels of distribution, 
The shoe business had a style 
spree for several years. Comfort 
and wearing quality in shoes, 
however, are preferred by enough 
people to make advertising and 
good merchandising of shoes a 
paying business. Yet one maker 
of women’s shoes showed 1,577 
distinct styles last fall. Both 
manufacturer and retailer have to 
gamble on future demand in this 
condition. The ones who guess 
right reap a harvest, but the per 
centage is as much against them 
as in any other gambling game 
The time, energy and money 
wasted in surplus samples, excess 
baggage and what not is a tax on 
the consumer. The alternate feast 
and famine at the factories, caused 
by the deferring of orders for 
future delivery, disturb the estab- 
lished system 6f production 
Labor is alternately worked over- 
time and laid off and higher costs 
in production and distribution are 
inevitable. 

There is no business in which 
style rules more than in millinery. 
The life of a style is not over 
thirty days in many cases. For 
two months each season the trade 
takes a vacation. Operators aré 
laid off and can’t buy other men’s 
merchandise. A small army of 
pirate manufacturers, it is said, 
neither create nor construct, but 
copy. The big fellow’s defense is 
newer and better styles, which 
merely further mess up the funda- 
mentals of production and dis- 
tribution. 

In this field some of the lead- 
ers, not averse to learning from 
other businesses, are starting to 
build up good will and creating 
demand by advertising trade- 
marked millinery sold on the ex- 
clusive agency plan. The whole 
trade is watching the new plan 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 


Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 

Advisers Around 


One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped Printing Plants 
in the United States. 


Whether you have a Large or Small Catalogue 
or Publication to be printed, it is our opinion 
you have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the service 
Rogers & Hall Company give, and have secured prices. 


You Secure from Us * 
Proper Quality—Quick Delivery—Right Prices 


We ship or express to any point or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and a large and 
Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 


Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 


Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Wabash 338!1—Local and Long Distance 


CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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because here, also, it was always 
said advertising could not be ap- 
plied to the business on account of 
complex style conditions and the 
fact that nearly 75 per cent of 
the demand now is for custom 
made goods. 

Yet advertising has already 
helped standardize style in the 
men’s clothing field, which still 
has its style competition, but to a 
less degree than before. You re- 
member when the West wanted 
wide-flaring trousers and the East 
wanted the tight, narrow style. 
Advertising by a pioneer during 
the second year produced unusual 


results. “Why can’t we get those 
smart styles advertised in the 
magazines?” said the retailers 


who at first thought the concern 
was crazy. It took that long for 
the customer to make his wishes 
felt on the retailer. After all, the 
public is judge and jury on the 
case. It will always demand indi- 
viduality in wearing apparel. We 
punish prisoners by making them 
wear the stripes of absolute same- 
ness. But an organization can 
and does take itself out of the 
gambling class when it keeps its 
mind fixed on the ultimate cus- 
tomer and what he or she is think- 
ing. Comfort, wear, economy are 
big motives to-day. And even 
that terrifying bugaboo, style, can 
be overcome. : 

It is a recognized fact that ad- 
vertising to the people has en- 
abled the leaders in the men’s 
clothing field to regulate funda- 
mental style tendencies and take 
a large part of the guess and 
gamble out of the business. The 
women’s ready-to-wear man who 
said it couldn’t be done might 
well, if he won’t take an example 
from any other field, remember 
how in the case of the Goldman 
Costume Co., the nationally adver- 
tised Betty Wales line, a specialty, 
kidnapped the whole line. It was 
another example of how advertis- 
ing, plus the exclusive agency 
plan. can change the whole com- 
plexion and position of a_busi- 
ness. Standardization, quantity 
purchase of material, quantity 


production, work well even in the 
style field, though there is much 
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room for further progress. By 
consistent advertising this com- 
pany made certain simple and 
conservative designs stay in style, 

Thus in many widely divergent 
fields standardization has 
brought into industries where it 
“couldn’t be done” by better mer- 
chandising and advertising. And 
with this better merchandising 
have come results important to 
every citizen: Lower prices to the 
consumer; steadier employment 
for labor; better and sounder 
profits to. both retailer and manv- 
facturer, and a great economy in 
materials and time. 

Is-it not almost time for manv- 
facturers in other fields where “it 
can’t be done” is a business slogan, 
to start a little thinking on their 
own account? These — questions 
are fundamental with all of us. 
It is time we stopped crying aloud 
for Utopia and insisted on some 
better merchandising. We need it 
just as much and it is entirely 
possible. It can be done. 





“Eagle A” Increases Advertis- 
ing Staff 


L. B. Springsteen, who for a num 
ber of years has been superintendent 
of printing of the Strathmore rw 
Company, has been placed in — > 
the printing production of the 
A” advertising department of the Aut 
- Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 

ass. 





Strang & Prosser Have Paul's 


Jams Account 


The account of the Puyallup & Sum 
mer Fruit Growers’ Canning Company, 
Paul’s Jams, has been placed in the 
hands of the Strang & Prosser Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Seattle. A_ list of 
magazines and néwspapers will be used, 
starting in the early fall. 





Vitagraph Account with Lesan 
Agency 

Vitagraph, Inc., New York, producer 

of motion pictures, has put its account 

in the hands of the H. E. 

Agency. Orders are now being placed 
in a list of newspapers. 


Louis Fancher Leaves Pedlar 
Organization 


Louis Fancher has resigned from the 
vice-presidency of Louis C. Pedlar, 
Inc., New York. ‘His plans for the 
future have not been announced. 











Lesan 
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Watch 
the Greater 
Independent 


100,172 
Net Paid 


Circulation 


Average first six months 1920 
Member of A B C 


1914 - - 51,000 
1916 - - 75,335 
1918 - - 80,810 
1920 - - 100,172 


Page rate, 7x 10% - - - $375 


Dndenendent 


311 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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Make the Basement Beautiful and Lrwable 


Over 257 of the cost of a building goes into the bas-ment. yet 95:% of basements are damp. crude, 
ve places. Transform your basement with the 


New IDEAL Type A”Heat Machine 


Tis fhnety fished, Gust-ngi. smoke-free boder mapires The Type “A” scientific heet utshention and automatic com 
new ideas in attractive bvable cellars trol q™uaranter «30 © anmual fuel saving, 
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American 
Radiator Company 
and Collier’s 


The American Radi- 
ator Company has 
used more space in 
Collier’s than in any 
other general publi- 
cation. 


The new product of the 
American Radiator Company 
announced in Collier’s frees 
new livable space in the mod- 
ern home. It is an important 
innovation. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiuu1aMs, Advertising Manager 
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With Lard Substitutes 
in the Baltimore Market? 


NLY three brands of lard substitutes were found in the 
course of an investigation into the distribution and sale 
of such products in the Baltimore market. Not one of 

the three has reached more than a fair percentage of distribution 
and sales. Even the leader, though far in excess of the other 
two, is pronouncedly below the average of what could be attained 
considering the size and possibilities of this market. 


Here then is an indisputable opportunity! 


Baltimore has over 730,006 possible buyers, to say nothing of the ten 

thousand suburban families who are supplied through this city! What 

manufacturer is going to educate these eog to use his lard substitute? 

If he goes after them through a powerful intensified newspaper camp 

in Baltimore’s great afternoon paper, The NEWS, and co-ordinates ‘os 
ive advertising with active sales efforts, he can’t help but increase 

= distribution and sale of his product to an amazing extent ! 


In Baltimore there are 120,000 homes: 90,000 of these are occupied by 
White people who s omy and of its total circulation of little 
more than 100,000. The NEWS sells 87,000 copies every afternoon in 
Baltimore city. 

Our report on Lard Substitutes gives detailed information, including 

the leader, are tage of sales and distribution, activity ratings, 

reports of wholesale firms and retail grocers, etc., etc. If interested 

write us for a copy on your business stationery. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


stl 4. ba £8. & Lure 

Tee Balding First Nat’l aoe ide 
Irst a 

New York ew = Chicago 


—__- Manager 
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Selling Small Dealer First for 
Wider Distribution 


William I. Goodwin, Sales Manager, Franklin Baker Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Believes Merchandising from Rim to Centre Most Effective 


By Roland Cole 


SHORT time ago the Frank- 

lin Baker Company began a 
movement to break into. some new 
territory. The salesmen were 
routed into a list of towns and 
advance advertising sent out. The 
company enjoyed a fairly wide 
distribution throughout the United 
States except in certain localities 
in the Middle West, where for 
one reason or another it had been 
impossible to secure a foothold. 

The territory referred to had 
been worked before. On every 
previous occasion a competitor’s 
salesman had covered the ground 
one lap ahead of the Baker man, 
and each town he called on found 
the dealers loaded up. It seemed 
to be a simple case of “out-of- 
luck” for which there was ap- 
parently no remedy except to get 
into the field before the other fel- 
low next time. 

The next time came in due 
course. Omaha was one of the 
towns in the group. It was‘a big, 
important market and a very de- 
sirable one from the company’s 
point of view. William I. Good- 
win, the company’s sales manager, 
sat back, with more than ordi- 
nary interest, to watch develop- 
ments—resolved to break into 
Omaha or know the reason why. 

The salesmen arrived’ in 
Omaha. They had been told to 
report conditions by wire upon 
arrival and await instructions. 
The telegram came as follows: 
“Dealers all sold. Town worked 
last week. Advise.” 

Evidently competition had 
beaten them to it again. De- 
termined to find out to what ex- 
tent he had been forestalled, Mr. 
Goodwin wired his men to stay 
in Omaha for three days and 
work the smaller dealers in the 
outskirts. This advice was not 


calculated to make the men in the 
field feel any too good, as no 


‘hunch. 


salesman enjoys going over ground 
already covered by a more enter- 
prising competitor and having the 
dealers smile at him commiserat- 
ingly as they say, “Oh, you’re too 
late. Why didn’t you get around 
last week?” 

But Mr. Goodwin had had a 
It struck him that there 
was a reason why his men had 
been beaten to it this time as well 
as others. For the territory had 
not always been worked the same 
way, and unless, competition was 
getting secret information from 
the inside, there was no reason 
why luck should not be with 
Baker once in awhile. To this 
sales manager’s mind there was 
only one explanation: Mr. Com- 
petitor was working too fast. He 
was rushing his men into the ter- 
ritory and hitting the high spots 
—getting at the one or two big 
dealers quickly, taking their or- 
ders, and rushing to the next 
town. Hence Mr. Goodwin's in- 
structions to his men to stay and 
work the little fellows on the 
edges. 

The hunch proved to be well 
authenticated. At the end of the 
first day the men wired the re- 
sults of their work. Dealers in 
the outskirts had not been worked 
by the competitor at all, and out- 
side of three or four leading 
down-town dealers, no others in 
Omaha had been called en. A 
number of orders from _ small 
dealers had been secured by Baker 
salesmen, and while the orders 
taken were small, the interesting 
thing was the number of dealers 
sold, not the money total of the 
sales made. 


NUMBER OF SALES, NOT AMOUNT, 
IMPORTANT 


“Right there is where many 
sales managers deceive themselves, 
I believe,” said Mr. Goodwin: “It 
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is not enough to know what sales 
have been made in dollars and 
cents, That never tells me any- 
thing. What I want to know is 
how many dealers have been sold. 

“For example, it means abso- 
lutely nothing to me to know that 
my men sold $780 worth of goods 
in Omaha yesterday, while their 
sales in Kansas City the week be- 
fore were $180. On the face of it, 
it might look like much better 
business in Omaha. But if that 
$780 was all sold to one or two 
big dealers, the town, in my esti- 
mation, has not been worked at 
all. On the other hand, if I know 
that the $180 sold in Kansas City 
was made to twenty-four dealers, 
I feel that Kansas City has been 
thoroughly covered.” 

As the result of the first day’s 
work in Omaha each one of the 
Baker men had called on and sold 
from six to twelve small dealers. 
True, the sale to each dealer had 
averaged one case of Baker’s coco- 
nut. A few of the larger dealers 
purchased two or three cases, At 
the conclusion of three days’ work 
every dealer had been called on 
and a sale made in almost every 
case. 

“The surprising thing to me in 
this experience,” continued Mr. 
Goodwin, “is what we learned 
about working a town. The usual 
way is to get the big fellows first. 
When you've got a nice, fat or- 
der for a dozen cases or a gross 
snugly tucked away in your order 
book, you have a most effective 
argument to use on the little fel- 
low. That’s the theory, but it 
doesn’t always work out that way. 
The closing of the big.order has 
a soothing effect on the salesman’s 
ambition. With a gross order in 
his pocket running into some hun- 
dred dollars and all done in an 
hour or two, the rest of the town 
looks pretty small to that man. 
He may linger for a day or two, 
but his thoughts are on the next 
town and the big order waiting 
for him there. By and by, he gets 
a high fever thinking about 
somebody else beating him to that 
order. Before he has made many 
towns like that his itinerary has 
degenerated into a stampede. 

“But work it the other way and 
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see what happens. Your men 
simply follow the original pro- 
gramme laid out for them at the 
beginning of the campaign. They 
go into a town prepared to doa 
lot of soliciting. They know that 
you want small orders from many 
dealers, not big orders from a 
few, and they are all set for that 
kind of work. 


SMALL DEALER MOVES GOODS MORE 
QUICKLY 


“Besides, as a matter of ef- 
fective distribution, the plan of 
working from the outside to the 
centre has it all over the other 
method. I would rather sell one 
case of coconut to every small 
dealer in a town than sell a gross 
to one dr two big dealers. More- 
over, it is not only more logical 
to get the small ones first; it is 
much easier. My theory of work- 
ing a town is to do it on the mili- 
tary plan of capturing an enemy 
position by first subduing ad- 
jacent territory. and gradually sur- 
rounding the central stronghold, 
It is the siege method. No mat- 
ter how long the siege lasts, the 
smaller dealers are working for 
you all the time, selling your 
goods and helpirg to multiply 
calls from customers of the big 
dealers. When the latter finally 
surrénder they are better sold— 
there is less chance of the goods 
sticking on the shelves and much 
more enthusiasm for the product. 

“T have also found that the 
small dealer moves his _ goods 
more rapidly than the big dealer. 
His capital is generally limited. 
His store is smaller and the case 
of coconut takes up more room 
in it, He personally sees it many 
times during the day, and conse- 
quently is forced to think every 
once in a while of the money tied 
up in it and how he can get it 
back. So he has an ever-present 
incentive to open it right up and 
set it out where customers can 
look at it. 

“The big dealer, on the other 
hand, is not much concerned over 
a new lot of goods coming in. 
Chances are the cases first go into 
the storehouse. They may lay 
there a long time, until the floor 
man or the window man is ready 
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for a display. Eventually, of 
course, they come in for atten- 
tion and pushing. But the point 
is, the big dealer isn’t quite so 
anxious to get his money back. 
This is particularly important in 
introducing a new article or 
breaking into new territory.” 

It is notoriously harder to get 
co-operation from the larger 
dealer than from the smaller, for 
the very obvious reason that the 
former has a great many more 
things to think about and is less 
concerned over the amount of 
money invested. But the smaller 
dealer needs close attention and 
careful coaching or he does not 
become a repeater. His value to 
the manufacturer lies in reorder- 
ing with monotonous regularity. 
He does not reorder unless the 
stuff sells. The stuff must be 
good to sell—so good that cus- 
tomers will keep coming back for 
more. 

The stuff may be good, but cus- 
tomers may not know how to use 
it or how extensively they can 
use it. Take coconut, for instance. 
The average small dealer orders 
one case to begin with. National 
advertising has at least driven one 
thought home to the consumer 
about it—it is fine for cake or 
icing. When a housekeeper sees 
it displayed in the dealer’s store, 
she should be ready to buy it. 
She takes it home, therefore, for 
a cake or pie. 

She opens the can and perhaps 
uses only half of the contents for 
her pie. Right here there is a 
chance she will put the opened 
can away in the pantry, thinking 
to use the rest of it for another 
pie in a week or so. She must 
not do that. If she does, the coco- 
nut will dry up and be unfit for 
use. She will be disappointed 
and hesitate to buy any»more. Bad 
business for the manufacturer. 
How can the consumer be taught 
to use up the contents of the en- 
tire can soon after she opens it? 

Certainly not by telling her to 
use more than she needs for her 
pie or to make a pie big enough 
to use up a can of coconut. Cer- 
tainly not by telling her on the 
label where she can read it before 
she buys that it should all be 








used at once. That might make 
her hesitate to buy, fearing a can 
would be more than she could use. 

It could be accomplished, how- 
ever, by telling her on the label 
a number of things for which the 
coconut could be used, such as 
cakes, pies, candies, custards, 
salads, ice cream, macaroons, and 
as an addition to fruits, cereals, 
sandwiches and preserves. But 
that does not do much good un- 
less a number of recipes could be 
given, and there is certainly a 
limit to the amount of printed 
matter that can be placed upon 
a label. 

The back of the label repre- 
sented a _ splendid place upon 
which to print a number of 
palatable recipes. A special style 
of label was therefore devised 
which could be tipped on to the 
can and cut off. This additional 
space permitted the printing of 
eleven excellent recipes, each one 
of which was selected with great 
care and with special regard to 
suggesting several new and novel 
uses for coconut. 

In addition to this, the company 
had an illustrated recipe book pre- 
pared, printed in colors, contain- 
ing over fifty new and unusual 
recipes for the use of coconut. 
This recipe book was advertised 
on the label as follows: “Free! 
Request our new recipe book, il- 
lustrated in -colors.” 

Very few women know of more 
than two or three ways in which 
coconut may be used. There is 
not much space in advertisements 
for printing recipes. As a plan, 
therefore, to get the recipe books 
into the hands of women, the 
company devised the following 
method : 

Every case of Baker’s coconut 
contains a printed sheet about 
eleven by fourteen inches in size. 
On one side of this is printed a 
message to the grocer. It con- 
tains two or three suggestions 
that will help his coconut stay 
sold and give satisfaction. Fol- 
lowing this: 

“Here is Free Advertising of 
the Better Kind. 

“Send us a list of twenty-five 
select customers on reverse side, 
giving addresses so we can mail 
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each a novel and attractive recipe 
booklet, illustrated in colors, with 
your compliments. They will ap- 
preciate this attention—don’t de- 
lay.” 

On the reverse side are spaces 
for the names of twenty-five 
women customers. These sheets 
are sent to the home office of the 
company and the recipe books are 
mailed direct to the women, 
under one-cent postage. 

As a result of this plan about 
50,000 of the recipe books have 
been distributed to date. 


ADVERTISING IN THE JOBBER’S 
SALESMAN’S PRICE BOOK 


The jobber’s salesman is a much 
occupied individual, Yet he is an 
important link in the chain. It is 
always a difficult problem for the 
manufacturer to make sure of 
keeping him posted on prices, 
brands, sizes and other details. 

Many schemes have been de- 
vised by manufacturers in various 
lines to get their price lists into 
the jobber’s salesmen’s hands, but 
none more effectively than the 
method recently devised by the 
Baker company. 

Full information about Baker’s 
coconut, with pictures of the pack- 
ages, all details as to sizes, prices 
and payment of freight is printed 
in true price list style on sheets 
8% by ‘11 inches. The price list 
form, however, is printed in a 
space 3% by 634 inches in the cen- 
tre of the sheet. It makes no 
difference what size the jobber’s 
salesman’s price book may be, 
down to 334 by 63%, he can always 
trim these sheets down to fit it. 
If the price book is in loose-leaf 
form, and most of them are, holes 
may be punched in the margin of 
the form to fit the rings of the 
binder. By this means Baker is 
practically sure of representation 
in the price books of the jobber’s 
salesmen. 

Making Baker salesmen present 
the advertising campaign to 
dealers was another problem that 
produced an unusual solution. 

“We have at last devised a way 
to make our own salesman carry 
our advertising portfolio,” Mr. 
Goodwin said. “It has always 
been a problem on account of its 
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bulk. These documents are gen- 
erally made up in a size to take 
a full page magazine advertise- 
ment and must be carried flat if 
they are to be kept presentable. 
As a rule, the salesmen crowd 
them into their sample cases. in 
inconvenient places and not in the 
space designed for them. They 
soon lose their freshness and after 
they become dilapidated the men 
either throw them away or only 
bring them out as a last resort. 

“Our advertising portfolio is 
put up in a limp leather cover 
with binding edge at the top, legal 
style. Each advertisement is 
mounted on heavy linen, on one 
side only, thus displaying but one 
piece of copy at a time and con- 
centrating the dealer’s attention. 
The limp leather cover, therefore, 
enables the portfolio to be rolled 
into a very small bulk with abso- 
lutely no damage to the advertise- 
ments. By securing it with a rub- 
ber band it may be dropped into 
any convenient corner of the sam- 
ple case, is always handy and 
never fails to come out sunny 
side up whenever the salesman 
needs its help. 

“Another method we have 


. adopted with good*results is the 


use of a Boston bag instead of a 
salesman’s sample case. Our men 
experienced the usual trouble‘ in 
entering a dealer’s store with a 
grip too much resembling the kind 
of sample case that dealers have 
learned to spot a mile away. The 
Boston bag is much smaller than 
the case our men fofmerly car- 
ried and it took considerable fig- 
uring to reduce the load to fit it. 
By making a number of economies 
like the use of the rolled adver- 
tising portfolio and a few reduc- 
tions and eliminations, we got 
together a collection that fits with- 
out erwin tosemgs 

“Boston bags are coming into 
wider and wider use and spreading 
to all o— of the country. When 
one of our men enters a dealer’s 
store carrying such a bag a dealer 
is unable to tell whether he is a 
salesman or a customer, and there- 
fore hesitates to go into temporary 
retirement before making sure. 
Our men like them far better than 
the cases they formerly carried.” 
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clubs, and they comprise a civic asset of 
real importance to our well-being. 
“When business men ‘talk Philadelphia,’ they often lay all the 
stress upon two points—first upon our incomparable history and 
second upon our immense industries. 
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me “But there is a great talking point in Philadelphia clubs Our 

Hed clubs make Philadelphia a most delightful domestic city. hey 

bso- promote what is best. They are, as a rule, wide awake and so 

'ise- instil a spirit of civic enterprise. 

Se “From Benjamin Franklin’s day to this, the club idea has 

am- always been strong in Philadelphia. There is scarcely a field of 

and human activity which does not possess its club in Philadelphia. 

a “So we have a great variety of Social Clubs, Business Clubs, and 
Literary Clubs. Musical Clubs, Art Clubs, Engineering Clubs, 

ave Advertising, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other Civic Clubs, and Political 

he and Social Clubs of all kinds from the big Union League down to 

aa the College and Women’s Clubs.” 

‘in * . . 

3 Dominate Philadelphia 

ave You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible con- 

- sumers in the Philadelphia territory by concentrating your adver- 
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the most important part of the Evansvi 
market. 


The Press has more carrier-delivered city circulati 
than both the other Evansville papers combined, 


The Press also has more total CITY circulation t 
both the other papers combined. The Press reach¢ 


88% of Evansville’s English-reading homes Bj 


CARRIER. 


Evansville is the second city in the state of India 
in population and manufacturing. 


The Press regularly carries a larger volume of loca 


display advertising than either of the other two pi 
pers, six days a week. 


The following figures show the volume of advert 
ing carried by the Evansville Press for the first si 
months of 1920, compared to the same period of 191! 


1919 1920 Gain 

Lines Lines Lines 

Local display 1,881,894 2,473,317 591,423 
Classified ..: 254,436 359,415 104,979 
Foreign 379,720 507,143 127,423 
2,516,050 3,339,875 $23,825 


It is estimated that 182,000 lines of advertising were omitt 
during the first six months of 1920 on account of lack of space ¢ 
to paper shortage. 
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Bets million American families read Scripps 
Newspapers daily. This reader-following is 


entirely voluntary. 


mScripps Newspapers do not use premiums, contests 
or other devices to secure readers. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


“scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


lew York Office: Marsripce Bbc. Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Banx Buipe. 
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August Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
advertising for the month of August, 1920. 


Books- ---cccecs THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 4,591 lines. é 


Next highest score, 3,254 lines. 


6 days against 7 


Churches - - - - - = - = = THE DAILY NEWS } 
The Daily News, 3,099 lines. ‘ 


Next highest score, 260 lines. Y 
6 days against 7 


Clothing - - - - - - = = = THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 172,553 lines. 


Next highest score, 129,509 lines. 
6 days against 6 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 364,769 lines. 
Next highest score, 284,235 lines. 
6 days against? 


Out of the Loop Stores - - rue paiLy NEws FI RST! 


The Daily News, 38,989 lines. 
Next highest score, 13,584 lines. . 
6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs- - - - - -.- - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 39,763 lines. 
Next highest score, 28,308 lines. 


6 days against 6 


Furniture - - - - - - - - = THE DAILY NEWS | 
The Daily News, 52,406 lines. e 


Next highest score, 30,191 lines. 
6 days against 6 


Household Utilities - - - - rue pamy News | 
The Daily News, 8,988 lines. e 
Next highest score, 5,164 lines. 

6 days against 7 


Musical Instruments - + = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 24,775 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,601 lines. 
6 days against 6 


Total Display Advertising - tue party News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 986,215 lines. 
Next highest score, 625,018 lines. 


6 days against 6 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
cobeastind to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Flabby SalesmenP Oh Yes—the 
Other Fellow’s! 


Right Down to the Retailers’ Clerks, Sales Managers Admit a More 
Spirited Brand of Selling Is Demanded 


By William A. Wolff 


T is not only salesmen, the 

men who are meeting custom- 
ers face to face, who have failed 
to wake up to the overturn in sell- 
ing conditions that began with the 
downward crash of prices last 
spring. Many executives are still 
wandering in a tangled maze in 
which they cannot distinguish 
cause from effect. They are at- 
tributing diminished volumes of 
sales to every cause but the right 
one. Or, what is still more men- 
acing to their concerns, they are 
trying to delude themselves and 
others into the belief that every- 
thing is still for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. 

No less than a dozen sales ex- 
ecutives, who were asked to read 
the article on flabby salesmen in 
Printers’ INK for September 2 
and to comment upon the facts 
presented and the conclusions 
oom. replied, substantially, like 
this: 

“Why—ye—es, there may be 
something in that. Not with us, 
of course. We're having no trou- 
ble in selling our goods. But I 
have heard that other people are 
having trouble along that line.” 

Some were a little more frank. 
It was true, they said, that their 
salesmen were falling off. But 
there were any number of rea- 
sons for that—it wasn’t fair to 
assume that any loss of punch in 
the selling force was to blame. 

“Money’s tight,” they say. Or: 
“Retailers and jobbers don’t want 
to buy in a falling market. They 
postpone ordering as long as they 
can,’ 

That statement about the falling 
market was repeated to one man 
whose eyes were wide open. 

“Of course!” he said. “But 
what’s going to stop the market 
from falling? Good selling. Good 
selling all along the line. You 
don’t want to stop at wholesale 





salesmen—the men who sell the 
retailers. Get after the retail 
selling forces, too. They’re sales- 
men—and in the last analysis the 
manufacturer’s salesman, and the 
jobber’s, are dependent on the re- 
tail selling force. 

“And it’s right there, at the 
point of contact with the consum- 
er, that we’ve got to start correct- 
ing the trouble. For years retail- 
ers have been treating customers 
as if they were doing them a 
favor. They haven’t meant to 
discourage them from buying, of 
course, but that’s what they’ve 
done in effect, isn’t it? 


RETAILERS, TOO, NEED REVIVAL OF 
SELLING GUMPTION 


“Clerks in shops have been in- 
different about. sales. They've 
known that in certain lines they 
couldn’t hope to meet the demand. 
And now things are _ turned 
around, They’re finding it diffi- 
cult to move things from the 
shelves. 

“Well—it’s no use expecting the 
selling forces of the manufactur- 
ers and the jobbers to do it all. A 
good salesman can go into a de- 
partment store in a small town 
to-day, I suppose, and sell a big 
bill of goods. An order taker 
would walk out and accept the 
merchant’s word for it that he 
was fully stocked. But as retail 
selling is going right now the 
good salesman is only postponing 
for himself and his house the evil 
day that’s come to the order taker 
already.” 

Retailers confirmed that view— 
reluctantly, some of them, with 
enthusiastic, although worried, 
agreement, in many cases. 

“It’s a hard thing to say,” one 
of them said. “But we are find- 
ing that we’ve lost, for the time 
being at least, a certain contact 
with our customers that used to 
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be one of our biggest assets. They 
used to depend on us—to know 
that we were anxious to serve 
them and to please them. Our 
salespeople haven’t been showing 
that spirit in the last few years. 

“We do everything we can to 
maintain it, and to restore it when 
it seems to be lost. But it isn’t 
easy. Salespeople have .rown 
used to being unable to give cus- 
tomers what they want. Discipline 
has slackened, in some cases, be- 
cause, for a time, it was almost 
impossible to get competent peo- 
ple. Breaches had to be overlooked 
that in the old days would have 
involved instant dismissal. Yes— 
there’s no doubt about it, fiabby 
salesmanship extends to the retail 
seller. : 

“And I don’t mean just the 
clerks in the bigger shops. The 
worst offender, against himself 
and against business in general, 
is the man who runs his own 
small store. He has become used 
to dominating the situation. He 
can’t get over the idea that he’s 
still a sort of autocrat. He can’t 
get into the way of going after 
business again. Instead of getting 
busy and hustling to get new cus- 
tomers and to persuade those he 
has not.to restrict their buying, he 
sulks and talks about hard times.” 

A sales executive whose product 
depends for its sales greatly on 
carefully planned display in retail 
shops nodded his head to that re- 
tail point of view. 

“There was a time when I had 
a perfectly useless sales force on 
my hands,” he said. “For about 
ten months we were apportioning 
what we could get from the fac- 
tory—giving our customers as 
much of their orders as we could, 
and trying to be fair to all of 
them. I kept instructing sales- 
men to work on retailers—to keep 
their good will, for one thing, and 
to give them advice on handling 
their customers, for another. 

“And I know that right now, 
when a lot of my salesmen are 
having trouble, the ones who are 
making good, the ones who are 
doing better than they did last 
year, are the men who are spend- 
ing a lot of time coaching retail- 
ers,and jacking up their selling 
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methods. Naturally —they know 
they can’t sell goods unless the 
retailer does. They’re filling them 
full of pep and confidence—and 
they’re getting results.” 

This particular executive was 
one of those whose eyes were 
wide open—and had been open 
long enough to see the storm 
coming before it broke. 

“IT warned my salesmen,” he 
said. “I did everything I could 
to keep them from being too sat- 
isfied with themselves. But I 
made one serious mistake. I ought 
to have followed my instinct and 
fired the whole lot when we 
didn’t need them. They’d be bet- 
ter off and they’d be better sales- 
men to-day if I’d done that. If 
I had I’d have given them what 
they needed—something to sell, 
That was why they were getting 
rusty—because they weren’t work- 
ing at their trade—selling. And 
if I’d fired them I’d have forced 
them to sell themselves in a mar- 
ket that was overstocked with 
salesmen !” 


FORTUNATE THAT THEY HAD NO 
SELLERS’ MARKET 


One group can truthfully de- 
clare that its selltng forces are 
not flabby. That is the group of 
concerns that have never experi- 
enced the enervating prosperity 
that has been so widespread in 
the last few years. 

“We've always had to sell our 
goods,” said the sales manager of 
one such concern. “There’s never 
been a time when we couldn't fill 
all. our orders—or when we 
couldn’t have filled even more or- 
ders than we were getting. I can 
say this much, though—I’m hav- 
ing trouble with some of the new 
men we have taken on lately. Ex- 
perienced men, men with good 
selling records in other lines, 
seem to be discouraged too easily. 

“We sell, principally, to grocers. 
And.these new men come back 
and réport all sorts of reasons 
for failing to get orders. I judge 
they must have been getting away 
with excuses lately. We know 
sales can be made—and we know 
that. they can’t be made without 
work. 

“The cases aren't exactly on all 
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fours, I'll admit. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we’re benefitting from 
the trouble some other houses are 
having. Their lines aren’t com- 
peting with us directly, but one 
of our salesmen wouldn’t have so 
good a chance to sell a big order 
to a man who had just bought one 
of them heavily as if he had been 
first on the ground—do you see? 
And some of these lines are rep- 
resented now by salesmen who for 
the last three or four years have 
dropped in and told retailers how 
little they would have to get 
along with. 

“Well—they’ve got to overcome 
that retailer’s knowledge that his 
trade has been educated to the 
point of doing without that par- 
ticular product. It’s a handicap. 
I'm glad we don’t have to fight it!” 


“Lily Cups” with Richards 
Agency 
The Public Service Cup Company, 
Brooklyn, maker of “Lily Cups,” has 
appointed the Joseph Richards Company, 
New York, to handle its advertising, 
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Death of Garret P. Hynson 


Garret P. Hynson, head of the ad- 
vertising department of the S. D. War- 
ren Company, Boston, died on August 
27, aged forty-nine years. He had been 
with the Warren company since 1914, 
having previously served with the Strath- 
more Pa>er Company and the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company. 





Sprywheel- Tractor Account 
with McCann Agency 


The advertising account of the Spry- 
wheel Tractor, Boston, a small hand- 
guidéd tractor for truck gardening and 
for other miscellaneous uses, has been 
placed with The H. K. McCann Com- 


pany. 


W. N. Hartshorn Dead 


W. N. Hartshorn, president of The 
Priscilla Company, publisher of The 
Modern Priscilla, Boston, died in Dux- 
bury, Mass., on Scptember 3, in his 
seventy-seventh year. 








New England Representative of 
“Leslie’s Weekly” 


Harry H. Johnston has been appoint- 
ed New England representative of 
Leslie's Weekly. Mr. Johnston will 
have his headquarters in Boston. 
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Travel by Air Now 
Being Promoted 





Aero Limited Takes First Step in 
Advertising Air Transportation 
as an Established Fact—Rates 
Quoted for Various Trips and 
Scenic Beauty of. Routes Em- 
phasized 

DISTINGUISHED looking 
gentleman is seated at a, desk 

in the lobby of the Waldorf- 
Astoria these days. Over his 
head, suspended from the ceiling, 
is a miniature airplane. If you 
approach his desk he will hand 
you a little folder that will make 
you smile, or cause you to become 
thoughtful, depending upon how 
seriously you look upon the air- 
plane as a potential means of 
transportation. 

In the May 27 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK appeared an article en- 
titled “The Airplane and Adver- 
tising of the Future,” which took 
a forward look into the possibili- 
ties of air navigation and touched 
on-the subject of advertising the 
airplane now to begin to arouse 
public interest and confidence. 

The man sitting at the desk in 
the lobby of the Waldorf promot- 
ing the interests of Aero Limited, 
New York, might be said to be 
the advance guard of the army of 
airplane service advertisers that 
are likely to develop in the years 
to come. This company’s message 
is printed in an inexpensive little 
folder, and for circulation they 
have selected the lobby traffic of 
a famous hotel frequented by the 
wealthy traveling public. 

A paragraph or two of the copy 
in the little folder will- undoubt- 
edly interest our readers. 

Read the opening paragraph, for 
instance, and get a taste of what 
airplane copy of the future is 
going to read like: 


TRAVEL BY AIR—over New Eng- 
land’s rock-hewn coast to Bridgeport, 
New Haven, New London, Newport 
and Boston. Travel by air over the 
hostoric Hudson to Poughkeepsie, New- 
burgh and Albany, or over New York 
Bay and the Atlantic Highlands to 
Atlantic City; view the earth from the 
sky with its novelty, its sense of power, 
and the’ sensation of surveying a wide 
panorama from aloft from a comfort- 
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able seat in one of the specially. adapted 
Aero Limited flying boats, with the 
every assurance of safety and reliabil- 
ity afforded by this latest transporta- 
tion facility of science. 


Notice how your mind rises to 
that copy—how refreshing it is! 
And yet how quickly your imagi- 
nation accepts it! 

Now glance at the following list 
of sub-heads, with the high spots 
in the accompanying paragraphs: 


Twentieth Century Method—It is the 
modern way of traveling—clean and 
wholesome, sure and swift. 

Absolute Safety—The machines used 
are strong, safe and stable, a factor of 
safety of more than eight times than 
is necessary being maintained through- 
out the structure. 

Comfort—You ride in a comfortable 
seat equally as well appointed as your 
private car, and at all times have a 
clear view of the earth beneath. 

Service—A daily service now in 
operation to various points. 

Commuter’s Service—For business 
men who live at many resorts on Long 
Island Sound, the shores of New Eng- 
land, or the Jersey Coast. 

New York-Atlantic City Air Line— 
Regular service; 90 minutes flying time. 


Then follows a list of Aero Lim- 
ited’s achievements, such as the 
first flying. salesman, first aerial 
freight delivery squadron, and the 
carrying of 2,200 ‘passengers “in 
safety and comfort.” Another 
page is devoted to schedules of 
operations, giving flying time be- 
tween important points in North- 
ern and Southern districts: 

Finally, a definite price list as 
follows: 


S08: & 2... Pere $150 
New York to Bridgeport ........ 35 
New York to New Haven ....... 45 
New York to New London ...... 65 
New York to Newport .......... 85 
Commuter’s Service ............+> 45 
New York to Albany ............ 100 
New York to Newburgh ......... 45 
New York to Poughkeepsie ...... 55 
New York to Atlantic City ....... 3 


(Special rates to parties of three 
or more on any of the above 
rates.) 
Aerial Sight Seeing Tour of New 
a a ea eee 25 
(30 minutes over Manhattan and 
New York Bay.) 
Special Cloud Flying ............+- 50 
Regular Course of Flying Instruc- 
tion, under ex-Uaited States 
Navy Instructors ............ 500 


Speaking figuratively, the , air- 
plane is already beginning. to 
throw a faint shadow over. the 
field of advertising. 
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Own Your Own Home 


is the advice the JOUR- 
NAL has been giving its 


readers these many months. 


As a service, it assists any 
interested reader with house 

lans, and advice about 
Guilding materials, heating 
systems, plumbing, deco- 


‘rating, furnishings and 


everything essential to the 
making of a comfortable 
home. 


A Colonial Gem 
the ninth of the JOURNAL’S 


Efficiency Houses, appears in 
the September issue. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Rigid enforcement of rail- 
road regulations puts new 
tests on shipping cases 


than ever—freight cars packed to. maxi- 

mum capacity—depots and station plat- 
forms overcrowded. In order to get maximum 
service from their limited facilities, the carriers 
are enforcing packing regulations and inspecting 
shipments more rigidly than ever before. 


S HIPPING conditions this year are worse 


That is why the right sort of shipping case is 
more than ever a vital necessity for every manu- 
facturer—a shipping case which is properly 
marked—correctly designed—made specifically 
to carry his goods, Only experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with every transportation prob- 


‘lem can make such a case. 


Solving shipping problems for the 
leaders in every industry 


Because of its broad experience in solving ship- 
ping problems for the leaders in every industry, 
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the Robert Gair Company is especially qualified 
to offer expert assistance and advice. 
























We can decide without prejudice whether 
your goods should be carried in corrugated or 
| fiber cases—for we manufacture both. Often, by 


rearranging the units within the case, we can 
cut your freight costs considerably. We can 
determine exactly what the weight and dimen- 
‘ sions of your cases should be. 


‘i With our fifty-five years of printing experience 
| we can reproduce your identifying trade-mark 
in colors on every case—thus adding advertising 
value and affording extra protection against loss 
|. in transit. We can advise you as to the best 


method of sealing your shipments. And the cases 
V which we design for you will meet even abnor- 
mal strains safely, and minimize delivery failures. 


These are some of the reasons why more than 
a billion dollars’ worth of merchandise was 
carried last year in Gair shipping cases, in Gair 
folding boxes, and under labels made by the 
Robert Gair Company. 


Our plant is the largest of its kind in the world. 
With its facilities we are prepared to offer a com- 
plete service for packaging and displaying your 
product—folding boxes, labels, shipping cases, 
window display advertising—giving unity to 
your packages from factory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





When Is a Subscriber Not 


a Reader? 


Answer—when he subscribes to a 
chance on a set of silver—or a safety 
razor—a baseball pass—or premiums of 
any kind instead of to reading matter. 


There isn’t a single one of the non- 
reader species on the Journal list. 


Four out of five families in Milwaukee 
buy the Journal—to read. Hence, its 
incomparable advertising influence in 


the city. ‘ 


More than this, the Journal has a 
merchandising Service that is invalu- 
able to advertisers. 


If you want to cover Milwaukee ad- 
equately, with one paper—the Journal 
is the only answer. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. . R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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It Is Ideas That Move Merchandise 


Before the Actual Preparation of the Advertisement, Must Come the 
Question: What Idea Will Express These Goods Most Graphically? 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


F Augustus Thomas should 

ever forsake playwriting and 
go into the advertising business 
he ought to make a dent as big 
as Arizona! 

For Mr. Thomas knows the big 
secret of successful merchandis- 
ing through advertising. Building 
dramas has taught him. Speaking 
before the dramatic classes of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe some time 
since, he told this secret, simply and 
graphically. He was talking about 
drama—telling the why and the 
how of the great play—but he was 
also unconsciously giving a re- 
markable prescription for building 


successful merchandising cam- 
paigns. 
Under the great play, Mr. 


Thomas explained, there is always 
an idea, The exposition of ideas 
is peculiarly fitted to the dra- 
matic form, because drama is se- 
lective and an idea is a selective 
principle. .When a _ playwright 
takes an idea for the basis of his 
work he sweeps through life and 
chooses from the mass of material 
at hand the things that will best 
embody it. It is like a magnetic 
wire sweeping across a room and 
collecting all the particles of iron 
that are there. Across the tops 
of two pages in a book of Diderot 
runs a sentence that should be the 
cardinal motto of every play- 
wright: “Choose well your sub- 
ject. All lies there.” Even with 
bad technique, a good subject will 
make a successful play. No mat- 
ter how fine the technique, a bad 
subject or no subject at all can 
never make a great play. 

Just as drama is selective, so is 
merchandising. The reason that 
some of the “old stagers” in busi- 
ness, who perhaps never saw the 
inside of a modern advertising 
agency, or never went to an ad- 
vertising or sales manager’s meet- 
ing, can sometimes baffle the 
younger crowd of intensively 


trained merchandising “men by 
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outlining a campaign that simply 
sweeps the board, is that they 
know human nature and they have 
dramatic sense. Ems pica means 
nothing to them; nor ben day 
backgrounds, nor A. B. C. cir- 
culation, nor scientific methods of 
establishing sales quotas, 

Those are but the details to be 
worked out by somebody who 
knows about such things. These 
men are interested in the idea; 
they know, from broad experi- 
ence, that ideas that connect up 
with human. nature have made 
successes in the past because they 
got action; and they know that 
such ideas may be depended upon: 
to do it again, So they bother 
little about the semicolons in the 
copy, or the technique of the art 
work, or whether the salesmen 
have the proper quotas. They 
will leave that to others, knowing, 
as Mr. Thomas points out, that 
even with bad handling a good 
idea will succeed, but that with a 
poor idea, or no idea at all, no 
amount of technique can make a 
really great success. Of course, 
there are many plays on Broad- 
way that “get by,” just as there 
are many advertising and selling 
campaigns that are fairly success- 
ful, but how few plays and how 
few merchandising campaigns 
there are that really stand out! 


AN IDEA IN ADVERTISING IS MORE 


THAN A MERE “ANGLE” 


And why? Is this any new dis- 
covery, that merchandising cam- 
paigns should be built on ideas? 
Not at all. It has been harped on 
so long that we all realize it by 
this time, and it seems almost pre- 
sumption to write about it. It 
would be, in fact, were it not that 
we do not seem to have learned 
our lesson. So often our “big 
ideas” turn out not to be funda- 
mental ideas at all, but merely in- 
teresting angles. 

To illustrate, one of the impor- 
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tant selling points of Congoleum 
floor-coverings is that they “lie 
flat on the floor without fasten- 
ing.” They are also very easy to 
keep clean—“no beating or sweep- 
ing—just a few swishes with a 
damp mop”—which is also an ef- 
fective selling point. And they 
are low in price. 

A whole campaign might con- 
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actual samples of the material 
into people’s hands. And it suc- 
ceeded marvelously. 

Women immediately started to 
go to the stores with those printed 
color “swatches” cut from the 
magazines to order those particular 
patterns. In something less than 
eight years an industry covering 
thirty acres has been built on this 

idea. Yet before the 











Congoleum campaign 
was started it was 
said that a printed 
floor-covering could 
not be advertised prof- 
itably! Nor could it 
have been advertised 
so successfully with- 
out an idea behind it. 

There is nothing 
startling about this 
sampling idea; no 
copy gymnastics; no 
unusual technique; no 
million-dollar art ap- 
propriation; no __ad- 
vertising melodrama. 
But it got action— 
buying action. 

And speaking of 
action, Augustus 
Thomas has some- 
thing to say on the 
subject of action 
which carries a hint to 
advertising men, par- 
ticularly to copy men. 

So many people 
think of action as 
physical action, says 
Mr. Thomas. That 
sort of action makes 











melodrama. What the 


CONGOLEUM ADVERTISING IS BASED ON A FUNDAMENTAL great play must have 


IDEA AS OLD AS MERCHANDISING 


ceivably have been built on any 
one of these three points. But it 
would have been merely an angle. 

The plan that was worked out, 
of illustrating one room furnished 
with a Congoleum Art-Rug, and 
then showing “swatches” of from 
three to six other patterns, all in 
full colors, represents an idea. 
That idea was to sample the coun- 
try with Congoleum in its full 
colors through the medium of 
printers’ ink, instead of by the 
slow and costly method of putting 


is not physical action, 
but mental action. 
And mental action is anything 
that changes the ideas of the 
people in the play. To illustrate: 
Let us suppose that an old man 
is standing by the mantelpiece, a 
young man sitting in a_ chair. 
They do not move. The old man 
is talking of heredity, of what a 
fine thing it is to have had good 
parents and grandparents. The 
young man begins to feel that a 
family line means much, that he 
is for that reason all the prouder 
of his father. Then suppose the 
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older man, never moving, tells the 
boy that the man of whom he is 
so proud is not his father. There 
you get in the boy a violent ac- 
tion, mental yet violent. Then if 
the old man tells him that he him- 
self is his father, you get another 
action, of a different sort, and 
perhaps more violent because of 
the variety. Yet all the time 
neither of the men has 
moved from his posi- 


This _ illustration 
may be remote from 
the field of advertis- 
ing. Yet it certainly 
has an advertising ap- 
plicatiion, for adver- 
tising action is any- 
thing that changes 
the ideas of people 
about your proposi- 
tion. Perhaps it is a 
picture, or a headline, 
or a slogan; or per- 
haps a whole page of 
copy. Ofttimes it is 
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shade of rouge they should use. 
Persisted in, that campaign bids 
fair to revolutionize women’s at- 
titude toward rouge. It will get 
action by changing the idcas of 
women in favor of using rouge 
as a matter of course, and of buy- 
ing Djer-Kiss rouge as a matter 
of convenience. 

The idea behind it is not new 


Nh 
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accomplished just as 
subtly as the action 
between the old man 
and the boy cited by 
Mr. Thomas. 
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just what point the 
action—the change in 
mind, the resolve to 
do or to buy—occurs. 
But if that point, be 
it word, picture, slo- 
gan or paragraph, can 
be isolated, it will al- 
ways be found to 
contain an idea. And 
that idea can be de- 
pended upon always to react the 
same under the same conditions. 
That is why so many mail-order 
advertisers repeat their successful 
copy time and time again. They 
have found an idea that pro- 
duces the action they are trying 
to buy with their advertising 
money. 

The current advertising of Djer- 
Kiss rouge is an excellent example 
of an idea campaign. The idea is 
worked out graphically, by means 
of a chart, telling women of every 
type just how much and what 
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THE WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS IS AN IDEA THAT 

HAS NOT ONLY SOLD RIFLES, BUT IS AT THE SAME TIME 

BUILDING UP A GENERATION OF SHOOTERS TO USE MORE 
AND MORE. WINCHESTER PRODUCTS 


at all. It has already been proved 
out in connection with a certain 
automobile oil. That fact in itself 
illustrates the fundamental sound- 
ness of ideas as applied to mer- 
chandising and their broad power 
to move goods of various classes. 

The chain grocery store, the 
Automat restaurant, the mail- 
order house, the holder-top shav- 
ing-soap container, the mileage 
adjustment basis on which some 
automobile tires are sold, are more 
than ingenious schemes. They 
some 


represent the struggle of 
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mind for an idea to use in moving 
merchandise. 

On the one hand is a ware- 
house of manufactured products; 
on the other hand is a great pub- 
lic. Advertising will establish a 
profitable connection between these 
products and this public. But the 
first question is not of getting up 
a series of ads, or a window dis- 
play, or a catalogue, or a series of 
mailing pieces. The first question 
is: What idea will express these 
goods to this great public most 
effectively, most graphically? 

Once this idea has been isolated, 
then comes the time to prescribe 
advertising in, or by means of, 
this or that type of medium. And 
after that it is a matter of finding 
fresh angles from which to pre- 
sent the idea. The angles are 
merely the bait; the idea is the 
hook. All the bait in the world 
won’t catch many fish if there is 
no hook underneath, This ex- 
plains why some advertising isn’t 
more productive than it is. 

It will pay any advertiser to 
check up his advertising every six 
months or so to make sure that 
he is not getting away from the 
fundamental idea that represents 
his best selling appeal. For after 
all, it is nearly always the idea 
and not the interpretation that 
moves the merchandise. 





Direct-Mail Advertisers’ Con- 


vention Programme 


The programme of the national con- 
vention of the Direct-Mail Advertisers 
and House-Organ Publishers, Detroit, 
October 27, 28 and 29, calls for ad- 
dresses by: W. S. Ashby, advertising 
manager of the Western Clock Com- 
pany, La Salle, Ill., “Putting the Big 
Ben Talk into Booklets, House-Organs 
and Letters”; M. E. Yadon, advertising 
manager, Bradley Knitting Company, 
Delavan, Wis., “Getting Dealer Co- 

ration by Direct Advertising”; 

rank L. Chance, advertising manager, 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Company, In- 
dianapolis, “Twenty-seven Per Cent of 
a Business from Direct Advertising 
Leads”; R. J. Rehwinkel, advertising 
manager, McCray Refri erator Com- 

ny, Kendallville, Ind., aking Ever 

irect Advertising Dollar Bring Bac 
Five”; B. A. Dahkle, Dahkle S,stion- 
e & Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
“The Importance of Mechanical Per. 

Wm. A. 
"American 


fection in Direct Advertising”; 
Biddle, advertising manager, 


Laundry Machinery Company, Cincin- 
nati, “Making Your National Advertis- 
ing Effective by a House Magaz‘ne to 
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Customers”; George A. Heintzmann, 
eheactian. manager, Dexter Folder 
Company, New York, “What Standard. 
ization Means to Direct a ag 
and House- Organs”; Leon A. Sope 
manager sales service, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., “Turning Indiscriminate Names 
Into Buyers by Direct Advertising”; 
G. Lynn Sumner, vice-president, Wom. 
an’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, Scranton, Pa., ont, 3 Direct 
Advertising to Sell to Women’ _ A. 
Brock, sales and advertising saareal 
Keystodne Steel and Wire Company, 
Peoria, IIl., “Successful + Adver- 
tising to the Farm Field” B. Grif- 
fin, advertising manager, pF F. & 
Edwards Division, International Silver 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., “Selling 
Silverware to Dealers by Mail at a Cost 
of Less Than 7 Per Cent”; Louis Bal- 
sam, Lewis Manufacturing Co., Wal- 
pole, Mass., “Unusual Direct Adver- 
tising—Using Your Regular Corres- 
pondence to Build Good Will”; George 
C. Frolick, manager, Drug and Chemi- 
cal Department, United Drug Company, 
Boston, “How Direct Advertising Mate- 
rially Helped in Building the World's 
Biggest Drug Business.” 

here will be a special meeting of 
house-organ editors, at which Robert 
E. Ramsay, advertising manager of the 
American Writing Paper Company, will 
preside. 

Harry C. Spillman, educational direc- 
tor of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, will speak at a dinner to be held 
on October 29, on “Personality as a 
Basic Factor in Selling.” 


British Toy Maktérs Will Ad- 
vertise to Defeat German 
Toys 
The toy manufacturers of Great Brit- 
ain have decided to undertake a co- 
operative advertising campaign that will 
follow somewhat the lines of the cam- 
paign of American toy manufacturers, 
described in Printers’ Ink of October 
16, 1919. So far the sum to be ex- 
pended has been fixed at £5,000. This 
appropriation will be increased later, 
it is reported. The need of the cam- 
paign arises from the flow of German- 
made toys into Great Britain—a flow 
that “has already assumed proportions 
that may threaten the coming season's 
demand for the British toys,” accord- 
ing to The Advertiser's Weekly, of 

London. 





Beech-Nut Appoints Adver- 
tising Manager 


Stanton Van Wie has been placed in 
charge of the advertising department 
of the Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., succeeding A. 
Morris, whose resignation was recently 
announced in Printers’ Inx. Mr. Van 
Wie has been with the Beech-Nut com- 
pany’s sales department for some time, 
gathering statistics and making use of 
them in connection with the distribu- 
tion of the company’s products through 
the selling force. 
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The immensity of the market 
afforded the chemically controlled 
industries is best demonstrated by 
the vast variety of materials, 
service and equipment sold these 


A Publication of Big Influence 
in a Big Field 


industries by the many notable 
concerns whose main reliance in 
reaching this field is through ad- 
vertising in CHEMICAL & MET- 
ALLURGICAL ENGINEERING. 





The reputations 
of these repre- 
sentative adver- 
tisers (listed be- 
low) in “CHEM. 
& MET.” are as 
wide as the in- 
dustrial world. 
They stand for 
shrewdness and 
success in adver- 
tising and mar- 
keting. 





CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL i 
ENGINEERING ll listed below but 





i 


=a 


The products 


partially show 
the selling range 
and power of 
“CHEM.& MET.” 
Ask us about 
selling YOUR 
product to this 
great buying 
field. 























Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Aluminum Co. 


of America, American Blower Co., Ameri- 
can Engineering Co., American La France 
Fire Engine Co., Inc.; American Tool & 
Machine Co., American Well Works, Aus- 
tin Co., The Barrett Co., The Bartlett 
Hayward Co., Bethlehem Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Blaw-Knox Co., Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., Buffalo Forge Co., 
Carborundum Co., Cast Iron Pipe Pub- 
licity Bureau, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Crane Co., Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
> a Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Barrel 
J. P._ Devine Co., Dixon Crucible 
Co. The Dorr Co., The Duriron Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Fairbanks Morse Co., 
Fuller Engineering Co., Fuller-Lehigh 
Co., General American Tank Car Corp., 
General Bakelite Co., General Chemical 
Co., General Electric Co., Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Goulds Mfg. Co., Green Engi- 
neering Co., Geo. J. Hagan Co., Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co., Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., International Nickel Co., Jeff- 
rey Mfg. Co., Link-Belt Co., etal & 
Thermit Corp., Morse Chain Co., New 
Jersey Zine Co., Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
Penn. Tank Car Co., Permutit Co., Port- 
able Machinery Co., Raymond Bros. Im- 
pact Pulzerizer, Robinson & Co., Rumsey 
Pump Co., Jos. T. Ryerson & Co., Standard 
Tank Car Co., Sullivan Machinery Co., - 
lor Instrument Cos., Underfeed Stoker 
Co. of America; United Lead Co., U. 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Vulcan Iron 
Works, Westinghouse Electric ‘& Mfg. Co., 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., ete. 


Air Ones Apparatus; Air Lift Sys- 
tems; Ball Bearings; Barrels, steel, wood; 
Belting, transmission, conveying; Blowers; 
Boilers; Building Materials; Burners, gas, 
oil; Cars, industrial; Castings; Chemical 
Equipment; Chemicals; Caustic Soda; 
Centrifugals; Compressors; Conveying Ma- 
chinery; Cranes; Crucibles; Crushers 
Grinders ; Cylinders, ar Distilling Ap- 
paratus; Drying Machinery; Dust Collect- 
ing Systems; Electrical Equipment ; Enam- 
eled Apparatus; Evaporators ; Fans; Fil- 
ter Presses; Filtering Media; Furnaces, 
electric, heat-treating, etc.; Gas Control- 
ling Equipment; Gas Producers ; 
Sprockets; Hose; Hydrogen Plants ; In- 
dustrial Plants; Instruments, indicating, 
controlling, ete. ; Insulating my 
Kilns; Laborato Apparatus and 
plies; Lamps; motives, industrial; 
Magnetic Pulleys and Separators; Acid- 
Resisting Metals and Alloys; Material 
Handling Equipment; Meters, flow, air, 
gas, water, etc.; Minerals, Ores; Mixing 
and Kneading Machinery; Motor Trucks; 
Motors and Generators; Oils, lubricating; 
Packing; Paints; Paper Making Machi- 
nery; Perforated Metals; Pipe and Fit- 
tings; Powdered Coal Equipment; Power 
Plant Equipment; Pumps; Pyrometers; 
Refractories ; Refrigerating Machinery ; 
ices; Screens N 


gles; Stokers; “Tanks; Cooling Towers ; 
Transmission Machinery; Valves; Cocks; 
Water Purification Equipment; Water 
Stills, ete. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
One of the Eleven McGraw-Hill Publications 


TENTH AVE. AT 36th ST.. NEW YORK 
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“JEW 


HEN economy of 
effort becomes, as it 
is today, the crucial test 


of all sales campaigns,the 


Jewish market should 
receive the lion’s share 
of attention. 


There is not another market so 
highly concentrated nor so 
self-contained. In a geographic 
area that is easily covered with 
minimum sales effort, there are 
over 1,500,000 buyers in New 
York City alone whose income 
and expenditures exceed the 
average for the entire country. 
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MARKET 


HE four Jewish news- 

papers that cover this mar- 
ket further localize the sales 
effort through a concentration 
of circulation that is hardly 
equaled by any newspaper 
anywhere. 


The big four Jewish newspapers pub- 
lished in New York are in very fact 
the exclusive and accredited organs of 
expression for the whole of the Jewish 
population of the city. 


Bring your merchandise into a market 
that is economically covered, and 
where duplication of effort or circu- 
lation is practically eliminated. 


Consult any of the Big Four of Jewish 
Journalism in America about your 
marketing problems. 


Jewish Morning Journal 
The Day-Warheit Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Daily Forward 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT NEWSPAPER? 





Complete Financial News In 

OS the Home Fdition 

fae nN The financial page of The 
\ —— News is a little different 

| 


a) D from that of most evening 
| 





(INV ti newspapers. There’s a 
| ‘ \ pap 
Cae % painstaking completeness of 
Wma financial news that is usu- 
El i| i! 


ally found in a metropoli- 
tan morning paper. In ad- 
dition there is an array of 
markets usually neglected 
by financial editors.- The 





live stock market, thé dress 
goods, leather, produce, 





grain and scores cf other 
markets are thoroughly 
covered. There isn’t amore 
varied market page in an 
evening paper in America. 


‘The Indianapolis News 


First in SNational cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building First National Bank Bldg. 
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“How Much Will It Cost?” —Does 


Your Advertising Tell? 


What the Retailer and the Public Think about Advertising Prices 


By Robert 


HE retailer of high as well 

as of low degree is featuring 
prices in his advertising. What 
has been for quite a while looked 
upon in some quarters as an anti- 
quated and rather boorish sales 
weapon is being rediscovered as 
a very Excalibur of effectiveness. 
Where the more ornamental pop- 
guns of publicity. have signally 
failed in the Grand Showdown of’ 
1920, plebeian, sordid, vulgar Price 
has been vindicated. The renais- 
sance of the stark economic factor 
in advertising and selling is here, 
so far as the public and the retail- 
er are concerned. It is at hand in 
national advertising—inevitably. 

Just why it should take a com- 
mercial crisis to demonstrate the 
value of advertising; and justify- 
ing price, is by no means clear. 
Cost is the big word with the ad- 
vertiser himself. Usually it is an 
even bigger word with the con- 
sumer, Tell him everything on 
earth about your stuff and when 
you get through he will ask you 
one question and only one: “What 
does it sell for?” He likes to see 
that question answered in the ad- 
vertisements, if only as an evi- 
dence of good faith. 

The reader, as a rule uninitiated 
into the subleties of modern pub- 
licity, is wont to assume that an 
advertisement is printed to fur- 
nish information, not to conceal 
it. Even at the expense of pro- 
fessional good form, it ought to 
be worth while to humor. the fel- 
low who is expected to buy the 
goods in his quaint little idiosyn- 
crasy. At any rate, the retailer, 
even in his top-loftiest and most 
atmospherical guise has found it 
so. For some months past he has 
found it not merely advisable but 
absolutely necessary to talk tur- 
key—meaning price—until he has 
become as much at home in the 
gallinaceous argot as the second- 
hand man. Prices got so high 
41 
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that even the merchant with a mil- 
lionaire clientele had to hunt bar- 
gains, and devise other means of 
satisfying the price demand. He 
was forced to descend to explana- 
tions. He is still explaining. 
Right now price is the biggest 
talking point extant, and it is a 
point that will not down. It can- 
not be wished away. 

Because manufacturers have ig- 
nored the spirit of the times, and 
quite generally have followed a 
business-as-usual-policy in their 
advertising, the retailer feels that 
the whole burden of justifying in- 
creased prices to the consumer has 
been dumped on his tottering back. 
By virtue of his first-hand rela- 
tions with the public, he has had 
to be the target of profiteering 
charges. It irritates him that so 
many manufacturers have auto- 
matically passed the buck to him 
by keeping silent about price ad- 
vances in their advertising. Sig- 
nificant of this attitude is a reso- 
lution adopted at the convention 
of the New York Retail Grocers’ 
Association held at Poughkeepsie 
in August. It took the form of a 
demand that manufacturers of na- 
tionally-advertised goods announce 
the increased prices of their prod- 
ducts to the public, in order to pro- 
tect the grocers from the attacks 
of those who believe their dealers 
are pocketing the difference be- 
tween the old and new prices—or 
at least establishing whatever new 
prices they think they can get. 

The resolution reads : 

“Whereas, During the last few 
years prices on all commodities 
have risen to such proportions that 
all former established retail prices 
had to be discontinued and new 
ones established ; and, whereas, the 
great majority of-the nationally 
established advertised articles are 
kept constantly before the public 
through the newspapers, maga- 
zines and other mediums without 
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the slightest notice of conveyance 
from the manufacturer to the pub- 
lic that the old resale price had 
been discontinued; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates 
to the Annual State Convention 
of Retail Grocers assembled, do 
hereby ask and they demand that 
all such manufacturers immedi- 
ately put a resale price with their 
advertising as of yore, to convince 
a much-bewildered public that it is 
not the retailer who is pocketing 
the money between the old estab- 
lished and the new selling price.” 

Maybe this rugged classic will 
start something. 

By the way, I notice the Camp- 
bell Soup ads state quite clearly 
that the price is fifteen cents a can. 
How far that little candle throws 
its beams! 

Of course it is quite true that 
with many products, prices. have 
advanced unexpectedly—overnight 
—and so frequently that it has 
been impracticable to be specific 
in national campaigns. All the 
same, it is easy enough to apprise 
the public that prices are higher 


than they used to be. Frankness 
is a great builder of good will. 
The public of 1920 is a suspicious 
public—perhaps for good and suf- 


ficient reason. Any side-stepping 
of the price issue, any airy dis- 
missal of the economic factor is 
full of danger. Who can say that 
his product is so powerfully en- 
trenched that it can stand a psy- 
chological drive? 

It would not be at all surpris- 
ing if some manufacturers found 
their neglect to do some explain- 
ing direct to the public a costly 
oversight. A five-cent soap that 
goes to ten cents without taking 
the public mind along with it, is 
giving the maker of a similar 
though inferior soap that can still 
be sold for five or six cents the 
opportunity of his life. Price is 
paramount with a lot of people— 
as a matter of necessity. They do 
not look upon the buying of goods 
as a mere gratification of desire. 
Cost means as much to them as it 
does to the manufacturer or the 
retailer. Price is not to be treated 
lightly in advertising. The post- 
war fling is over. The musicians 
have sounded their good-night 
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People demand to know the 
prices of things. And they want 
to know the why of prices. Talk 
price to a man if you want to hit 
him where he lives. 

It seems to me the matter of 
price has been unduly shunned all 
along. For some reason or other 
it has been considered impolite to 
let the reader of advertising think 
about price. This thing of price- 
bashfulness has often looked like 
a transparent affectation to a 
whole lot of people. Of course 
most of these crude folks do not 
write advertisements. They only 
read them. 

In ordinary fairness to the con- 
sumer, if for no other reason, he 
ought to be told what he will have 
to pay for the thing he is urged 
to buy. Consider his pardonable 
curiosity. Consider also that in- 
evitably he must penetrate this 
secret before he can enter into 
possession of the advertised arti- 
cle. Why torture him with sus- 
pense? This is a pretty busy 
world, and all of us like to find 
and use the short cuts. There are 
plenty of people who like to get 
their information complete at one 
crack. Concentration, that’s it, 
Robin Hood’s barff may be a mag- 
nificent edifice in-the inner. circles 
of advertising psychology, but its 
beauties are, alas! not appreciated 
by the hoi polloi without the fold. 
Whatcha got to sell? What is it 
for? What will it do? How 
much is it? 

The fact that*a manufacturer 
produces a good shirt, a good 
automobile, or a good cigar, is 
without commercial significance 
except in relation to the price 
for which he sells it. This is 
a basic matter, something that 
cannot be wished or advertised 
away. By making a mystery of 
price the prospective purchaser is 
often led to fear the worst. He 
thinks the maker is ashamed to 
admit his price. When the price 
of an article is stated, its economic 
status is automatically established. 
The advertiser has told the con- 
sumer something definite and tan- 
gible. He has reduced his propo- 
sition to universal elementary 
terms. It is a mistake to assume 
that only a low or “bargain” price 
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ol A Circulation Is No Larger 
an Than Its Value Is to You 


ned all 
— If you are in possession of some commodity for which you 
; thi t have no real use, your first thought is to sell it to the best 
P rial advantage. 
J like In order best to do this you go over in your mind your 
to # list of acquaintances and their possibilities as buyers. 
course Mentally you eliminate Jones—because he cannot afford it; 
do not Brown—because he would not appreciate it; Smith—be- 
y only cause he could neither afford nor appreciate it, and so on 
down the line. 
ie con- Then to those whom your good judgment tells you are 
on, he selling possibilities you tell your story. 
ll have In other words, you use your selling strength on your known 
urged possibilities and eliminate the known wastage. 
onable A successful merchant conducts his selling plan in the same 
“g this manner, the difference being in the size of the proposition. 
. inte The personal acquaintance being an impossibility on ac- 
1 artis count of the magnitude of the proposition involved, and 
h sual selling, as he must, through the printed word, his sole 
hee method of judging the readers of the various media is by 
i find the tone of the various media. 
re are Given a newspaper that is freakish, sensational in its news 
to get features, careless in the advertising it publishes, and it is 
at one not difficult to visualize its readers. Such newspapers 
’, cannot obtain and hold the respect of the better-class 
| mag- reader. 
circles Given a newspaper that is sane, whose editorial policy 
rut its makes an appeal to people of intelligence and whose ad- 
ciated vertising columns are as clean as are its news columns and 
e fold. you instinctively know that this paper is bound to attract 
t is it and hold the intelligent and better-class reader. 
How For your advertising, which newspaper makes the greatest 
appeal? Which will bring you the greatest results? 
— “You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.”’ By 
g00! the same token you cannot make customers out of a 
jar, 1 who have neither the intelligence to appreciate your offer- 
cance ings nor the ability to purchase them. 
R sty As we said in the beginning of this advertisement, “a cir- 
“hal culation is no larger than its value is to you.’ 
rtised The majority of the people of Chicago and vicinity who 
ty of have both appreciation of better-class goods and the ability 
aan a to buy them are readers of 
= 
L, e 
d to od > 
a The Chicago Evening Post 
oom One of the Shaffer Group of Newspapers 
ms Eastern Representative: 
1 tan- Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York. 
ropo- Western Representative: 
ontary John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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should be advertised. Any article 
that is worth the price asked can 
feature that price to advantage. 
It is a clean-cut challenge. Don’t 
our esteemed contemporaries of 
the national field ever grow weary 
of the serpentine “costs-no-more- 
than - ordinary - socks” and _ the 
“you'll be - surprised - how - little- 
they-cost” stuff? It always sounds 
sort of fatuous and insincere to 
me. Why not let the cat out of the 
bag—if for no other purpose than 
to show the consumer it will not 
scratch? 

I have often been surprised to 
learn accidentally that an article 
cost less than I had expected from 
the blindfolded advertising. Also 
I have often been disgusted to dis- 
cover at the last moment, with 
escape utterly cut off, that an ar- 
ticle cost more than I had ex- 
pected. The logical place to re- 
lieve the fears of the consumer 
is in the advertising. Also it is 
the logical place to soften the 
shock—if there is to be any. The 
advertiser has all the time and 
opportunity in the world to set 
the buyer right in the matter of 
price—to sell him completely on 
this as well as other features. 
Why leave it to the dealer? That 
functionary naturally takes the 
line of least resistance and shows 
some other line if the going be- 
comes heavy. 

The recent Mitchell car adver- 
tisement is the first auto ad I’ve 
read through in quite a while. The 
price motif snagged me—no escap- 
ing. The thing I have vainly 
searched for in automobile adver- 
tisements—the thing I have sel- 
dom discovered—the thing which 
when present at all, sought to hide 
itself in the most delicate agate— 
Lo! here was that thing boldly 
elevated to the pinnacle of promi- 
nence. The Mitchell car $1750! 
Was it an hallucination? No, for 
this followed: “An appeal to san- 
ity in motor car buying as in other 
buying. We speak here of price. 
We make it the main considera- 
tion. Other considerations, while 
tremendously important, become 
secondary to money value. Save 
$500 or more.” That ad says what 
the average man thinks to-day 
when he thinks about buying a 
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motor car. And that is the kind 
of thinking he is going to think 
no matter what else automobile 
advertisers may try to get him to 
think. That first line of copy 
might aptly be paraphrased: “An 
appeal to sanity in advertisement 
writing as in other kinds of writ- 
ing.” 

Look how frankly the Ingersoll 
Watch meets the price issue—an 
example of sound advertising 
sense as well as of commendable 
sincerity. Ingersoll Yankee, $2.50, 

“The lowest-priced Ingersoll—di- 
rect descendant of the original In- 
gersoll. Because of pres- 
ent-day costs and the diminished 
ry power of the 1920 dol- 

$2.50 is the lowest price at 
whice the famous Ingersoll qual- 
ity can be maintained.” -No shirk- 
ing, no passing the buck here. 

Who does not extend the right 
hand of good fellowship to Old 
Dollar Bill—fittingly glorified in 
the advertising of the Eveready 
Razor? D. B. is a mighty wel- 
come performer on the advertising 
stage, and it takes no manufac- 
tured claque to assure him a rous- 
ing encore. Let’s have more of 
him. 

And here is a gample from the 
advertising of Michaels, Stern 
Clothes—a whole lot of men will 
say “amen” to the _ sentiment: 
“The question of getting good 
style and good fit is of secondary 
importance to getting. good value.” 
Sounds reasonable. Most of us 
always thought so, too, 

Tell us about the money end, 
gentlemen. We've got just so 
much to pay our way through the 
advertisements. Don’t keep us 
looking at the blue sky all the 
time—it’s hard on the eyes. We 
don’t like to annoy you, but if it 
would not be asking too much, 
what is the price of your wares? 
Now, of course, if it is against 
the lodge rules, we will not in- 
sist. We can hunt around and 
find out—or we may run across 
somebody who knows. But just 
this once—we won’t tell a soul— 
as man to man—just what would 
it take to buy this contraption? 
What? You don’t say? I'll go 
right down and buy one. Had no 
idea I could afford it. 
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Dealer Confidence 


In The Sunpapers 


@ Breaking into a new market usually means 
hard pioneering. Dealer co-operation and 
ready sales come only after you have created 
a demand. 


@ In Baltimore, The Sunpapers with their 
established dealer influence, widespread home 
delivered circulation and dominant prestige 
have reduced the amount of necessary pioneer- 
ing to a minimum. 


@ The retail dealers know that The Sun- 
papers are delivered by authorized Sun Car- 
riers to the homes around their stores. They 
have confidence in the benefits they will de- 
rive from an advertising campaign in The 
Sunpapers because experience has taught them 
that sales follow advertising in The Sunpapers. 





































@ Write our Service Department for data on 
the Baltimore Market and conclusive evidence 
that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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MERICAN WRITING | P 





announcement 


This full-page 
out the country about August 17. 


Send for copies of it to send to 
your principal customers. 
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The onward sweep of a 
new era in the 


Printing Industry 


Printers and Paper Merchants everywhere now 
tying up to campaign selling the Printer’s service 


to the buyer of printing 


HE success of the newspaper 

campaign of the American 

Writing Paper Company has 
been recognized on all sides. From 
every section of the country a flood 
of letters has poured in to the gen- 
eral offices in Holyoke. Following 
are merely a few of the comments 
that have been received: 

“Just finished reading the full- 
page ad in the Boston 
Post,’ writes one 
Printer, “and could 
not refrain from writ- 
ing immediately. In 
my opinion this is the 
broadest and strongest 
tie-up with the Print- 
er I have ever seen. It’s bully. 
The attitude taken by your com- 
pany in dignifying the printing 
business and profession can’t help 
but draw to you every broad- 
gauged, progressive Printer in the 
country. It is capitalizing the 
modern trend.” 

Another Printer tells of a cus- 
tomer who was in the habit of buy- 
ing his envelopes and turning them 
over to his Printer to be printed. 
“After reading the first full page 


PAPER COMPANY 


PAPERS—COVER PAPERS—PAPETERIES—TECHNICAL PAPERS—SPECIALTIES 





announcement of the American 
Writing Paper Company,” writes 
the Printer, “this customer decided 
that if he did not have ehough 
confidence in me to trust me in 
buying the paper, he had better dis- 
continue doing business with me.” 


The unfolding of a big plan 


An article in the June 5 issue of 

* PRINTING sums up 
the whole situation as 
follows: 

“While the display 
advertising in the 
newspapers is being 
done on a large scale, 
perhaps an even more 
important feature is the linking 
up with the campaign of Print- 
ers, Lithographers and Paper *Mer- 
chants. As the ramifications of 
the general scheme reveal them- 
selves, it can be seen that the big 
paper manufacturing company is 
setting up: a huge, far-reaching 
campaign for the betterment of the 
industry at large, in which all fac- 
tors are being carefully dovetailed 
together.” 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper CoMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Ghe Larcest PAPER 
In the State The Connecticut 


HARTFORD 
Sunday 


COURANT 


Ghe LARGEST 


MorninG Paper 
In the State of — 


HARTFORD 
Daily 


COURAN < 


‘Gilman, Nicoll &@ Ruthman 
REPRESENTATIVES 


World Bid Trib 
Neu York t “ Chinois 
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*“Tie-Up” Is the Basis of the New 
Sherwin-Williams Campaign 


Broadsides Spell Out the Campaign to the Dealer—Ad Chat Paves the 


Way for the Salesman 


By C. M. Lemperly 


Advertising Manager, The Sherwin-Williams Company 


EPTEMBER first marks the 

new fiscal year for The Sher- 
win-Williams Company and al- 

ways introduces some new adver- 
tising plan which retains as its 
backbone much of the past treat- 
ment, yet dresses the entire plan 
innew form and presents it in an 
entirely different way. 

This company, in common with 
many other large advertisers, be- 
lieves the repetition of a funda- 
mental sales point is valuable, and 
should onlx be dressed up oc- 
casionally rather than entirely re- 
vamped and revised. The new 
campaign which was started on 
its way with a double spread in a 
national weekly the last week in 
August, as far as periodical ad- 
vertising is concerned, uses photo- 
graphic treatment instead of 
drawings, and the photographs are 
all life poses of painters, house- 
keepers and property owners— 
=. studio poses, but the real 


g. 
The main link in the campaign 
is the tie-up plan. Realizing that 
itis asking too much of dealers to 
tie up with the national advertis- 
ing plan without the necessary 
means of doing it, the company is 
putting out a series of a complete 
Tie-Up Envelope to the dealers. 
The envelopes go out two or three 
weeks ahead of each advertise- 
ment in the series and contain a 
broadside illustrating and explain- 
ing the complete tie-up for the 
campaign, window poster, window 
display, mailing card, newspaper 
electro and lantern slides. There 
isa coupon at the bottom of each 
broadside which enables the dealer 
to order the specific features 
which he wants to tie up with the 
coming ad. 
But, in order to catch all of the 
dealers, and not just the ones who 





return the coupons, there is a 
window poster and a set of peri- 
odical ad proofs enclosed in the 
original envelope so that anything 
he sends for on the coupon is an 
additional tie-up, and there is no 
chance of his having nothing to 
display in his window and store 
at the particular period when the 
advertising appears. 


A SIGN FOR USE INSIDE THE STORE 


An enameled iron sign with 
clips hanging from it was sent to 
all of the agents prior to the first 
mailing, and they are asked to 
hang the proofs from this sign as 
they come along. The sign is of 
such permanent character as to 
make a good indoor agency sign 
when used alone and a better one 
when used as directed for hanging 
the proofs and posters. 

In the magazine advertising, six 
main products are specially fea- 
tured, and the six tie-up cam- 
paigns are sent out to the dealers 
simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the double spreads on 
these six particular products. 

When the consumer sees the 
national advertising and then sees 
the same illustration on the poster 
in the dealer’s window, then gets 
a reminder on the mailing card, 
then sees the same illustration in 
the dealer’s newspaper advertising, 
what is the result? He buys the 
product advertised and is a good 
prospect for further advertising 
and tie-ups on the other products 
in the line. It is not just a na- 
tional plan, for fully 50 per cent 
of the plan is devoted to the 
localized tie-up helps which appeal 
to the dealer and enable him to 
identify his store locally as the 
Sherwin-Williams agency. 

Each envelope contains a broad- 
side, a window poster and ad 
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proofs... These envelopes are all 
mailed from Cleveland to the 
agency list. The return coupons, 
however, are imprinted and come 
back to the local sales promotion 
department, where they are taken 
care of, and from which point are 
sent the requested window dis- 


plays, electros, lantern _ slides, 
mailing cards and other tie-up 
features. 


The results from the first Aug- 
ust tie-up mailing are interesting 


The First Tie Up at a Glance 


“pee ae See Tey eee ted +] , 1 

ee Be regy nip al size was four-col- 

August: Agent returns coupon ordering umn eight-inch, but 
Te matena 
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CHARTING DEALER 
ADVERTISING 


in that they indicate quite a pref- 
erence on the part of the dealer 
for having something in the 
original envelope which enables 
him to put in a tie-up window and 
display without the necessity of 
returning the coupon. This also 
“bridges the gap” between its re- 
ceipt and the appearance of the 
advertisement. 

The results further indicate that 
about 95 per cent of the coupons 
which were returned came from 
the livest agents. On former cam- 
paigns it has been our experience, 
as well as that of many other ad- 
vertisers, that where something is 
offered for nothing on a coupon a 
large bulk of the returns come 
from more or less average dealers 
or customers, and many times the 
better dealer overlooked sending 


i teceives Tie-Up material 
irom Sales 


. heen should display in his 
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in the coupon. Not so with this 
campaign, and the results can pos- 
sibly be taken as a tribute to the 
results from long and continued 
national advertising which have 
encouraged these dealers to see 
the possibilities of putting a little 
of their own energy along with 
this work to get the local tie-up 
benefit. 

Another interesting thing was 
the preponderance of orders for 
the three-column six-inch news- 
paper electrotype— 
this being by far the 
most popular size of 
all those offered. 
The principal other 


the three-column six- 


ion Dept. inch electros out- 


perhaps indicating an 
average space which 
most of these live 
dealers were running 
regularly under con- 
tract in their local 
papers. 

We offered a quan- 
tity of inailing cards 
a Jittle larger than 
the ordinary post- 
card, and printed on 
the back in color 
with the same de 
sign as the national 
advertisement. Multigraphed above 
the illustration was a personal mes- 
sage from the dealer, and a place 
left for the dealer to sign his own 
name in pen and ink. The dealer 
was to put his own postage on the 
cards. The results from _ the 
coupon show a big demand for 
this card, with the result that the 
estimated quantities ran far short 
and for the second campaign there 
will have to be an additional 50- 
000 or 100,000 of these cards 
printed to take care of the de 
mand. 

This is an indication of the 
dealer’s preference for some perf- 
sonal message to his customers 
which he can sign. If it is already 
prepared for him so he just has 
to sign the card, he is perfectly 
willing to spend his time picking 


ys in his window 
Deni 
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HAT form of ad- 
vertising can be 
said to reach all pros- 
pective purchasers of 
quality products in 


New York? 


To say nothing of the 
effectiveness and the 
economy with which 
they are all reached 
through New York 
Theatre Programs. 





Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the'best people in 


class circulation in the world. 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 
108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bldg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 


New York—The largest volume of 
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out his own list and putting his 
own postage on the card. An 
extra supply of the broadsides was 
printed for going after prospec- 
tive dealers, and this is an effec- 
tive feature because it shows the 
prospect the actual tie-up and 
dealer work beimg done for the 
established trade. 

In order to get fhe greatest 
specific sales benefit from the par- 
ticular products featured in the 
series a classification card system 
was devised with tabs, and the 
sales promotion department can 
use the extra supply of the tie-up 
envelopes very effectively in try- 
ing to bring Class C dealers into 
Class B and Class B dealers into 
Class A, ‘as well as in getting a 
more uniform distribution of the 
product through special promoting 
effort. 

The tie-up campaign is ex- 
plained to the salesmen in a little 
monthly organ called “The Sales 
and Advertising Chat,” pocket 
size, with front and back envelope 
pockets containing the advance 
proofs and the advance broadside. 
This goes to the salesman just 
before the dealer envelope goes 
out, so he is familiar with it, and 
he also gets the first mailing of 
the dealer envelope, which he in 
turn uses as a part of his sales 
outfit. 

“The strength of the campaign is 
almost entirely in the persistent 
and constant tie-up repetition of 
the national design and copy with 
the local features, and in this way 
much of the waste is eliminated 
and a considerable additional cir- 
culation is secured. 





United Cigar Store Sales In- 


crease 

Sales of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany of America in August were $6,- 
508,036, an increase of $1,410,655, or 
27 per cent over August last year. Sales 
for the eight months were $49,762,374, 
an increase of $11,698,329, or 30 per 
cent. 





Lightolier Account with Red- 


field Agency 
The Redfield Advertising Agency has 
secured the account of the Lightolier 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
electric lighting fixtures. 
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Procter & Gamble Employees 
Will Elect Three Directors 


Three new members of_ the board of 
directors of the Procter & Gamble Co, 
will be elected to-morrow from among 
the employees of the company by the 
employees. The three new directors are 
selected from a group of fifteen. This 
group of fifteen was nominated in pri- 
maries held in the three plants of the 
company. Each ‘plant is limited to five 
nominees in,)the primaries. 

For thirty years the Procter & Gamble 
Co. has encouraged employees to become 
stockholde: A considerable number 
are now and have been for many years 
owners of the company’s stock. The 
plan to give employees representatiog 
on the board of directors ‘was first 
nounced in March, 1911, by William 
Cooper Procter, president of the com 


pany. ‘ 

The following rules govern the nom 
nations and elections: 

1. Only those employees who have 
been in the service of the company six 
months or more on September 10 and 
who are twenty-one years of age if male, 
eighteen years of age if female, will be 
allowed to vote. 

Nominations will be made by the 
employees’ conference committee and 
shall consist of five names, not more 
than two of whom shall be members 
of the conference committee. 

3. Nominations shall be posted on ail 
plant bulletin boards on September 10. 

4. In order to qualify for nomination 
for the position of director of the com- 
pany an employee must be thirty years 
of age or more and must have had at 
least three years’ seryice with the com- 

ny. 
5. Elections will be by secret ballot. 
The local plant management will supply 
a ballot box for each department. 
of qualified voters will be posted prior 
to election day. 

6. Printed ballots will be given out 
to all qualified voters, listing the five 
nominees in alphabetical order (one to 
be voted for). 

_ 7. Usual election rules in regard to 
improperly marked ballots, etc., 
govern. 

8. Polls will close at 5 p, m. on Sep 
tember 17. All ballot boxes will be de 
livered to the office of the plant superin- 
tendent, who will appoint three tellers 
and three auditors to make and certify 
to the count of the ballots. 

The employees of each of these 
plants who receive the highest number 
of votes shall be declared the choice of 
the factory force for election to 
board of directors by the stockholders 
of the company at their annual meeting 
October 13 





New Agency in Denver 


A. B. Condon & Company is the name 
of an advertising agency that began busi- 
ness in Denver, Colo., September 1. Mr. 
Condon has been associated with the 
Conner coca | Agency, Denver, for 
the past year and for the last six months 


served that agency as vice-president. 
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Ihe Facts! 


Get Ih LOUISIANA~ 
MISSISSIPPI MARKET~ 


NEESER SAAN A ASA S SAANAAAAAAAAAARARANS 


TRADE EXTENSION 
BUREA 


What safety IS first? 














Approximately 75,000 SAFETY RA- 
ZORS were sold last year in the terri- 
tory covered by THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM. 

Are you interested in securing an ac- 
curate line on the relative SALES and 
distribution of — 


Auto Strop Gem 
Durham Duplex Gillette 
Enders Keen Kutter 
Eveready Penn 


We have the data.. It points the way 
to a wonderful Opportunity for some 
one who will step lively. 






Write or wire. 





Published Week-Day Afternoons and Sunday Mornings 
JAMES M. THOMSON National Advertising R . A. G. NEWMYER 


Publisher 


Of’ JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, St. Louia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Seattle 





Associate Publisher 
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“Buyers Are Certainly Strong for 
Simmons-Boardman Cyclopedias!” 


A month ago the advertising manager of a na- 
tionally known manufacturing house was considering 
use of space in the 1921 MATERIAL HANDLING 
CYCLOPEDIA, and he asked us what the users of 
Simmons-Boardman Cyclopedias thought of their 
books. 

“Why don’t you ask them?” we suggested. 

So he did. 

“We wrote to quite a few of the chief engineers 
and executives of leading plants,” says Mr. Advertis- 
ing Manager, “and the answers were almost unani- 
mously of the opinion that these cyclopedias hold an 
important place in the industries represented.” We 
don’t know to whom this Advertising Manager wrote, 
or who answered his letters. But we do know that 
he was so enthusiastic about the replies he received 
that he sent us extracts from them. 


“We Use It In All 


Departments” 


“We use this book in all departments,” says a letter 
from a locomotive works, referring to the LOCOMO- 
TIVE CYCLOPEDIA, “and also in our domestic and 
foreign offices.” Not much question there about the 
practical value of the volume! 
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“In Constant Use 


in Our Office” 


“The CAR BUILDERS’ CYCLOPEDIA is in con- 
stant use in our office,” says the chief engineer of a 
car-building company, “as a standard reference in 
the car-building industry.” 





























And a shipbuilding firm has this to say of another 
essential Simmons-Boardman Book: 

“We have found the SHIPBUILDING CYCLO- 
PEDIA of considerable value in comparing the prod- 
ucts of different concerns.” 


‘or These Are the Books to 


'” Carry Your Sales Message 
S: That’s the way the rest of the purchasers of Sim- 
mons-Boardman Cyclopedias feel about their books. 
They buy them to use—and they use them constantly. 
All of these five Simmons-Boardman Cyclopedias 
have built their sales success on a foundation of in- 
trinsic technical value: 


MATERIAL HANDLING CYCLOPEDIA 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY CYCLOPEDIA 
SHIPBUILDING CYCLOPEDIA 

CAR BUILDERS’ CYCLOPEDIA 
LOCOMOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA 





These essential texts carry the selling messages of 
manufacturers of transportation and_ transferation 
equipment right into the private offices of the men who 
buy. They do not stop at calling on your prospects 
—they live with them! 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 


“‘The House of Transportation” 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati 
Washington, D. C. London, England 
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HERE are plenty of ways to 

economize on your printing, but 
choosing the lowest bidder is not 
always one of them. 


Many buyers of printing, after ‘years 
of costly experimenting, settle down 
to one or two printing houses, relying 
on them to effect all the possible 
economies that are consistent with 
good work and efficient service. 


Most of our accounts have been on 
our books for a long time—some for 
twenty-five years or more. . 


We take it as a good business 
policy that the protection of 
a customer's interests is the 
best possible guarantee of 
continued business relations. 


oOo 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 

















Elements That Go to Make Art 
Embellishment Striking 


Technical Ways and Means of Putting Novelty into Otherwise Prosaic 
Ideas 


By W. Livingston Larned 


eye of the greatest problems 
to be faced in an art depart- 
ment is segregating the spirit of 
the art for various accounts, that 
they may not bear too close a 
family resemblance. 

The writer recently talked with 
a man who is the head of a large 
enterprise manufacturing the nov- 
elty toys sold on street corners. 
He said that only the extraordi- 
narily clever ideas sell in large 
volume. And when they strike 
one of these, it is easy to clean 
up thousands. Your busy pedes- 
trian will rush past any hawker’s 
stand where conventional articles 
are for sale. But devise a new 


toy that will walk, a bird that will 
sing, a folding, whistling, animate 
scheme, and the crowd collects. 
America is very fond of that last 


added touch of shrewdness. 

And in advertising there is a 
- demand for the last added per- 
centage of ingenuity. As a rule, 
it finds its best expression in the 
layout, the pictorial composition. 

The ten per cent beyond ninety 
is the most difficult part of the 
job as might be expected. 

Cleverness is in constant de- 
mand, if it has a balance wheel, 
if it is not ridiculous, -out of place, 
aside from the elements of sales- 
manship. 

What do we mean by the extra 
touches that give an advertisement 
individuality ? 

What really constitutes the eye- 
catcher of display? 

It is certainly not inappropriate 
ideas for illustration remote from 
product and text. It is not freak 
stunts in draftsmanship. It is not 
being original at the expense of 
common sense. 

A recent Emerson phonograph 
page wishes to emphasize its cir- 
cular horn. Science, it seems, has 
said that sound, tone, travels in 
“round waves.” Thus with a 


57 


round horn a phonograph may 
achieve full, round tone in repro- 
duction, 

The instrument is pictured in 
half-tone in the lower right-hand 
corner of the page. Above, text 
and pen and ink figure illustra- 
tions, complete the balance: Ema- 
nating, however, from the circular 
mouth of the horn, are many deli- 
cate line circles, drawn with a 
compass. They run right over the 
half-tone, and, in their widening 
ripples, finally run off the page. 

The result is decidedly interest- 
ing to the eye, because the eye is 
accustomed to no such trick. And 
what the advertiser desired, be- 
yond visualizing tone waves, has 
been achieved—the attracting of 
visual attention to the mouthpiece 
of the instrument. This ali comes 
under the head of common-sense 
cleverness, 

The advertisement would have 
been complete and pleasing with- 
out the sound waves. With them, 
it was manifestly more compelling. 

The Magnesia Association has a 
rather prosaic proposition to han- 
dle pictorially. 

Magnesia saves coal, saves heat. 
It is identified with large building 
operations, 

And here is how a thoughtful, 
studious idea-man planned one 
strikingly original illustration that 
was deemed worthy of a full page. 

A photographer was sent to the 
scene of the earlier stages of 
erecting a very large business 
building. Not much could be 
snapped beyond the excavation, 
masonry, cranes, and piles of wait- 
ing material. Over this print an 
artist drew the ghostly outlines in 
phantom-style of a fifteen-story 
structure. It was fairly complete 
at the top of the page but melted 
into nothingness at the bottom 
where it reached the excavation. 

The combined effect made a 
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most remarkable illustration of 
the little-seen variety, and propor- 
tionately compelling. 

The text explained the why and 
wherefore of the trick photo- 
graph: 

“Your new building—what will 
it cost? What of its heat? What 


the roof and the side elevation of 
windows that narrowed and grew 
smaller, until they were mere pin 
dots far below at the street level, 
And on the edge of the roof at 
this dizzy height stood a man 
peering over. 

It is the first perspective draw- 
ing of its kind we 
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have noted in many 
years, and it was 
easily the most thrill- 
ing illustration in the 
magazine. Here wasa 
case where mere per- 
spective brought orig- 
inality. 

The total impact of 
as many as 8,000 steps 
a day would be greater 
than a jump-off shock 
from the top of the 
tall skyscaper. 

Composition is an 
important factory al- 
ways. 

The shrewd adver- 
tiser has grown to 
know that efficient 
copy, the best illustra- 
tions that money can 
buy, and neat typog- 
raphy, are all requi- 
sites, bit still beneath 
the modern standard 
if genius has not 
thought out some 





added touch of clev- 


FROM THIS DIZZY HEIGHT, ONE IS STARTLED INTO erness. 


ATTENTION 


of the satisfaction of the tenants? 
What of the coal bills to heat 
it?” 

It was an extraordinarily con- 
vincing plea for the installation of 
the right type of heating plant, 
and of pipes and boilers sufficient- 
ly insulated with the advertised 
product. 

There might be found a dozen 
different ways of illustrating the 
O’Sullivan catch-line, “if you 
should step off this skyscraper,” 
and all of them adequate, but the 
idea man responsible for the de- 
sign that was used hit it just right 
for attention value. 

The point of view of the draw- 
ing was from above the building. 
You looked down upon it, seeing 


We think, again, of 
a scene at one of 
New York’s flower shows. In a 
certain section there were roses of 
pedigree from exhibitors in all 
parts of the country, American 
Beauty roses in long, fragrant bat- 
teries, white roses and pink roses 
—roses everywhere you turnd. 
But the greatest crowd was 
around an exhibit of roses from a 
southern garden—a single plant 
and of the variegated kind, that 
is, each petal a different shade. 
The public had not been glutted 
by them. It was something new, 
something even more compelling 
than all the American Beaities. 





The Booth Hyomei Company, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of the Charles 
H. Fuller Company, of Chicago. 
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The Gates Rubber Company is car- 
rying a campaign in The Minneapolis 
Tribune, copy coming through the 
Conrad Agency. 





The Ediphore, manufactured by 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., is being given 
further wide publicity in the North- 
west through a campaign placed 
with The Minneapolis Tribune by the 
Hanff-Metzger Agency. 





The First Nationa] Bank of Boston 
is increasing its country bank connec- 
tions by means of a series of adver- 
tisements in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
The schedule was placed by the Frank- 
lin P, Shumway Company. 





The Gainaday Electric Company, of 
Minneapolis, is using full-page space 
in The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune to 
advertise Gainaday electric washers 
and wringers. Illustrations with a 
decided punch mark the copy, which 
is being furnished by the Fuller & 
Smith Agency. 





A consistent campaign is being made 
in The Minneapolis Tribune by the 
Durnam Air Way Sales, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, for the Air-Way Electric 
Cleaner. Page and four-column space 
is being used in the Sunday editions. 





A campaign running to October is 
being carried in The Minneapolis 
Tribune by the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency for the Waterman Waterbury 
Co., of Minenapolis, manufacturer of 
heating and ventilating supplies. 





A series of advertisements is being 
ag ee in The Minneapolis Tribune 
‘or the Chicago Great estern Rail- 
way, copy having been furnished by 
the Dudley Walker Agency. 
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The American Eveready Works does 
not believe in hiding its light under a 
bushel, literally, therefore it is using 
The Minneapolis Tribune to advance 
the interests of its ‘“Eveready Daylo”’ 
flashlight in Minneapolis and through- 
out the Northwest with a well-sus- 
tained line of eye-compelling copy 
sent out by the Murray Howe & Co. 
Agency. 





Full-page copy was used in The Min- 
neapolis Tribune recently by the Met- 
ropolitan 5 to 50-Cent Store announc- 
ing a reopening sale with results far 
in excess of the store’s anticipations. 





Salada Tea is making its bow twics 
a week to the people of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest through the col- 
umns of The Minneapolis Tribune. 
Copy is placed by the Herman W. 
Stevens Agency. 





Jack Rabb, dean of the advertising 
fraternity of St. Paul, Minn., adver- 
tising director of the Golden Rule de- 
partment store of that city, has de- 
veloped an idea he has had in mind 
for some time—that of drawing ae 
pers from the other Twin of the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis, by means of a 
display advertising campaign in The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. He uses 
large space each Sunday and fills it 
with attractive copy. 





Caldusarius Bard, of the Plymouth 
Clothing Company, one of the big 
stores of Minneapolis, probably is one 
of the busiest advertising men of that 
city. He direct supervision of the 
women’s cloak and suit department, 
is manager of the Plymouth Fur de- 
partment and writes all the store’s 
advertising copy. He combines real 
literary talent with good, ———— 
sales arguments—a rare combination. 














The Minneapolis Tribune 


First in Its City 
First in Its State 
First in Its Federal 


Member A. B. C. 


Largest Home Carrier Circulation 


Reserve District 
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England and France 
Permanent Selling 
Ground 


American Manufacturers Have Es- 
tablished Permanent Headquar- 
ters — War Taught American 
Business Methods and Now 
These Countries Are Learning 
American Ways of Advertising 








HE American manufacturers 

who are after markets in 
Europe, especially in England and 
in France, are introducing Ameri- 
can advertising methods adapted 
to those countries and are helping 
to put advertising on a real eco- 
nomic basis in those countries, ac- 
cording to Amos Stote, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, who has just re- 
turned from a stay of several 
months in England and in France. 
.“A number of big American 
companies have gone to London 
and Paris, have built permanent 
headquarters, and organized large 
staffs,” Mr. Stote said. “They 
have gone there to stay. England 
and France are no longer listed as 
‘sometime customers,’ but are a 
part of the regular, definite mar- 
ket of these companies. 

“Both these countries are work- 
ing hard to secure increased pro- 
duction, along the lines we are 
working in this country. France 
now knows the value of American 
methods of large-scale production, 
labor-saving machinery and the 
bonus wage system. Yet, despite 
this knowledge of means to in- 
crease production, there is not the 
same amount of knowledge on 
modern and efficient distribution 
which we sum up in advertising. 

“When the American manufac- 
turers who are still looking upon 
France and England as prospective 
customers decide to join their fel- 
low-manufacturers now in those 
markets they must work with therr 
in their efforts to make advertis- 
ing stand on an economic basis. 

“The American manufacturer 
. going into France and England, 
who is desirous of getting the 
same results from advertising that 
he gets in these countries, must 
face these facts: 
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“In England, if it were not for 
the fact that the advertising agens 
cies have in an appreciable de 
gree taken advantage of the pr 
dents established by American 
vertising agencies, it could be 
that English advertising of oa 
is what American advertising was 
in 1900. The English agencies 
receptive to new ideas. They n 
more co-operation among th 
selves, and they need, above 
other things, the co-operation 
the English publisher. When i 
becomes possible to obtain an am 
alysis of the circulation of any 
given English publication a long 
step toward advertising that has 
an economic basis will be made if 
England. 

“In France the task of getting 
real help from advertising is far 
more difficult than in England. So 
far as advertising is concerned, 
France is in a primitive state. The 


‘concealed advertisement’ compara- 


ble with the product that the 
American press agent has fur- 
nished American publications has 
been one of a number of causes 
that has stunted the usefulness and 
the growth of advertising. 

“In spite of these conditions, 
some American manufacturers are 
getting the kind of advertising 
they desire in both of these coun- 
tries,” Mr. Stote concluded. “They 
get this because they are insistent 
in their demands and willing to 


pay for all of the extra services, 


services unknown to the agencies 
in those countries, that the pro- 
gramme of an American adver- 
tising campaign calls for. 

“The economic basis for adver- 
tising will eventually obtain in 
England, and France, but its ad- 
vent is being accelérated by Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are get- 
ting markets in those countries.” 


C. W. Byrne Makes Change 


C. W. Byrne has become space buy- 
er with the advertising agency of bk! ¢ 
liams & Cunnyngham hicago. 
formerly was with Critchfield & Con 
in the same city in a similar capacity. 








The Wall Street Division of the 


New York University School of Com- 
merce will conduct a class in bond 
yy’ beginning the first week 

nm October, in charge of Arthur Dunn. 
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World's Largest Makers of Ignition Equipment 


Splitdorf has adopted 
Industrial-Educational Film Medium 


ELLING sparks is the business of the Splitdorf Electrical 

Company, of Newark, New Jersey. Because of the 

efficiency of their Splitdorf magnetos and green jacket 
spark plugs, they are the world’s largest makers of ignition 
equipment, 


With a complete advertising campaign, headed by full pages 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the Splitdorf Electrical Com- 
pany realizes the value of Industrial-Educational Films, if 
properly produced and distributed. It is with gratification 
that we announce that we have just completed for the Split- 
dorf Electrical Company, a film production of their products. 
Our organization was selected for this work because 
our past record of performance demonstrates conclusively 
that Truth Productions are efficient aids in the solution of 
merchandising and other business problems. 


A request will bring you complete information on the possi- 
bilities of applying Truth Productions to your work. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers ano Distributors of 


IJndoustrial GoOucational Films 
NEW YORK CITY 


Temporary Offices: 1664 Broadway 
4 Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
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Manufacturers who gloss over 
their dealer problenis have an 
awakening about due. The impor- 
tance of the dealer in the develop- 
ment of modern merchandizing 
grows from month to month. 
Many concerns operate their deal- 
ers.on a sort of probation system- 
—if the dealer behaves and makes 
good, he may continue to handle 
_ the line; if he does not, it will be 
taken away from him and given to 
another dealer. Every dealer is a 
section of the sales department. 
The sales department should ntov 
in and start something. The 
is waiting. 





Here, from no less sound a writer than Mr. Roland Cole, 
in no less authoritative an organ than PRINTERS’ INK, 
is the very gospel HARDWARE AGE has preached— 
and put into the most successful practice—for more than 
sixty years. 


This paragraph is Mr. Cole’s conclusion to “Moving the 
Sales Department into the Dealer’s Store,” an article that 
shows how the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, of 
Greenfield, Mass., through real dealer cultivation, has edu- 
cated hardware merchants into active, intelligent selling 
forces for the G. T. D. line of tools. 


For the last year HARDWARE AGE has been used in 
full page weekly space to carry this company’s selling mes- 
sages to hardware dealers the country over—the only hard- 
ware paper that has been so used in this campaign. 
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The manufacturer who recognizes his hardware 
dealers as his front line salesmen, treats them as 
sections of his Sales Department and keeps them 
—as he does his other salesmen—constantly alive 
to the best ways to SELL his products, is con- 
tinually adding to a sales momentum that will 
make for the maximum distribution of his mer- 
chandise. 


The sure way for manufacturers to keep in close touch 
with their hardware dealer-salesmen and give them this 
mutually advantageous business help is through their 
business paper, HARDWARE AGE. Here progressive 
hardware dealers look each week for every sort of better 
business help; here business messages will be read by them 
under the most favorable circumstances for gaining their 
respect and interest. 


In its editorial pages HARDWARE AGE has been for 
over sixty years an “inspiration to better hardware mer- 
chandising” and its advertising pages are specific appli- 
cations of this business-building principle. The advertising 
pages of HARDWARE AGE offer manufacturers the most 
effective, low-cost, national medium to give “that selling 
impulse” to hardware dealers the country over through a 
paid circulation that closely parallels the number of im- 
portant dealers throughout the whole United States. 


To agencies or companies interested in gaining or increas- 
ing distribution through hardware selling, we will gladly 
send upon request our latest A. B. C. report and “A Close- 
Up of the Hardware Dealer.” 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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The American Gas Machine 
Company, of Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, enjoys a success made pos- an PRO sca 
sible by sound principles of ser- chapter oh yy ed 


Bulby, badly sosled preces or dainhest be 
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ment from a one-story factory to Occillater Vesuum Warhe, 
a large manufacturing plant has Serer omar 
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portant part in the development 
of this company. 


THE>Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


IN THE FARMER AUGUST, 21, 192 





Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 
PAPERS, INC., INC., 
1341 Conway Building, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Wholesalers of Coal Advertise 


Their Functions 


Explain How They Aid the Industry, Which Includes Organization 
of Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc. 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


T is human nature to like to 

know what people do for a liv- 
ing. And in proportion as one 
lives above the average is the 
curiosity. aroused as to where the 
money comes from to support 
such luxury. Particularly is. that 
true of large business institutions 
that are supported by the profits 
on articles of general consump- 
tion. A public disgruntled over 
high prices wants to know just 
what each agent in the chain of 
distribution does that is of service 
and what remuneration he gets. 
The ready, and often unjust con- 
clusion, is that if. an institution 
does not come into the open and 
discuss its services with the pub- 
lic, there must be some reason— 
something that will not quite bear 
daylight. 

Advertising by public service 
corporations and other large in- 
dustries in which the nature of 
the business is frankly discussed 
with the public in detail has be- 
come so common that it is ex- 
pected. People think that they 
have a right to know about the 
institutions which are supported 
by the money they spend for the 
necessaries of life. 

In order to satisfy this demand 
in regard to the wholesale bitu- 
minous coal dealers of New York 
City, ninety-five of them, members 


-of The Wholesale Coal Trade As- 


sociation of New York, have 
joined in an advertising campaign, 
the purpose of which is to show 
that they perform an actual ser- 
vice in distributing coal that is 
worth all the compensation re- 
ceived. The requirement exacted 
by the public of every distributor 
is the same as that required of 
advertising—that its cost does not 
increase the price of the object to 
the consumer. If there is a 
cheaper way that will serve the 
purpose as well, it will be de- 
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manded as soon as it is known. 

Just now the whole coal indus- 
try is receiving a good deal of 
publicity, not all of which is 
favorable, as shown by the fol- 
lowing quotations from an edi- 
torial in a New York daily news- 
paper: “We know that coal lies 
under earth, and that by some 
process of history a few owning 
capitalists have it. They never 
put it there; it would be there if 
they had never lived; much of it 
will be there after they are dead; 
and they do not take it out. Their 
power to control this coal lies in 
a paper title which is sustained by 
law, police, courts and bayonets. 
We have thought about next win- 
ter’s supply, and have wondered 
at the patience of the masses that 
they allow a small group to own 
what is so necessary to all. 

“However, suffering for coal in 
winter and ice in summer is a 
measure of our stupidity, or at 
least the stupidity of a majority. 
The latter condemn the rest to 
their own fate. The assumption 
seems to be that millions of years 
ago, before human: life had ap- 
peared on this planet, the burial 
of vegetation and its transforma- 
tion, through corrosion and pres- 
sure, ‘into coal was all accom- 
plished with a view of having a 
few capitalists own it as their ex- 
clusive property. The mighty 
forces of nature worked for en- 
riching these gentlemen. In the . 
economy of nature no account was 
taken of the needs or welfare of 
the millions who depend upon this 
coal. 

“There are some people who 
hold with the United Mine 
Workers that the mines should 
be nationalized; that is, owned by 
society under some arrangement 
where all will share in this rich, 
natural bounty. They hold to the 
peculiar theory that a few should 
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not possess to the exclusion of all 
the rest... . 

“We do not know what our 
readers may think about this con- 
troversy, but we are certain that 
if you agree with the corporate 
owners that coal was generated 
millions of years ago for them, 
you will be set down as a. good 
example of ‘Americanism.’ Any 
suggestion of the recovery of the 
coal deposits from these good men 
immediately makes of you a hor- 
rible ‘Bolshevik.’ Miners who ac- 
cept the latter are positively ‘dis- 
loyal’ and are apt to have Palmer’s 
secret police on their trail.” 


THE WHOLESALER’S CAMPAIGN 


To offset such propaganda as 
this, as well as to assure those of 
less socialistic tendencies who are 
still in a questioning frame of 
mind regarding the coal indus- 
try, the wholesale bituminous coal 
dealers of New York City are 
using liberal space in the newspa- 
pers of the city to show what ser- 
vice they perform in distributing 
coal, 

The first announcement, which 


occupied six full columns, stated: 


“The wholesaler in bituminous 
coal is the balance-wheel of the 
industry, He provides small and 
medium-sized producers’ (who 
mine approximately 60 per cent 
of the country’s bituminous coal) 
with economical and_ efficient 
means by which to market their 
coal, This insures a healthy com- 
petition. Roughly speaking, there 
are about six or seven thousand 
individual producers or miners of 
bituminous coal in this country. 
Of this number perhaps less than 
one hundred: have sales organiza- 
tions of their own. The tonnage 
of the remainder is too small to 
justify the maintenance of such 
organizations, Consequently the 
output of these small mines must 
be handled by the wholesalers.” 
It is then pointed out that in 
the absence of wholesalers these 
small mines would have to sell 
their output through some of their 
stronger competitors and the con- 
trol of the business would pass 
into a few strong hands, “Com- 
petition is thus assured by the 
wholesalers and a broader pur- 
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chasing market with a strictly 
competitive price assured,” the 
reader is told. 

The wholesaler’s usefulness “gs 
a public servant” is claimed on 
these grounds: (1) He aids in 
securing the best coal for each 
consumer, as he is not interested 
in the sale of the product of any 
particular mine. (2) In case of 
labor trouble in any particular 
district, having a wide clientel, 
he is in an advantageous poo 
to serve his customers. (3) Ih 
the trans-shipment of coal at tide 
water he has facilities which 
ordinary consumer lacks. (4) 
is the wholesalers who on a fifty 
fifty basis with the railroads = 
port the Tidewater Coal 
change, Inc. 

The services of this last incor 
poration are not generally under- 
stood, but are to be explained in 
subsequent announcements, It is 
the perfected organization of the 
consolidation formed by _ the 
wholesalers, the railroad and fuel 
administrators during Government 
control, In its legal aspects it is 
a non-profit corporation without 
capital stock, very similar to the 
co-operative fruit growers’ organi- 
zations, except that it is formed by 
the distributors, instead of the 
growers or producers, Its mem- 
bership consists of any tidewater 
shipper or consignee of the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, where the incorpora- 
tion has offices. 

The purposes of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange are to simplify the 
classifications’ of coal and to 
facilitate the movement of coal 
through the shipping ports. Origi- 
nally the coal from each mine 
formed a classification of its own. 
At one New York pier there were 
no less than 348 classifications of 
coal. Each had to be kept sepa- 
rate, which frequently involved 
holding cars from five to ten. days, 
or even longer, waiting for the 
balance of the consignment to 
come and fill a cargo. The Ex- 
change has reduced the classifica- 
tions so that there are but thirty 
at that particular pier, This has 
been accomplished by forming 
pools, which include coal con 
taining approximately the same 
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number of thermal units, the same 
amount of sulphur and other like 
constituencies, 

It works out something like this: 
Ten carloads of coal are expected 
from the Cohocton Deep Creek 
mine, consigned to the Torrid 
Coal Company for reshipment by 
boat. Eight of the ten cars come 
in on schedule. The others are 
delayed. Formerly those eight cars 
would have to be held until the 
two stragglers came in, But the 
Exchange has so classified the 
coal into pools that the products 
of a number of other mines very 
similar to that of the Cohocton 
Deep Creek coal are put in with it 
and sold as under the same classi- 
fication. Now the Torrid Coal 
Company does not have to wait 
for the two delayed cars. It can 
borrow from the pool and fill out 
its cargo. 

It is evident that the Exchange 
has facilitated the movement of 
freight in three ways. (1) It has 
returned eight cars to the railways 
several days sooner than would 
have been the case under the old 
method of handling. (2) It has 
prevented the storage of those 
eight cars on sidings which are 
nearly always congested. (3) It 
has loaded the cargo on schedule, 
avoiding most delays in the move- 
ment of coal vessels. 

The Exchange is under the ac- 
tive management of a commis- 
sioner, who is also the secretary- 
treasurer. There is a classifica- 


tion committee which has charge. 


of dividing the coal into the re- 
spective pools where it belongs, 
and inspectors who check up on 
the various shipments to make 
sure that they are up to classifi- 
cation. If not, they are rejected 
and held subject to orders from 
the member to whom it was con- 
signed, and at his expense. All 
members are required to make a 
deposit based upon the amount of 
coal handled as working capital, 
for the Exchange is not without 
capital, even though it has no capi- 
tal stock. 

All coal for members of the 
Exchange is shipped to the Ex- 
change, marked for the pool to 
which it belongs and for the mem- 
ber to whom it is to be credited. 
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If any member gets remiss in 
moving the shipments sent him, 
the Exchange notifies the rail- 
roads which carry coal to the con- 
gested pier and request that an 
embargo be placed on all ship- 
ments to that member at that pier 
until he has moved the coal held 
for him. 

The expense of maintaining the 
Exchange is borne jointly by the 
railroads and by the members. 
The contribution by the railroads, 
of course, is purely voluntary, and 
is made because of the service the 
Exchange renders in securing the 
prompt return of cars. F. M 
Whitacre, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
made the statement publicly that 
it would have required $136,000,000 
worth of additional railway equip- 
ment to move the same amount of 
coal by the old method that was 
passed through the Exchange in 
its first eighteen months. So 
there is ample reason why the 
railways should contribute their 
share. 

Just as the buyer of fruit is 
protected by the inspection which 
the different co-operative fruit ex- 
changes make, so the one who 
buys coal that comes through the 
Exchange is protected by an offi- 
cial and unprejudiced inspection, 
which, if there is any doubt, will 
be determined by chemical anal- 
ysis. Handling coal through pools 
will also very greatly facilitate 
the export business, as it will al- 
ways be comparatively easy to sup- 
ply a cargo from a pool, where 
waiting for a sufficient number of 
cars from one mine, congested the 
terminals unnecessarily, entailing 
large demurrage charges. 

The various activities of the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc, 
including the strict inspection and 
classification of coal, will provide 
the subject matter for some 
the future advertisements to ap- 
pear over the signatures of the 
wholesale coal dealers. They pro- 
pose to present their case so Fully 
and clearly to the public that they 
will be given full credit for the 
services they perform as well as 
to escape criticism for defects in 
the coal industry for which they 
are not responsible. 
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The Funds of — 
a Million Families 


EGINNING with Sunday, 
September roth, all financial 
advertisements ordered for 

the Sunday New York AMER- 
ICAN will be run through the en- 
tire Sunday . circulation—approxi- 
mating one million copies every 
Sunday. 


This enables financial advertisers 
to reach an immense circle of in- 
vestors in a territory, which, during 
the Liberty Loan drives and by 
statement of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, has been shown to contain 
one-third of the wealth of the en- 
tire country. 


Advertising for the Sun- 
day issue should be in 
the New York American 
office not later than 5:00 
P.M. of the preceding 
Thursday. 
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Joorrors of house organs 
are playing a notable part 
in the commercial growth of 
America. And we, who are 
interested primarily in paper, 
wish that more often we might 
advise them in their choice 
of paper. For now and then 
they miss the last fine shade 
of achievement by selecting 
unsuitable printing .surfaces. 


There are a dozen Warren 
Standard Printing Papers to 
choose from. The right choice 
depends on the character of 
type and illustration. 


Lustro, for example, prints 
the finest halftones beauti- 
fully; and no engravings are 
too fine for some house or- 
gans. 


Printone, the Warren semi- 
coated paper, is the suitable 
selection often when extreme 
niceties of detail can be 
spared in halftone illustra- 
tion. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Library Text brings out 
the hair-line serifs of the 
most delicate types, This 
English finish paper will 
take the coarser halftones, 
and in its absence of glare 
it is grateful to the eye, even 
after long reading. 


Cumberland Super Book, 
also, takes halftones, if not of 
too fine a screen. So does 
Machine Book, an unglossed 
stock which carries any type. 


And when text or line cuts 
predominate, there is an op- 
portunity and almost a duty 
to use antique paper, War- 
ren’s Olde Style being the 
ideal selection. 


Be advised that in all print- 
ing the best paper is always 
that which is suitable; that a 
house organ, no less than any 
other publication, presents to 
its maker a craftsman’s op- 
portunity. 


yNeawens 


STAN DARD 


Printing Papers 
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IS pressman has likely 
spent hours making your 
job ready. A compositor 


has taken care to space the type 
properly. Before the job is off the 


press, perhaps a dozen men have 


skilled service 
piece of better 


contributed some 
to make it a 
printing. 
Whether the efforts of these men 
will be visible or hidden depends 
upon the paper. If it is good 
paper, suitable to the work, the 
type will show up clearly, the il- 
lustrations fairly sparkle and the 
general appearance be such that 
it will win favorable attention. If 
it is poor paper, or paper unsuited 
to the job, all the work of these 
men will be lost and the finished 
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Your Printer 


wants to give 
you a good job 


job will have none of the charac 
teristics of good printing. 

Among the Lindenmeyr Lines are 
many good papers adaptable to 
many kinds of printing. For cover, 
folder and brochure work there are 
the Strathmore Covers, Buckeye 
Covers, Princess Covers and other 
dependable papers; for general 
book and catalog printing, there are 
the Warren Standard Printing Pa- 
pers; and for letterheads and office 
stationery there are Crane’s Bond, 
Brookdale Linen Bond, Trades 
mens Linen Record and other fine 
writings. 

Samples, dummies, and _ speci 
mens showing the kind of printing 
these papers encourage, will be 
furnished on request. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York City 


Branch Housés 


NEWARK 
54-56 Clinton Street 
New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


16-18 Beekman Street 
New York 


HARTFORD 
58-60 Allyn Street 





German Toys Are Here, but Quality 
Is Lacking 


American Manufacturers Can Retain Their Hold on the Market if Pres- 
ent High Quality Is Maintained and Advertising Continued 


By C. M. 


ERMAN-MADE toys are on 

the American market again. 
They are being handled by most 
of the leading jobbers and impor- 
ters and by the retail mail-order 
houses. 

Two years ago, when there was 
much agitation over the supposed 
efforts of German toy manufac- 
turers to get back some of. their 
trade in this country, Printers’ 
InK quoted some leading mer- 
chandising authorities as declar- 
ing that the place of origin of the 
toys would not be considered in 
the buying of them—that a woman 
getting a doll for her little daugh- 
ter would purchase it from a 
standpoint of appearance and 
price and would neither know nor 
care whether American or Ger- 
man makers produced it. This, of 
course, is the exact truth and rep- 
resents accurately the way the 
thing is working out now. 

In the midst of the hatreds 
brought about by war, business 
men say some things they do not 
mean. They may honestly believe 
that what they say represents their 
true sentiments, But after the 
trouble is over they begin doing 
business on a business basis again 
and are no longer ruled by preju- 
dice. Certain English and Ameri- 
can jobbers declared they never 
again would handle German goods. 
In the light of this assertion it 


is interesting to note the situa- - 


tion to-day, both in this country 
and in England. 

So many. German toys have 
gone to England during the sum- 
mer that British manufacturers 
have asked the Government to 
take steps to check such imports. 
Owing to the exchange rates the 
German toys undersell the do- 
mestic product, thus demonstrat- 
ing that value is the only thing 
that counts. A 

One large American importing 


Harrison 


house created a sensation during 
the war by refusing to accept a 
large consignment of German toys 
which it had bought and paid for 
previous to the beginning of hos- 
tilities. The shipment was held 
up by the English blockade for 
more than a year and then fipally 
got through. This house spurned 
the big shipment entirely and 
would have nothing to do with it. 
It was left on the hands of the 
customs officials, and what became 
of it never was made public, It 
might have been auctioned off, 
and possibly was. 

This same house to-day is sell- 
ing German toys to its trade. At 
the time it refused the shipment 
it was profuse in its declarations 
to the effect that it would be an 
insult to American children to ask 
them to play with toys fashioned 
by the hands of their country’s 
enemies. This is mentioned here 
not in a spirit of criticism, but 
merely to show what an unsenti- 
mental thing business is and how 
quickly it reaches out along logi- 
cal lines, even though officially 
and technically America is still at 
war with Germany. 

However, it is highly gratifying 
to know that the situation here 
is quite radically different from 
that in England. Instead of Ger- 
man toys seriously interfering 
with home manufacturers, as is 
the case there, they are here com- 
ing up a bad second. 


AMERICAN TOYS SELLING ON THEIR 
MERIT 


American makers are selling all 
the toys they can produce. But 
absolute fairness compels the 
statement that their toys are being 
sold as toys and not as American 
toys. The same rule works both 
ways, you see. 

Printers’ InK representative, 
in investigating this peculiar con- 
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dition, interviewed toy buyers in 
two large jobbing concerns, a 
chain-store company and. two re- 
tail mail-order houses. He also 
talked to a buyer in a big depart- 
ment store which buys its goods 
direct. Most of the buyers talked 
with the utmost frankness, al- 
though naturally they did not 
want their names used or their 
houses mentioned. The writer 
predicts that by another year they 
will have overcome this modesty. 

The investigation breught out 
these important facts: 

While German toys are here in 
considerable quantities, they are 
not seriously competing with the 
American made products, either 
in quality or price. 

Also, there are no complete lines 
of German toys on the American 
market. The goods here are in 


the nature of pick-up or fill-in 
propositions. 

And, most important of all, the 
German toys are inferior and are 
considerably below the - standard 
of the goods sent out from that 
country before the Kaiser began 


his war, 

The toy buyer in one big house 
that has been foremost in op- 
posing German toys during the 
war expressed a willingness to 
tell Printers’ Ink exactly what 
is what as he understands it. 

“Yes,” he said, “we are han- 
dling Gerrhan toys — principally 
small dolls, stuffed animals and 
Christmas tree ornaments. These 
are being sold to our customers 
just as we sold them before the 
war, without reference to where 
they were made. I honestly be- 
lieve that not one retailer in a 
dozen stops to think about where 
toys or tree ornaments were 
made. 

“We are not buying any full 
lines of German playthings. In 
fact, so far as I know, no full 
lines are available. I have an 
idea that the natural difficulties at- 
tending trade with Germany be- 
cause of our failure to ratify the 
peace treaty has something to do 
with this. But the main reason 
as I see it is that German manu- 
facturers in these lines are posi- 
tively unable to compete with 
American makers. You know 
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very well I am not bragging when 
I say this. Our natural inclina- 
tion would be to favor the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. At the same 
time if the Germans would come 
along with better goods at a 
lower price wé would buy them 
just as anybody else would do, 
When I say, therefore, that the 
American goods are better, I am 
saying what I want to say as an 
American, and also what is ac 
tually true as established by our 
buying experiences, 


PRICES HIGH AND QUALITY LOW 


“The big fear of American 
manufacturers all along has been 
that the Germans could under- 
sell them, especially on -the lower- 
priced toys. Well, they haven't 
up to date. Take this little talk- 
ing doll, for instance—an item of 
which we sold thousands of gross 
every season before the war. It 
has been a standard ten-cent re- 
tail seller all over America. We 
used to sell it as low as forty-five 
cents a’dozen. This year our 
price has raised all the way from 
ninety-five cents to a dollar and 
ten cents a dozen, thus making it 
a fifteen-cent retail seller at the 
very lowest. Another thing, this 
doll is not nearly the quality it 
was six years ago. The material 
is of a much lower grade and the 
workmanship imperfect. 

“Similar imperfections are seen 
in the stuffed animals, the wooden 
toys and the tree ornaments, The 
material used is away below what 
it ought to be. Perhaps associa- 
tion with the better made Ameri- 
can toys for the last few years 
has warped my judgment and 
made me incapable of passing an 


‘unbiased verdict upon German 


goods. But I do not think so. 
The German goods simply do not 
have the quality and they by ne 
means have price advantages that 
will give them very much of an 
edge over American goods. 
“Along about 1915, as I remem- 
ber it, there were practically no 
tree ornaments to be had in this 
country. This item always has 
been imported from Germany, 
American manufacturers siarted 
to produce them. Their product 


the first year was almost a joke, - 
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humb Nail Sketches 


of Washington DC. 


The per capita wealth 
of Washington, D. C. 














HE per capita 

wealth of Washing- 
ton, D. C., exceeds that 
of every other city in the 
country. 


Aside from executives, 
professional men and 
women, and the city’s 
vast army of Government 
workers, there are over 
600 industries in Wash- 
ington employing over 


35,000. 


The Washington Times 








The National Capital City’s 
-——Only 3 Cent Newspaper 





—reaches the most of the best buying 
class in the Nation’s Capital City. 


Eastern Representative 
‘I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York City 


Western Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Marquette Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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so far did it fall below the Ger- 
man ornament. The quality kept 
improving until to-day the Ger- 
man ornament is forced to take a 
second place. We sell the Ger- 
man ornament, of course, but it 
is the cheaper product designed 
for the cheaper trade—which is 
just what the American orna- 
ment was before. 

“Will we continue selling Amer- 
-ican playthings? Undoubtedly. 
Right now, as I have already ex- 
plained, such German goods as 
we have are used merely to fill 
in our line. When complete lines 
of German toys are available we 
probably will handle them if we 
can find a place for them in. our 
selling scheme. Toys are toys. 
We want our line complete, with 
a full range of items and prices. 
To bring about this condition we 
naturally are going to buy where 
we can buy to the best advan- 
tage.” 

Right after the armistice, Amer- 
ican toy manufacturers began to 
express fear of a possible inun- 
dation of German made goods. 
Some of them, in their appre- 
hension, enthusiasm, or whatever 
it might be called, proposed a na- 
tional advertising campaign to 
bring home the idea of “American 
toys for American children.” 
Such a campaign might possibly 
succeed, as was said in Printers’ 
INK a couple of times. But it 
would cost much more than it 
could be worth. 

People do not buy goods that 
way very long at atime. Such an 
advertising appeal is in. pretty 
much the same class as the ad- 
vertising done by or in behalf of 
retailers urging that people buy 
from them to “build up the neigh- 
borhood” or “help the town.” 

When the proposition is stripped 
of all its glamor, American toy 
manufacturers will recognize it 
as being not particularly beneficial 
to them in the long run to have 
the American jobbers and the 
American people accept their 
goods from sentimental considera- 
tions. It is far and away better 
that American toys be accepted 
from a standpoint of merit and 
price—which is exactly the case 
now. 
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Everybody who sells toys in this 
country will be glad from a pa- 
triotic standpoint to see American 
goods taking the lead. The fact 
that quality and price, rather than 
appeals to provincial pride or 
racial hatred, have brought about 
this pleasing condition does not 
lessen their satisfaction. On the 
direct contrary it makes their sat- 
isfaction something tangible and 
solid. 

A couple of seasons ago Sears 
Roebuck & Company received 
some German toys bought before 
the. war. It frankly admitted 
them to be such and proposed to 
sell them in a special way so that 
all the profits could go to the 
American Red Cross. A _ storm 
of criticism came in from all di- 
rections. To-day this concern 
could sell German toys just as 
easily as the American kind—if 
the quality and price were right. 

People forget. They won't 
stand hitched very long when it 
comes to buying merchandise on 
any other consideration save value. 
This is why a lot of perfectly 
good advertising effort sometimes 


goes to waste. 
* 


Southern Nursetymen Join in 


Advertising 
At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Nurserymen’s Association recently 


held in Charleston, S. C., plans for co- 
operative advertising were adopted by 
eight of the largest nursery firms in the 
Southern States. 

The object will be to fix the trade- 
mark, “Trustworthy Trees and Plants,” 
in the mind of the reader and to create 
confidence in the firms holding member- 
ship in the association. 

This advertising, while it will supple 
ment the national publicity sent out by 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men, will appear exclusively in Southern 
farm publications. The account will be 
handled by the McFarland Publicity 
Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. K. Taylor in Insurance 


Advertising 

A. K. Taylor, formerly with F. J. 
Ross Company, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency, is now advertising man- 
ager of The Continental Insurance 
Company, Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company, New York. 
Prior to the war, Mr. Taylor was for 
a number of years with the Wendell P. 
Colton. Company, advertising agency, 
as vice-president and secretary. 
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Immediate Delive 


200 ton. heaxy fabucated Budge 





250,000 CAPAGAE 


ADVERTISING 


Buying a Selling 


Finished Products 
Industrial Equipment 
Surplus Stocks Coke 
Raw Materials Scrap 
Machine Tools, New or Used 
Professional or Engineering Services 


Forms Close at Noon Preceding 
Publication Date 


DAILY Ion TRADE 
METAL MARKET REPORT 
Published Five Days Each Week 
Member Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 220 Broadway, New York 
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ESTASUSHED 1867 


Leppert Roos fir 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS. 
809 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. Sept. 9th-1920 


Mr. J.C. Gamble 
c/o Globe Democrat, 
Sity. 


Dear Sir:- 


‘For the great many years that I have been doirg 
advertising, never in all my expe 
ience has my attention been calle 
80 feraieay’ as to that which I a 
now doing in the ARTGHAVURE SB 
of the St. Louis Globe-Derccrat. 


The rate may be a little higher than ordinary 
newepaper edvertising, but one is 
well repaid for this apparent exc 
considering the direct recognition 
obtained, 


Wishing you centinued success, I am, 


Very Als yours, 
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Artgravure Ads 
Local Advertisers 


URING the first seven months of 1920 
the Globe-Democrat carried over five 
times as much local gravure advertising as 
the other St. Louis Sunday paper. 
The letter on the opposite page is from one 
of many local advertisers who prefer the 
Artgravure Section of the 


St. Lonis 
Globe-Democrat 





St. Louis’ Largest Daily 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F, St. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J.R.SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
410 Tribune Bidg. 1302 Tribune Bidg. 701 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 Regent St. LONDON, 8. W. 1 
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(Photo of new Detroit Seamiess Steel | ubes Plaat out Warren Ave. West.) 


Another Great Industry in Detroit 


One year ago the site of this great new plant 
of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company 
was a pasture lot. Now it is swarming with 
activity. Thus does Detroit keep ever-on the 
forward march. 

That is one reason why Detroit should not be 
overlooked in any advertising campaign. The 
other reason is The Detroit Free Press, the only 
morning newspaper in America’s Fourth City. 
Covering thoroughly the worthy homes, those 
whose buying ability is unquestioned, its columns 
offer you a most certain route to definite returns 
from the expenditure of advertising dollars. 


More reasons why if you ask. 


Che Betroit Free Press 


“Advertised By lis Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 

















Frankness in Copy Instills Con- 
fidence 


Advertisers Who Take the Reader into Their Confidence Find the 
Policy Pays Them 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


[ pays, sometimes, to drop elab- 
orately planned methods of sell- 
ing and resort to the simple ex- 
pedient of taking the prospect 
into your confidence. The busi- 
ness policy hinging on the theory 
that the customer is always right 
is a sort of second cousin to the 
plan of placing yourself in the 
hands of the reader by approach- 
ing him in a spirit of absolute 
frankness. 

In the face of the extravagant 
claims for “cure alls,” made by 
the advertisers of medical prepar- 
ations, it is a relief to read 
the booklet issued by Johnson 
& Johnson describing the uses of 
their K-Y Analgesic; a local ano- 
dyne for headache, neuralgia, 
rheumatism and kindred troubles. 
After covering certain ailments 
which are usually relieved by this 
preparation the booklet adopts the 
refreshing tone of taking the 
reader into its confidence. “K-Y 
Analgesic,” it says in effect, “af- 
fords relief for numerous ills, but 
the reason frankly cannot be ex- 
plained. Prepared with the defi- 
nite purpose in mind to relieve 
certain ailments, it was found that 
its application proved beneficial in 
assisting a wide variety of condi- 
tions. The fact remains that al- 
though unable to explain the rea- 
son for the relief, in certain cases, 
4 action is usually found help- 
ul.” 

As a result of this marked 
frankness, the reader instinctively 
begins to have confidence in the 
manufacturers and is more than 
willing to experiment. When a 
concern of the national standing 
of Johnson & Johnson takes users 
of one of its products sufficient- 
ly into its confidence to admit 
inability to explain the reason for 
a remedy’s action, there is some- 


thing in the policy for other ad- 
vertisers to look into. In the face 
of such an argument, the reader’s 
inclination to challenge broad 
claims is swept aside and the com- 
fortable feeling is established that 
the advertiser is advancing his 
claims in a co-operative spirit. 
The concern which takes a 
reader into its confidence, either 
through its salesmen or the print- 
ed page, gains the valuable point of 
making the prospect feel that he 
has a keener personal interest in 
the proposition because the ad- 
vancement has been made through 
personal channels. An advertise- 
ment cannot take the reader into 
its confidence and not be personal. 
Mudge & Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Mudge Gasoline 
Section and Inspection Motor 
Cars for steam railroads, recent- 
ly ran an interesting page of copy 
in a railroad paper which illus- 
trates how a large concern can 
profitably unbend in its attitude 
toward prospective users. At the 
top of the page was shown a pic- 
ture of the president of the com- 
pany, seated at his desk and look- 
ing directly at the reader. Under 
this personal picture appeared the 
headline, “An Informal Message 
to You from Burton Mudge, 
President Mudge & Company.” 
The body matter started off: “I 
have just written a letter to an 
official of your road. It will reach 
him sometime within the week. 
This subject is one which you will 
view with importance.” The 
proposition was then outlined 
and the copy closed with the 
following statement: “If you are 
the official to whom our above- 
mentioned letter is addressed and 
you are interested in the subject, 
well and good; if we should have 
addressed another official on this 
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subject, please pass the letter on 
to the proper party for reply.” 

In this case the tie-up of con- 
fidence was made with the letter, 
and interest in the letter was 
strengthened by the informal man- 
ner in which the president of the 
company took the reader into- his 
confidence: by telling him that it 
was on the way. 

The success of the recent twenty 
per cent discount sale launched 
by John Wanamaker unquestion- 
ably owed some of its success to 
the manner in which it was ad- 
vertised. While it is true that 
the mere price reductions would 
have attracted thousands of buy- 
ers, the event assumed large pro- 
portions in public opinion due to 
the recognized Wanamaker atti- 
tude of taking the public into con- 
fidence. Those who read the ad- 
vertising caught the spirit of the 
message as it applied to an at- 
tempt to reduce the high cost of 
living. This impression was care- 
fully built to cement a bond of co- 
operative spirit between the store 
and the multitude of shoppers 


who, through the advertising, were 
taken into confidence and made 
to see the object behind the sale. 
Naturally, other mercantile houses 
followed suit with similar price 
reductions, but by taking the pub- 


lic into his confidence, John 
Wanamaker won the credit of 
swaying the opinion of the buying 
mass and strengthening his hold 
on the market. 

This policy of taking the reader 
into your confidence has many 
angles and is encountered in many 
forms. 

For example, there is the plan 
of confiding in the reader the se- 
crets or points regarding the me- 
chanical construction of a device. 
Copy and illustration that’ explain 
the most minute details, and tell 
“why,” place the manufacturer in 
the favorable light of not holding 
back anything. When an adver- 
tiser bares his points of design 
and leaves nothing hidden, he 
places his cards face upwards on 
the table and leaves it to the 
reader to judge. 

“Getting Right Down to the 
Point and Looking into the Noz- 
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zle,” is the headline used by the 
Star Brass Works to advertise 
Spray Cooling Systems. A head- 
line of this sort in itself is a good 
confidence builder because the 
reader infers that the advertiser 
is going to take him intd his con- 
fidence regarding construction, 
Thus technical advertising copy 
that shows a willingness to go into 
details of design is more than 
likely to meet with favorable re. 
ception. 

That this principle of advertis- 
ing is a sound one can readily be 
proved by considering the import- 
ant-part that taking a listener into 
your confidence plays in other 
walks of life. The line in the 
theatrical production of “Peter 
Pan,” which invariably won the 
greatest applause, was spoken by 
Miss Maude Adams. At a critical 
point in this whimsical play, Miss 
Adams stepped to the footlights, 
dropped her part for the instant, 
and with extended arms appealed 
to the audience in the words, “Do 
you believe in fairies? Oh say 
that you do!” The appeal invari- 
ably brought down the house and 
the prolonged outburst of hand- 
clapping brought,back to life the 
dying spot of light and saved the 
fairy, Tinker Bell, from being ex- 
tinguished. The house rose to the 
appeal because the actress, with all 
the art at her command, stepped 
out of her role and took her 
listeners into her confidence. 

Turning for a minute to the 
methods used by two-legged sales- 
men, we find that the same prin- 
ciple i is successfully applied. Many 
a sale which otherwise would be 
lost is gained by the frankness of 
the salesman who takes his pros- 
pect into his confidence and gives 
him “behind the scenes” facts. 

A good example of this kind 
of salesmanship recently came be- 
fore the attention of the writer. 
It happened in a smoking car, the 
principals being two automobile 
owners who were discussing tires. 

Said one: “I bought two rebuilt 
tires the other day; something I 
have never done before.” 

“What made you do that?” 
asked the other. “Are rebuilt 
tires any good?” 
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—habits that compel 


You cannot select the time to 
read your daily Newspaper. 


You must read it morning and 
evening, day in and day out. 


And you do. 
Habit compels you. 


To many the regular reading of 
merchandising news (some call 
it advertising) is a habit. 


The resulting immediate action 
is also habit. 


Habit is the line of least resist- 
ance in every single thing 
you do. 


And that is why advertising in 
daily Newspapers sells more 
goods than any other type of 
advertising medium. _. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City pow oak San Francisco 
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“Well,” said the first speaker, 
“I think it was the explanation of 
the tire salesman that made me try 
them. You know, like many 
drivers, I have always been skep- 
tical of the rebuilt tire business, 
because I never understood it. 
Just out of curiosity I dropped 
into the store of a small dealer 
who makes a specialty of buying 
up worn tires and rebuilding them. 
This chap took me into his confi- 
dence and told me how it was 
done. 

“It appears that the first thing 
he looks at is the inner walls. If 
the walls are sound he puts on 
a new tread and_ thoroughly 
strengthens any defects. It was 
really quite interesting, and judg- 
ing from the way he told it I be- 
lieve it is practical. Of course, he 
frankly admitted that no tire can 
be as good as a new one, but he 
told me enough about the inside 
ropes of his business to convince 
me that I would receive good value 
from any tires he might recom- 
mend. As a result I bought two. 
His story was so interesting that 
I don’t see why some large com- 
pany doesn’t start an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign to sell rebuilt 
tires. I am sure that if the gen- 
eral public understood this branch 
of the trade, as he explained it, a 
large market could be created. 

“The trouble with most of these 
rebuilt tire people is that they ad- 
vertise their tires to be as good as 
new ones. If they’d only take the 
public into their confidence and 
tell people the things this dealer 
told me the manufacturers of new 
tires would have to hustle.” 

As a matter of fact, there are 
some advertisers in the machine- 
tool field who are using much this 
same argument, advertising what 
their machines will not do as well 
as what they are designed to ac- 
complish. This sort of frank- 
ness, by warning prospective users 
not to expect too much, strength- 
ens the argument in favor of us- 
ing the machine simply for the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

There are a number of pitfalls 
in the path of the advertiser who 
plans to take the reader into his 
confidence. 
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An advertisement that seeks the 
confidence of the reader must 
ring true. In other words, there 
must be authority behind the 
story. For this reason the use of 
a trade character is not good pol 
icy if this trade character be made 
to do the talking. Trade char- 
acters are in a sense unreal and 
there are only a few of them g0 
universally recognized and asso- 
ciated with their concerns that 
words which take the reader into 
their confidence carry weight. In 
general, when a trade character is 
made to speak, its utterances 
should be on other subjects than 
imparting confidential information, 

A humorous figure made of soap 
with toothpicks for legs may safe- 
ly be made to spout about creamy 
lather, but if the soap’ manufac- 
turer wishes to take the public 
into his confidence regarding in- 
side facts pertaining to his busi- 
ness, the words should be spoken 
by some company representative 
of more weight. The usual trade 
character should be limited to tell- 
ing the selling points of a prod- 
uct, but when it comes to a more 
serious discussion the time is ripe 
to employ a gag. 

Advertisers with a confidential 
story to tell should be serious, 
Flippancy may be all right in its 
place, but the problem of taking 
the reader into your confidence 
calls for serious presentation and 
logical copy. It is fatal to run 
the risk of giving the impression 
that you are treating the subject 
lightly, for the reader will respond 
in tune with the keynote of your 
appeal. 

Also, be sure that you have a 
real story to tell before adopting 
this copy slant. Confidences that 
are not confidences fall short of 
the mark. 

Taking the reader into your 
confidence begets confidence, 
whether across a counter of 
through the medium of printed 
advertising. The confidential tone 
in advertising is a good note to 
strike, provided you really have 
something worthy to impart, and 
if done will go a long way toward 
awakening a responsive chord in 
the reader. 
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Brute-Power 


’S the tremendous, persistent hammering of 
[en Dominant Idea that welds sales. It is 
Mie -“~ our firm conviction that every advertising 

: campaign should be born of a Dominant Idea 
s that that fairly writes itself into vivid advertising— 
ort of translates itself into hundred-point salesmanship. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
r or this organization will ledly call to give you 
detailed information regarding Dominating 


rd in 5 S. WABASH AVE. LEADER NEWS BLOG. 
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Leadership in Live 


Stock Advertising 


TE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
carried a total of 1,590,515 lines of 

live stock advertising during the first 
seven months of 1920. This exceeds the 
combined total for the seven months of 
the four leading farm weeklies (in point of 
live stock lineage) measured by the Adver- 
tising Audit Company.. Two members of 
THE Corn BELT FARM DalIies each carried 
more live stock advertising during this 
period than the leading farm weekly (in 
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point of live stock lineage) measured by 
the Advertising Audit Company. Com- 
parative figures on live stk advertising 
in various agricultural publications will be 
supplied upon request. 


§ None of the live stock advertising is duplicated 
in THe Corn Bett Farm Dates. Each publication 
has its own clientele located in the particular 
territory in which it circulates. Furthermore, 
live stock advertisers cannot buy space in these 
papers at a lower rate than commercial advertisers. 


§ When farmers themselves buy this space so 
predominately Jit may well be considered a cri- 
terion of the value of THe Corn Bett Farm Dates 
to general advertisers seeking the farmer trade. 


§ Regardless of what publications you are using 
to cover the Corn Belt, you can stiffen up your 
campaign by reaching the live stock farmers—the 
“Captains of Agriculture’—through THe Corn 
Bett Farm Dates. 


The quality of the circulation has been estab- 
ished for nearly a half century. Each paper sells 
for $5 a year in advance and subscribers gladly 
pay this price for the speciakized, complete and 
indispensable service they receive. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman; Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, IIL 
General Advertising Office: 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Advertising Office: 

PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 




















This is a chapter in the serial story of The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. Previous advertisements mailed upon request. 
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HERE once was an Auto- 

mobile Driver who used all 
Six Cylinders going Down 
Grade, but when he came to a 
Hill he took the wires off two 
Spark Plugs and tried to nego- 
tiate the hill on Four Cylinders. 
You will agree that he was a 
Pretty Foolish Driver. 









A Six Cylinder Parable 


Another automobile company 
Took an Opposite View. They 
ran on Six Cylinders in good 
times; now they are running on 
Six and Giving her a lot of Ex- 
tra Gas. When others are 
Dropping Out they are going 
Strong. Here’s what they say: 

“With summer coming on and 
the market slowing up we've 
started advertising big. We are 
running more and larger copy 
than we used last winter. Our 
business is brisk. We sold more 
cars in August than in June.” 





Going down hill he Used all Six Cylinders 


Yet a Lot of automobile ad- 
vertisers and other advertisers 
are Just Like Him. Last fall 
and winter when they couldn’t 
supply their Customers’ De- 
mands (the Going was Good) 
they advertised on a very Large 
Scale (used Six Cylinders). 
Now that they have Struck the 
Upgrade, quite a Few of them 


are Deliberately getting out and 
taking the Wires off two of 
their Spark Plugs. Just like 


the Grocer who Pulled Down 
the Curtains in his store be- 
cause his groceries Weren’t 
Selling. 





When he struck the Upgrade he deliber- 
ately took the Wires off two Spark Plugs 


A lot of Pessimists say we are 
in for a business depression 
This Winter. Those who Dis- 
charge their Best Salesmen 
doubtless will find business 
slow. But think—how much 
Better it would be for Every- 
one to keep On His Toes and 
when business shows Signs of 
Slowing Down, step on the Gas, 
keep Hitting on All Six—and 
take the Hill on High! 





MORAL :—The purpose of Advertising is 

to Sell Goods and the time to Push Ad- 
vertising is when Sales Don’t Come Easy. 

The Business Manager, 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 
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Training the College Mind 
toward G. E. 


How a Great Corporation Builds for the Good Will of the Future 
Business Executives 


By Augustus Paul Cooke 


UILD for the good will of the 

business executives and house- 
hold managers of to-morrow by 
cultivating the friendship and 
confidence of the college men and 
women of to-day. This is the 
slant of an advertising campaign 
by the General Electric Company, 
begun as an experiment last year, 
which is being continued this year 
because of the success of the ven- 
ture from its inception. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of this advertising text is its edu- 
cational tone, for there has never 
been any effort made to produce 
direct sales, or immediately to 
stimulate business in any way. It 
has been solely good will advertis- 
ing. The only “replies” which 
General Electric sought at all 
were through the solicitation of 
requests for a booklet describing 
the interior workings and func- 
tions of the corporation’s several 
plants—another chapter in its edu- 
cational work. Many thousands 
of these booklets were distributed 
as a result of this advertising cam- 
paign. 

Specially prepared copy was 
used in nearly 500 publications in 
350 colleges throughout the United 
States, which not only included 
the engineering and technology 
schools, but also academic uni- 
versities, women’s colleges, and 
upwards of forty alumni publica- 
tions as well. In this manner the 
company was able to reach about 
a half a million undergraduates 
and nearly 200,000 alumni in all 
walks of life. 

The cost of this campaign was 
about $40,000 the first year, with 
a slight increase for this year. 
Taking it for granted that the 
average college student had 
scarcely given more thought to 
electricity than being a mystic 
force which provided light, heat, 
power and perhaps the impulse to 
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start one’s motorcar, this copy 
was built on educational lines. Its 
purpose was to show the thou- 
sand and one parts electricity and 
electrically driven machinery play 
on the stage of every-day life. 

Full-page copy was used, illus- 
trated with photographic and 
line-drawing art work. There was 
never any touch of technicality, 
even though such an angle might 
be relished by engineering and 
technology students. 


COLLEGE GIRLS WILL REMEMBER 


The opening gun in this college 
campaign was fired at the begin- 
ning of the college year—“male 
and female” copy being used in 
the respective college publications. 

The women’s college copy was 
built on the theme of “The Pass- 
ing of Cinderella,” showing a 
modern college girl in cap and 
gown, surveying the traditional 
Cinderella household implements 
of drudgery—the broom, the wash- 
tub, the dustpan and the flatiron. 
The modern Cinderella is seen 
pushing a button, which reveals 
a “fade-in” of modern electrical 
appliances, as the washing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, electric 
toaster and electric iron. 

After a brief preface, connect- 
ing the fairy tale with the modern 
housekeeper, the copy goes on: 
“And now the girl of 1920 looks 
to electricity as the fairy prince 
who makes life easier and fuller. 
Just a push of the button—and 
tiny electric motors sweep, wash 
dishes or clothes, clean and scour, 
make ice or ice cream, run the 
sewing machine and play the pia- 
no or phonograph.” 

The story for the male under- 
gradhates is slightly different. 
The photograph illustration is of 
a college man, seated at his desk, 
reading under a student’s lamp, 
while in the left of the picture a 
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An Open Letter 


New York, August 27, 1920. . 


I have just noticed a circular which the Advertising 
Department of the Woman's World sent out, which 
gives certain comparisons in rates and the increased 
cost of color pages above the black-and-white pages. 
I notice this statement shows that Pictorial Review 
charges the very smallest increase for color adver- 
tising (among all the high-class women’s magazines 
mentioned in the statement). 


I notice, however, that this statement says that the 
“December, 1919, A. B. C. Audit of Pictorial Review 
is not available.” Perhaps, the Woman's World did 
not know that on account of the Printers’ strike the 
December issue of Pictorial Review was not printed, 
but that the issue previous to December showed a net 
paid circulation of 2,011,715 copies. 


It may further interest you to know that the print 
order for our next issue (the November number) is 


2,100,000 copies. 
Very cordially yours, 


be Beck 


Advertising Director 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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Pictorial Review 


The last issues (the September numbers) of the 
leading women’s magazines show the following: 


That Pictorial Review again has made the largest 
gains, among the leading women’s magazines, both in 
volume of space carried, as well as in percentage of 
volume, above the previous September number. 


Pictorial Review's gain, in lineage (above the 


September, 1919, issue), is 18,890 lines. 


In percentage, it gained 47%. 


The print order for the next issue (the 
November number) is 2,100,000 copies. 


Pictorial Review sells at 25c per copy 
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hand protrudes, holding a bril- 
liant Mazda. 

The text has to do with “The 
Story of Your Study Lamp.” It 
continues: “If you were studying 
by an old, smoky oil lamp and 
suddenly a modern, sun-like Maz- 
da lamp were thrust into the room 
the contrast would be dazzling. 
That instant would unfold the re- 





The Passing of Cinderella 


Te oom ete nates te of ‘W hue (he motors do the work other 
electric apphances are distributed about 
realty the howse to make good living more 
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There is the great hydraulic plant, 
the streetcar, the electric-propelled 
railway train, and the electrically 
driven battleship, along with the 
X-ray, the arc welding operation, 
and, lastly, the electric light in 
the home, 

The text of this copy might be 
an excerpt .from a baccalaureate 
sermon, for it reads: “The gradu- 
ate of to-day enters a 
world electrical. Gath- 
ered from the distant 
waterfalls, or gener- 
ated by the steam 
turbine, electric power 
is transmitted to the 
busiest city or the 


smaller country 
place. And so 
electricity, scarcely 


older than the grad- 
uate of to-day, ap- 
pears in a practical, 
well-developed service 
on every hand.” 
Then, as a sort of 
parting advice to the 
embryo business or 
professional man, the 
text concludes: “Rec- 
ognize its (electric- 
ity’s) poaver, study its 
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and play the piano or phonograph. of other da: 


A CHILD'S STORY ADAPTED TO TEACHING COLLEGE 


GRADUATES 


sult of thirty years’ development, 
research and manufacturing in 
electric lighting.” 

So on down the calendar of 
college months until June is 
reached. Then there is a gradua- 
tion thought, of course, in the 
copy. The college senior, in cap 
and gown, diploma in hand, is 
pictured leaving the college gates 
and “Entering the World Electri- 
cal,” as the caption has it. The 
centre-piece is a line-drawn circle, 
in which many of the giant 
uses, and some of the smaller 
ones, of electricity are pictured. 





the benefit of all man- 
kind.” 

The General Elec- 
tric Company, per- 
haps, is one of the 
first of America’s big 
corporations to realize 
that many of man’s 
lasting impressions 
are formed while in 
college, both in classroom and out. 

What the immediate fruits of 
the advertising will be is probably 
not concerning the advertiser a 
great deal, but it is on the cumu- 
lative, year-to-year results, that 
will increase like compound inter- 
est, that General Electric is bet- 
ting about $50,000 yearly, in addi- 
tion to its other expansive adver- 
tising. 





Edward W. Haislip, formerly treas- 
urer of the Meinzinger Studios, De- 
troit, has become sales manager of 
Howard-Garfield-Gray, advertising illus- 
trators of the same city. 
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Patent Medicines Threatened in 
England 


Viscount Astor Sponsor for Enactment Which Would Put Them Out 
of Business . 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


N all European countries except 

Britain, severe restrictions on 
proprietary medicines have long 
been in force, but the manufac- 
turers have usually been able to 
get along somehow, nevertheless. 
In some countries the formula or 
the composition of an advertised 
medicine has to appear on the 
label. In France, a_ registered 
druggist has to be the proprietor, 
in whole or. part, of the business: 
but it doesn’t matter in how small 
a part. In Sweden no medicine 
can be sold except on a doctor’s 
prescription. In Germany the 
government used to have the 
pleasant habit of advertising the 
ingredients and their cost, at the 
expense of the proprietor, when- 
ever it felt like it, and also of 
confiscating the goods in stock, 
though as these were sold by auc- 
tion and the money given back to 
the owner (who generally at- 
tended, the sale and bought the 
stuff himself) this was more 
troublesome than painful. 

If the bill just introduced into 
the House of Lords by that very 
undemocratic-sounding American, 
Lord Astor, becomes law, things 
will not be pleasant for medicine 
men in England. The Astor bill, 
which is a Government measure 
promoted by the Ministry of 
Health, purports to stop the sale 
of fraudulent proprietary medi- 
cines and surgical articles; but it 
goes a good deal further than 
that. With the legal verbiage cut 
out, this is what it amounts to: 

Proprietors of advertised medi- 
cines must be registered with the 
Ministry of Health and deposit a 
formula and adhere to it in their 
goods; proprietary appliances for 
deafness and hernia are to be 
illegal; so is correspondence on. 
treatment; money-back offers are 
likewise prohibited. Fictitious 


testimonials, the bare statement 
that a qualified medical man has 
recommended the goods (unless 
his full name and address are 
given) and any terms implying 
that the goods originated with a 
doctor, are all of them offences. 
Where synthetic drugs are sold as 
proprietaries the chemical name 
must be printed on the label, but 
the manufacturer must not print 
the statement that the goods are 
registered under the Act, nor must 
he use labels recommending the 
goods for any disease not men- 
tioned in his statement filed with 
the Registrar. If it “appears 
likely” to the “Minister of Health 
that any preparation “will, or is 
likely to” cause injury to health, 
he can remove it from the register, 
thereby making the sale of it 
illegal; and no medicine may be 
advertised to cure cancer, con- 
sumption, lupus, fits, epilepsy, 
diseases of women, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, or any other dis- 
ease which the Minister of Health 
may decide to add to the schedule. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SECRETS MAY 
BE DIVULGED 


If this bill is not considerably 
modified in the House of Com- 
mons, the patent medicine busi- 
ness will receive a considerable 
biff. For one thing, the secrets 
will all be out; for while it is 
provided that the Registrar shall 
not disclose any formula, the bill 
makes it evident that-a large staff 
of official doctors and analysts 
will require access to the particu- 
lars in. order to perform the pre- 
scribed duties of the Ministry of 
Health, and when a secret is thus 
shared, it is sure to leak out. 

The fact is that the measure is 
a doctors’ scheme, first and last 
and all the time; and while os- 
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tensibly aimed at fraud, gives the 
Health Ministry, without being at 
the trouble of passing a fresh law 
through Parliament, the power to 
suppress any advertised medicine 
it likes. The Ministry will be 
staffed by doctors, who, of course, 
want a monopoly of the medicine 
business for themselves. 


DRUGGISTS WILL FEEL WEIGHT OF 
NEW LAW 


Patent medicine advertisers, 
however, will not be the only suf- 
ferers. There are somewhere 
about 11,000 druggists in the 
country, all of whom have several 
proprietaries of their own. Each 
of these will have to be registered 
(paying a fee) and a large pro- 
portion will have to be relabeled, 
to eliminate wording that is ren- 
dered illegal. But there is no 
occasion to feel any sympathy for 
the druggists. Probably 90 per 
cent of their proprietaries are 
substitutes deliberately gotten up 
with the object of being pushed 
in place of advertised remedies. 
Moreover, Viscount Astor’s bill is 
the outcome of a book, largely 
supported by druggists some years 
ago, purporting to give the for- 
mulas of advertised medicines; 
and of a parliamentary committee, 
which made the druggists jump 
for joy in 1914, when they insti- 
gated doctors to get it appointed, 
for the purpose of investigating 
patent medicines. 

The bill has still to get through 
the House of Commons; but it is 
a Government measure, and the 
Government can do anything it 
likes in the Commons, because at 
least 75 per cent of the members 
would lose their seats forever if 
the administration resigned. There 
have, of course, been great abuses 
in the patent medicine business; 
but newspapers and advertising 
men have been so stern in “clean- 
ing up,” of late years, that actual 
fraud has been stamped out. Con- 
sidering what the medical pro- 
fession has repeatedly beén con- 
victed of in‘ the way of incom- 
petence, the claim that the sale of 
medicines ought to be removed 
from the hands of the ignorant is 
not very impressive. 
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Four New Accounts with 
Silberstein Agency 


L. Black & Co., clothing manufac. 
turers of Rochester, N. Y., have put 
their advertising account in the hands 
of Alfred Silberstein, New York. A 
campaign as been planned to give 
greater prominence to the trade-name 
“Vogue Clothes,” under which the 
Black product is marketed. The Silber- 
stein agency is also handling the adver- 
tising accounts of Rose Brothers, mak- 
ers of “Modern-Made” trousers and 
overcoats, New York; Schaffner Broth- 
ers, Cleveland, O., the “K. & S.” boys’ 
shirts and blouses, and the National 
ea Laundry Service Corp., New 
or 





Sixteenth Year of Y. M. C. A. 
Advertising Course 


The Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., 
New York, has issued an announcement 
of its course in ag py for the 
coming season. Frank lanchard, 
who has been director of the course 
since its organization in 1904, will again 
be in charge. e course will open on 
October 13 and will have evening ses- 
sions every week until March 30, 1921, 
with the exception of a holiday recess. 
Well-known men in various branches of 
advertising will address the class on 
phases of advertising with which they 
are intimately connected. 





Coal Wholesalers Advertise 
Their Virtues 


The Wholesale Coal’ Trade Associa- 
tion of New York City has started a 
newspaper campaign to explain the na- 
ture and value of the services per- 
formed by the bituminous coal whole- 
salers. he idea is that they can avoid 
criticism directed at the industry, for 
which they are not responsib e, by 
——, explaining the way the whole- 
sale coal Business is conducted. The 
campaign is under the direction of the 
Mutual Service Corporation, New York. 





Canada’s Newsprint Sales 
Double 


Newsprint and book paper exported 
by Canada to the United States in July 
was valued at $5,535,386, according to a 
special repent issued by the Codes 
Pulp and Paper Association. 

Paper exports to the United Kingdom 
and other countries were valued at $1,- 
341,628. Combined exports of paper and 
pulp were valued at $16,014,747, a gain 
AE ag than 100 per cent over July, 
1 , 





A By-Product of a Want-Ad 


“What was the result of your adver- 


_tisin a lost dog?” 


ramps have been infesting my 
place ever since.—Kansas City Journal. 
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Ohio’s Place in the Sun 





is evident in the 1920 presidential campaign. Ohio 
sia- sways the country. Cleveland sways Ohio and The 
_ Plain Dealer sways Cleveland. 


or The Plain Dealer knows local conditions and 
le distributors, and renders priceless co-operation in 
z establishing or increasing markets in Northern Ohio. 


Enlist this valuable selling aid. Address Merchan- 
dising Department. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


on 2 eae 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 


JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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A Plan to Test Copy 


in Advance . 


eee in many lines who 

sell through dealers can now 
test their copy appeals in much the 
same way as does a mail order 
advertiser. 


And since these tests often show 
that one appeal sells from two to as 
high as ten times the amount of goods 
as another appeal, it can be worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the advertiser to know the kind of 
copy to use in his main campaign. 
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The plan we have devised for 
making these tests is based on the 
experience we have gained in 
handling the advertising of the 
largest and most successful mail or- 
der concerns in the country which 
never spend large amounts on un- 
tried copy. 


How important this advanced 
knowledge as to the appeal which 
will sell the most goods can be is 
shown by the fact that one of our 
clients is today selling twice the 
goods at two thirds his former ad- 
vertising cost through “tested ap- 
peal” copy, while another has put 
over a new staple in months when 
he had calculated that it would take 
years. 


May we tell you more—no obli- 
gation. Our booklet, “The Tested 
Appeal in Advertising” will be sent 
on request. Please use your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, zac., Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. New York 


Baltimore 
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Ghe Goldmann Philosophy 
| 





FOR 44 years the Goldmann 
organization has lived by this 
doctrine: 


Eternal vigilance toward the Quality of 
its work; Service of unfailing faithfulness; 
and lastly, the application of every pos- 
sible economy of mechanics and methods 
that will not jeopardize that type of 
Quality and Service. 


The fruits of this Philosophy are pleasant, 
permanent and mutually profitable re- 
lations with an ever-increasing clientele. 




















IsAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers since 1876 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 

















Billy Sunday, 


Copy Writer 


Can Advertising Men Take a Tip from Beelzebub’s Arch Enemy? 


By H. T. 


HREE advertising men were 

breaking bread together re- 
cently and talking shop. They 
talked Advertising Art. They 
talked Advertising Copy. And as 
they tarried over coffee, one of the 
trio deliberately started a lengthy 
session of pro-and-con argument 
by vouchsafing the opinion that 
one of the greatest copy writers 
of to-day is not a copy writer at 
all, but a preacher. 

“Whaddaya mean — preacher?” 
_ one, a writer of copy him- 
self. 

“Humph!” said the third, or 
words to that effect. “Who is he?” 

“Billy Sunday,” grinned Num- 
ber One; “the Reverend William 
A. Sunday himself.” 

Talk at the luncheon table in- 
stantly grew animated and rather 
out of tune. The three voices 
blended in inharmonious chorus, 
each member of the little group 
trying vainly to interject into the 
conversation certain parts of 
speech conveying an opinion. The 
debating voices attracted a waiter, 
but he was discreet. One glance 
at his verbose charges convinced 
him that he and his services were 
not desired, so he lapsed back into 
his reverie. 

“Sunday’s too slangy,” said one. 

“Too grotesque,” said the other. 

“He’s great!” said Number One. 
“He’s original. He doesn’t aim 
over the dear public’s head. He 
never goes to the obvious. His 
mode of expression never bores. 
He draws huge crowds because 
his language is their language. 

e vitalizes his messages by 
dramatizing them. [Ever hear 
him ?” 


“No,” said one. “Never was in- 
terested,” grunted the other. 
_ “Well, if you will let me edge 
in a couple of sentences, I'll give 
you some examples of Sunday’s 
skill as a phrase-juggler. Waiter! 


Coffee all around. Yes, sir! 
Sunday. can say ‘Excuse my dust’ 
to a lot of us copy men. 


Mitchell 


“Now I don’t claim for one 
minute that we can make use of 
the same kind of syntax he uses, 
but I do say that we can just as 
studiously avoid’ the humdrum, 
the hackneyed, and go to a more 
interesting and sprightly manner 
of telling the public about certain 
desirable merchandise. 

“I know Billy Sunday inti- 
mately—know him as Bill. I cov- 
ered his meetings in three cities 
for twenty-seven weeks. running 
a few years ago, when the city 
directory folks listed me as a re- 
porter. I saw him grip and sway 
the imagination of three big, busy 
cities; saw eager thousands elbow 
and bellow and scratch and strug- 
gle to get into his huge frame 
tabernacles; saw him deliver a 
brand of oratory that kept those 
thousands afraid to cough lest 
they miss a word. 


HE TALKS IN STRONG METAPHORS 


“Now I ask you: what’s the 
secret of Billy Sunday’s mag- 
netism? Why is he able to at- 
tract multitudes of listeners when 
some of the more orthodox minis- 
ters, despite, in many cases, true 
eloquence, have difficulty filling 
their churches? If you should 
lean over and ask me, I’d say it’s 
because Sunday is a better psy- 
chologist. ‘The people have been 
having theology served politely 
and conventionally across polished 
rostrums and in purist grammar 
since babyhood. Sunday comes 
along and thunders his preach- 
ments from a platform of rough, 
unpainted pine, and he excoriates 
old Lucifer J. Satan in a style of 
speech just as unvarnished as the 
pulpit he pounds with his fists. 

“But, as I said, we can’t pos- 
sibly write advertising copy as 
Sunday indites sermons. It seems 
to me, however, that we can at 
least strive to get a new twist to 
the old sales arguments we have 
to use over and over again. We 
can go more to striking metaphors 
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and similes. And speaking of 
metaphors and_ similes, that’s 
where Sunday scintillates. With 
them he makes an otherwise com- 
monplace assertion sparkle and 
blaze like a Tiffany showcase. 

“Sunday’s way of putting things 
is bizarre, often ludicrous. One 
may laugh and chortle all over 
upon hearing some of his state- 
ments, but one can’t help under- 
standing and remembering the 
serious portent and meaning he 
seeks to drive home. 

“You know yourself that the 
average minister would refer to 
a wife-beater, for example, in 
terms that would scarcely ruffle 
the tenderest cave man. But Sun- 
day says, ‘A wife-beater is a plug- 
ugly, cowardly, good-for-nothing 
scoundrel who’s so low down he’d 
have to take an airplane to kiss 
a grass snake!’ 

“Women sometimes hear their 
tendency toward an_ irreducible 
minimum of dress criticized in 
church, but it’s usually done with 
some regard to their feelings. 
But Billy Sunday endeavors to 
shame ’em into more clothes by 
shouting his opinion that the aver- 
age ballroom costume wouldn’t 
‘make a pair of leggins for a 
humming bird, or a tail for a 
kite.’ 

“In my opinion, gentlemen, we 
can also take a tip from Sunday 
when it comes to using a little al- 
legory. A great many of Billy’s 
sermons are almost entirely al- 
legorical, and I don’t see why 
more of us advertising men—” 

“And women,” said one. 

“Yes, yes!” murmured _ the 
other. “Don’t forget them.” 

“_why more of us advertising 
men and women don’t delve more 
into the realm of allegory when 
we have a dull subject to spruce 
up and render interesting. It can 
be done. No product is so non- 
descript and featureless that the 
copy has to be utterly lifeless and 
uninteresting. Why, even some of 
the undertakers put life into copy 
nowadays! 

“T remember Sunday’s famous 
sermon to kids, He delivers it in 
every town he goes to. Some 3,000 
youngsters made up his audience 
in one city. They ranged from 
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the age of rattles to that of chang. 
ing voice. Bill just took ’em all 
up on his lap, figuratively speak- 
ing, and talked to them like a 
daddy. His sermon was all about 
the Ten Commandments, but it 
wouldn’t have made much of an 
impression on those restless year- 
lings if he hadn’t worked into it 
a bit of symbolical dramatization, 

“In other words, instead of just 
telling them in everyday terms the 
meaning of the Ten Command- 
ments, and explaining what it 
means for children to break any 
of them, he resorted to a novel 
means of impressing those things 
upon them, 

“He brought out ten cheap, 
gaudy pieces of bric-a-brac and 
set each one on_a table to repre- 
sent one of the Commandments, 
Then he told the children how 
little boys and girls often broke 
some of the Commandments un- 
thinkingly; how bad habits 
started early in life might easily 
lead to the breaking of them all. 
One by one, as a climax to some 
story of typical childish misbe- 
havior, he picked up a hammer 
and smashed into smithereens one 
of the fragile symbols. Those 
children gasped each time, horri- 
fied. And naturally enough, the 
prank that caused éach hammer 
blow became something for them 
to shrink from, something they 
would long remember. 

“Why can’t we try to be as 
adroit in advertising copy? To my 
mind, the public is getting rather 
fed up on advertising that is 
mostly braggadocio, filled to the 
boring point with cxtravagant 
superlatives. As a matter of fact, 
I truly believe we could afford to 
go to slang oftener than we do, 
provided it is well done. Sunday's 
slang helps him along, that’s sure. 
The people certainly seem to like 
it. In fact, many of the clergy 
enjoy hearing Sunday preach, just 
as many of the purist writers of 
literature, the staid stylists, splash 
gaily into a yarn by George Ade 
or Ring Lardner. 

“The main thing that I, as a 
copy writer, have learned from 
Sunday’s methods is the value of 
saying a thing as differently as 
possible.” 
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THEY READ IT! 


The Youth’s Companion 
is bought to read— 
and to read through 


It is not bought to ‘‘pick up’’ or to 
‘“‘skim through.” It is subscribed 
for because its purpose and -policy 
are subscribed to. 


It is not bought for a single feature 
but because all of it is interesting— 
to all of the Family—all of the time. 


For these reasons it offers a differ- 
ent quality of attention to what the 
advertiser may wish to say. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
. Beston, Massachusetts —- 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Building Chicago Office : 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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Number 


The Northcliffe Mi he 5 ne fet bowing pe pt ae Tl 
byt DAIL ee tt “OnE E EVEN. NG N. 

, THE OVER RSEA S DAILY MAIL ( We cay a 
Daily Mail), THE CONTINENTAL DAILY ‘M 
particular is dealt with in this series of Eo TR 


. 


HE NORTHCLIFFE PRESS is 
thing more than a newspaper servig 
is an integral part of the national 
individual life of Great Britain. 
In national affairs it possesses pre 
and power founded on the solid rock 
fearless and outspoken criticism. 
It has won the confidence and re 
of its millions of individual reader 
the “helping hand” policy it cons 
follows, for the Northcliffe Press eu 
not only to serve its readers with 
world’s news—which it does with am 
ing completeness and unswerving acct 
—but also to champion the cause of fi 
and remove the reasons of wrongs. 
Because of this wide definition of 
duty of a newspaper service the Nom There 
clifte Press enjoys the fullest and mg its aut 
intimate rapprochement with its read 
And, this is reflected in the results 
tained from its advertising colum 
Advertisers enjoy the benefit of a de 
of “responsiveness” to appeals that 
other media can give. 


ACHIEVEMENT : 


In the darkest days of the war when the 
age of high explosiwe shells made defeat ae 
3 full weight of the Northcliffe P 
was flung into a campcign to GET iE. 
They were got. 
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The Times — 


There is only one “Times.” It is a newspaper unique 
its authority and its audience. 

It has subscribers all over the world. It is bought— 
nd kept for reference—by all who seek authoritative in- 


mation of the world’s affairs. 

There is no other newspaper which enables the advertiser to 
directly concentrate on such a productive clientele. 

The great extent to which it is used for announcements of 
w capital issues, company meetings and all financial pub- 
rity, is sufficient indication of the standing of its readers. 
American advertisers with financial and general propositions 
ould use the columns of “The Times.” 


Full perticulars of advertising rates and specimen copies of any or all 
the newspapers of The Nort fe Press can be obtained post free on 
mg ~~ * ape Daily Mail, New York Business Office, 30 Church 

’ ew orr. 
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American Woolen Co, Quotes 
Spring Prices 

Last week the American Woolen 
oaveey opened its fall exhibit in 
New ork, showing lines for next 
spring. According to the New York 

imes, reductions in price approxi- 
mated 20 per cent on some feature 
and staple fabrics, while other lines 
showed very little change over pre- 
vious quotations. 

“On orders, presumably from the 
headquarters of the company in Bos- 
ton,” said the Times, “no prices were 
given out for publication, and even the 
effort to have prices picked up in the 
market confirmed was unayailing. The 
air of secrecy about the new figures 
was maintained throughout the day. 

“Big operators’ were in no special 
hurry yesterday to commence buying 
and appeared willing to wait before 
placing such orders as they found neces- 
sary to give. Some were frankly criti- 
cal of the prices placed on fancies, 
which they described as the goods 
chiefly wanted at the present time. 
They “-¥- willingness to buy some 
serges, but stated that many of the 
ptices put out could be shaded in the 
open market. Where disappointment 
was felt at the new quotations, the fear 
was stated of not being able to meet, 
under the new schedule, the public’s 
desire for cheaper clothing. spite 
the strong sentiment which exists 
among many garment and clothing 
manufacturers in favor of maintaining 
prices as close as possible to former 
values, there is also a feeling among 
others that the only way to meet the 
present slump. in business is to ‘cut 
prices to the bone’ and restore public 
confidence. This latter class has the 
idea that no amount of ‘holding the 
bag’ will do the various industries any 
good.” 





When Sealy Guarantee Was 


Discontinued 

An article entitled, ‘“Making a Prod- 
uct a National. Issue,” which appeared 
in the September 9th issue of Printers’ 
Inx, describing the advertising cam- 
paign of the a = | Mattress Company, 
contained the following statement on 
page 158: 

“What happened after the guarantee 
was discontinued? The guarantee was 
withdrawn on January 1, 1919. Since 
that time there has been a decrease in 
the number of mattresses returned of 
38.8 per cent.” 

The percentage of decrease should 
have readed “88.8 per cent.” 


Claude Miller Joins Hoyt’s 


Service 

Claude H. Miller, formerly special 
writer for Doubleday Page & Co., on 
Country Life and World’s Work, and 
more recently editor-in-chief for Thomas 
A. Edison, in charge of ison house- 
organs and publicity, has joined the 
staff of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, 
as a member of the copy department. 
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What’s Your Town’s Charac- 
teristic Toy? 

The selection of merchandise to be 
handled in a toy department is some- 
thing that is ysually not given as much 
consideration as it deserves. The de- 
mand for a particular stock.of toys will 
vary with climatic conditions, locab con- 
ditions in the city in which the étore 
is located, and a thousand and one 
other things. As a result, the suc 
cessful toy buyer must have a thor- 
ough knowledge not only of toy stock 
but of his local community. : 

El Paso, for instance, is loeated if 
a hilly country, and coasting dn wheel 
goods is one of the most wtniversal 
laytimes of, the young boys and girls, 

he climate is uniformly good, t 
being but little rain or inclement weath 
er, and children can be out of door 
much of the time.—Dry Goods Econg- 
mist. 


Raymond Welch with Crowell 


Raymond Welch, who; recently re 
signed as secretary of the Romer Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, has become sales promo- 
tion manager of the Crgwell Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of Amer- 
ican Magazine, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Farm and Fireside and Collier's 
Weekly. 





Harry Elliott Buys Agency 
Interest 


Harry Elliott has bought the interest 
of Frederick Pabst in,the advertising 
agency heretofore known as the Elliott- 
Pabst Company. .The company will now 
be known as the Harry Eifiott Ser- 
vice Company, with offices at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Leo Kane at Detroit 


Leo Kane, who has been in — 
of the merchandising and research de- 
partment of the Ciass Journal .Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
to the Michigan advertising territory 
of that conga He will have his 
headquarters at Detroit. 








Star Watch Case Company 


Starts Trade Advertising 
The Star Watch Case Cone Lud- 
ington, Mich., has appointed Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, as its 
advertising agent. A —— directed 
to the entire jewelry trade has started 
in a list of trade journals. 


To Advertise “Nutro,” a New 


Milk Compound 
The John L. Clough Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of Indianapolis, is plan- 
ning an advertising ——— for Nutro, 
a new milk compound, manufactured 
by the Indiana Condensed Milk Com- 


pany. 
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WILLIAM E. SEIP 


“Bill” Seip, as his many 
friends call him, was with 
Mr. Hearst’s Boston Amer- 
ican when he joined my 
Organization ten years ago. 


“Bill” is the second best 
story teller in the country, 
and is as human as George 


M. Cohan. 


I am very pleased with 
his long association with 
our. Organization. 


ft 








'The 
Worcester 
Telegram 


In Worcester there is one 
big, dominant newspaper. 
No matter what claims 
other papers may make, 
every A. B. C. audit and 
government statement 
proves the overwhelming 
leadership of the Worcester 
Telegram. 


And in advertising vol- 
ume its lead is just as great. 
During 1919 it led the next 
nearest Worcester paper by 
nearly a million lines, six 
days per week, and includ- 
ing its big Sunday issue, by 
over four million lines— 
more space than any news- 
paper in New England. 
Well-informed advertisers 
cover Worcester with the 
Telegram. 


Serial Adv. No. 17 
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Prepared by The H. K. McCann Company 
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~from that new firm 
we are considering 
M ‘= depends upon a favorable presenta- 


tion of your proposition. Decisions are 
based on convictions. And it is often 
difficult to account, exactly, for many of the 
impressions that lead up to them. 
Recall an important negotiation with your own 
concern. Were you not influenced, finally, by a 
belief in the firm you were considering—its meth- 
ods and character? 
You were probably impressed by the business 
aspect of its letters—their dignity and “body”. 
The crisp crackle and fine texture of a sheet of 





Systems Bond make for a favorable presentation 
of your service, the quality of your goods, the 
character of your organization. 

Systems is a splendid business-man’s paper. Its rag-content 
and loft-drying give it the distinguishing qualities of a much 
more expensive bond. It is available everywhere—at a 
business-man’s price. 

Systems Bond is the standard-bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every bond and ledger need 
—all Pr uced under the same advantageous conditions— 
including the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript; Manifest and i 
Atlantic watermarks. } 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


® | 
OND 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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Ure 
We Worthmore Bond 


for Business Stationery 


We recommend and se#, WORTH- Gee) 


MORE BOND Letter Heads, 
Envelopes, Ruled Headings and 
Business Forms, in white and 
colors and in various substance 

numbers for} business correspon- } 
dence and records requiring a com- 

bination of dignity, permanency, i 
strength and folding qualities and 


at a price that ,the-mest.exacting 
buyers ae thrifty. 
THE WHITAKER 


PAPER CO. 































THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HousES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Der.ver, 
Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
BRANCH Houses——Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Karsas City, 
Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Washington, D. C. 
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In the “Good Will Ledger” 


More Entries in This Book Than All Other Books of the Company, 
Says Prominent Public Utility Man 


By Arthur A. Higgins 


Of the Providence Gas Company 


| Saw generally accepted opinion 
among public utility companies 
is that advertising consists of 
paper, ink and paint. But a closer 
study of the subject shows that ad- 
yertising has much to do with 
every act and word which we per- 
form or speak, and, in so far as our 
various companies are concerned, 
it involves the acts and words of 
every one of the employees of the 
company represented. In an un- 
seen way, a great ledger is kept in 
every company which keeps an au- 
tomatic balance that no one ever 
knows. There are more entries, 
both debit and credit, in this book 
than in all the other books of your 
company put together. It is a 
curious, uncanny thing. It is the 
Good Will Ledger; in it are debit- 
ed and credited the results of 
every little act or word of every 
one of your employees and your- 
self, and just what each and 
every one of your customers or 
your prospective customers thinks 
or says about your company. 

No one knows or ever will 
know what the balance is. The 
unit of measurement is confidence, 
and little debit and credit confi- 
dences flow automatically into this 
great ledger and make their own 
balance, which is the good will of 
your company and which is one of 
its most valuable assets. Yes, it 
is something that your bank will 

you money on, because it is 
worth much to the business. 

If an employee of your com- 
pany appears before one of your 
customers, immediately he is sized 
up as to how fully he fills the 
capacity to which he is assigned— 
be he the office boy or the presi- 
dent—and your company is imme- 
diately debited or credited with 
the results of the observations of 
that customer. 

One of your company vehicles 
may pass along the street in view 
of many of your customers, and 
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your company is immediately giv- 
en debit or credit with the im- 
pression which the vehicle makes 
upon those who observe it. When 
your offices or salesrooms are vis- 
ited by customers, little details 
about the place or about the per- 
sonnel of those in view make an 
impression on the customer, and 
the company is also either debited 
or credited with the result of the 
observations made. Further, when 
you appear in print, either in 
newspapers, circulars or your gas 
bills, signs on your vehicles or in 
other ways, the same process fol- 
lows, but with increased rapidity. 


CONTACT WITH PUBLIC SHOULD 
PRODUCE GOOD FEELING 


The quality of your product and 
the service which you give also 
make like impressions. In fact, 
whatever anyone in your com- 
pany who comes in contact with 
customers does is an advertise- 
ment, good or bad. 

And so we find that advertising 
plays a large and vital part in the 
doings of all of our various com- 
panies and ourselves. I would 
like to draw a word picture de- 
signed to illustrate the effect 
which advertising has on our cus- 
tomers and, in fact, upon the gen- 
eral public. 

Let us take an ordinary wash 
bow! with hot and cold water fau- 
cets as a basis of this picture. We 
draw the bowl about half full of 
cold water and let this represent 
the mental attitude of the public 
which we desire to influence. Now 
we open the hot water faucet and 
allow a stream of hot water to 
flow into the bowl, which will rep- 
resent advertising. As the hot 
water flows into the bowl, the con- 
tents of the bowl gradually rise 
in temperature, depending upon 
the size of the hot water stream 
and the amount of cold water into 
which it is poured, and the whole 
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mass becomes gradually warm in 
the direction desired. In fact the 
hot and cold water become one. 
Now suppose that we shut off the 
stream of hot water which repre- 
sents advertising—it will not be 
long before the temperature of the 
contertts of the bowl will recede by 
radiation, just as your public will 
cool off regarding your busincss 
when advertising is stopped. The 
water in the bowl can, however, 
be maintained at a given tempera- 
ture or increased at will by the 
use of more hot water—just as the 
effect of advertising can be main- 
tained or increased by more ad- 
vertising. 

Advertising and salesmanship, 
which go hand in hand, are merely 
letting people know what we have 
that is of more value to them than 
what we require in return, and I 
contend that if gas had been made 
ever since it was invented and no 
one had been allowed to know of 
it, none would have been used by 
the public. Therefore, advertising 
and salesmanship are responsible 
for the business which we have and 
the lack of more of it, for that 
which we have not, which is many 
times that which we have. 

The results of advertising are 
not easily measured, as they are 
quite apt to vibrate on through 
many years either through the 
memory of the reader or through 
the recommendations of satisfied 
customers who have purchased 
goods as a result of advertising. 

As an example, I positively 
know of one large gas company 
that is selling a certain manufac- 
ture of gas range as a result of an 
advertisement read by a man some 
fifteen years ago, who was not 
then in the gas business. 

So we never know where our 
advertising ends, as it is barely 
possible that the advertising which 
you ran last week in your local 
newspaper may be selling the same 
kind of merchandise for you 
through the recommendations of 
satisfied customers many years 
hence. It is quite possible that 
ten years from to-day two ladies 
will be visiting and the subject of 
buying a gas range will arise, and 
if the gas range which you sold 


yesterday has proved satisfactory 
through all those years, it is more 
than probable that the recom- 
mendation will be made to pur- 
chase one of that kind. This is 
why it pays to be a little more 
than fair with a customer, as it is 
in this manner that your business 
grows. If you give absolutely un- 
satisfactory service the customer's 
friends will know this, on account 
of the dissatisfaction given. As 
one satisfied customer makes an- 
other, so does one dissatisfied cus- 
tomer make another. 

Do you get pleasure from send- 
ing a customer out wearing a 
smile who comes in with a com- 
plaint? This can only be done by 
the skilful training of those who 
handle complaints, but the energy 
expended pays great dividends 
which are promptly credited in 
your company’s Good Will Ledger. 

Advertising is a highly special- 
ized business, and the following 
qualifications are necessary for 
success: a good education, an open 
mind, ability to sell, ability to see 
the customer’s viewpoint, ability 
to write, and enthusiasm. 


ADVERTISING A PUBLIC UTILITY 


Too much emphaSis cannot be 
laid upon simplicity and brevity in 
advertising writing, for in these 
days of much advertising the 
fewer and simpler the words which 
carry the message, the better the 
chance of having your advertise- 
ment read. Advertisements that 
are not read are unproductive as 
well as many that are read, and 
it is what you say and how you 
say it that really counts. 

I cannot speak too strongly 
against the use of large words and 
many words for this reason—I 
have seen many an advertisement 
fail on account of too large words 
and much verbiage. Remember 
that many of your audience are 
very poor scholars; some perhaps 
cannot read or write, but they can 
all read pictures, and pictures that 
carry the message are quickly and 
easily understood, and are there- 
fore very desirable. The use of 
illustrations which show compari- 
sons are to my mind the most de- 
sirable that can be obtained. 
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Modern, aggressive and successful merchandising meth- 


ods of furniture stores in the sale of many things besides 
furniture is shown in connection with talking-machines, A few 
of the lines advertised to the furniture and home furnishing 
merchant in the September issue of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record are Cheney, Colonial, Empire, Garford, Independent, Wid- 
dicomb, Operollo, Pathé, Remington, Sona-Tone, Steger, Super- 
tone, Vitanola, Waggoner, Windsor. And the logical development 
of a “music department” is indicated by the piano and player 
piano advertisements of Kohler & Campbell and Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company in the same issue. 





If you have things for the inside PR 
of the home, it will pay you to FURN 
investigate the possibilities of 
distribution through the so-called 
furniture store. 


ITURE 
RECORD ~ 











BheGreand apids 


A paper with true dealer influence 





PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Grand Rapids, Michigan 
VICTOR B. BAER COMPANY, EDWARD R. FORD, SAM LEAVICK, 

47 West 42nd St., Room 527, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A good method to follow when 
you have an idea which you wish 
to present to the public is to call 
in an advertising artist and give 
‘ him the idea, requesting him to 
illustrate it in two comparative 
pictures, using very few words. 
These advertisements are always 
productive, because they are so 
easily underst 

Within the past few years, the 
campaign idea of advertising has 
appeared in the gas industry and 
has produced wonderful results. 
Advertising campaigns are pre- 
pared well in advance and require 
much thought, for every possible 
factor must have consideration and 
every local condition must be 
thought out, for what is right to 
do in one city is wrong in an- 
other. Co-operation of all the 
company’s employees must be se- 
cured, and, in fact, their enthusiasm 
is necessary to obtain a fair show- 
ing in sales commensurate with 
the unusually large expense, for 
these campaigns occupy in one 
week as much space as the same 
company would use in several 
months, and so, every possible 
string must be pulled to help the 
campaign. 

These campaigns are usually 
very wearing on those who have 
them in charge, and a period of 
relaxation is usually necessary af- 
ter they are over, but like all other 
intensive endeavor, they bring 
good reward and are really worth 
the effort which they require. 

We should all take advantage of 
free advertising. In these days of 
extravagance and waste, we are 
apt to get the idea that that which 
costs nothing is worth nothing; 
but a piece of advertising matter 
supplied at no cost to us by the 
manufacturer of appliances, placed 
in one of our envelopes or handed 
out in our salesrooms or at our 
counters, carries a message just as 
much as if we paid a fancy price 
per agate line to have it carried. 

Many gas companies prepare ex- 
pensive catalogues showing in one 
book all of the more important ap- 
pliances which they offer for sale. 

These are usually beautiful and 
expensive examples of the print- 
ers’ art, but large part of this lit- 
erature is wasted because the cus- 
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tomer who is interested in a cab- 
inet range does not care about the 
cooker or double oven range which 
is shown in the catalogue, but may 
become interested in the particular 
appliances which you would pre- 
fer not to sell, through suggestion 
by looking through the catalogue, 
It will be found to be much bet- 
ter and far more economical to 
have separate sheets for each ap- 
pliance, giving illustrations and 
full dimensions, price, etc. These 
sheets may be presented to- those 
who are interested in the particular 
merchandise which is described on 
the separate sheets, instead of 
distributing expensive catalogues, 
nine-tenths of which are not of in- 
terest to the one to whom pre- 
sented. 

It is often asked, who pays for 
advertising? If the question is 
analyzed, it will be found that no- 
body pays for it, as the right kind 
of advertising produces so much 
larger volume of business that the 
profits on the increased volume 
pays for all of the expense, and 
therefore, no one is hurt. It is 
said that advertising in the United 
States has increased yearly until it 
amounts to one billion dollars per 
year. Nearly every’one who spends 
money for advertising spends more 
each year because of the increased 
profits arising therefrom, and after 
all, what would our country be 
without advertising? We would 
not enjoy our newspapers or maga- 
zines so much if these advertise- 
ments were not in them. Can you 
imagine receiving your evening 
paper or your favorite magazine 
with just plain news or stories 
and without the attractive adver- 
tisements which go to help make 
up the publications of the coun- 
try: 

If everyone knew as much about 
the gas business as we do, the out- 
put of our various plants would be 
multiplied several times, and it is 
through lack of this knowledge 
reaching the public that our busi- 
ness is no larger than it is. So it 
becomes the duty of the com- 
mercial manager and the advertis- 
ing writer to learn more about our 
business and to teach it to our cus- 
tomers, and publicity and sales- 
manship alone can accomplish this: 
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Items for the Socratic space-buyer’s notebook* 

















Taking force away 
from Dempsey — 


Take power—or punch—away 
from Dempsey and what have 
you? Just a mere man, like any 
other man—physically impotent. 


The analogy applies equally 
well to magazines. 


The force or power of a maga- 
zine is related to its editorial 
contents only through its readers. 


Its readers—the men and 
women who voluntarily buy it 
each month—constitute its value 
to the advertiser. 


And the intensity of the “wal- 
lop” depends not upon numbers 
alone but upon buying power and 
influence and community pres- 
tige. 


MUNSEYS 








* 11 is said of Socrates that his reason was stronger than his instinct. 
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Reach Y our Prospects 
Where They LIVE— 





BARTLESVILLE © 


TULSA 
° 





EN 1D, 





KLAHOMA City 
< ° PRSKOSEE 


CHICKASHA ‘ 
SHAWNEE 





L AUT on McALESTER 





Advertise LOCALLY in 
Each Rich Center! 


A manufacturer or distributor must handle Oklahoma 
BY JOBBING DISTRICTS in ADVERTISING a 
well as in SELLING—must advertise LOCALLY in each 
jobbing district—in order to do full justice to Oklahoma's 
tremendous market possibilities. 


In using one or more of the LOCAL newspapers in each 
of the 9 principal cities listed below, you not only “cover” 
the principal buying markets of Oklahoma as NO “out- 
side” paper can do, but you cover them more EFFEC 
TIVELY—you reach the people WHERE THEY LIVE— 
you minimize the difficulty of their purchasing product. 











“MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOM 
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It is admitted that LOCAL circulation is always the 
most productive of tangible advertising response. LOCAL 
advertising, even when it does not carry the names of local 
dealers, always implies that there exists an ample local dis- 
tribution of the product advertised. In other words, the 
reader believes that products advertised in the LOCAL 
papers may be purchased in the LOCAL stores, which is 
not the case when advertising appears in out-of-town papers. 


This is particularly true of the newspapers here in Okla- 
homa—our transportation facilities making the publication 
city not easily accessible to the people of other districts. 


The purpose of the Oklahoma Daily League is to show 
general advertisers and agencies how to make EACH of 
Oklahoma’s 9 rich markets pay its full share. Up-to-date 
information on these 9 centers will be furnished FREE on 
request, Also, we offer you efficient newspaper co-operation 
in each of these cities. Command us. 


Oklahoma Daily League 


P.O. Box 994. 409 W. Grand Ave., Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA NEWS ENID NEWS 
Circulation—25,139 Circulation—6,350 


TULSA DAILY WORLD ENID EAGLE 
Circulation—25,194 Circulation—5,356 


TULSA TRIBUNE SHAWNEE NEWS 
Circulation—20,170 Circulation—4,215 
MUSKOGEE PHOENIX CHICKASHA EXPRESS 
Circulation—15,454 Circulation—2,100 
MUSKOGEE TIMES-DEM. LAWTON NEWS 
Circulation—12,005 Circulation—3,000 
McALESTER NEWS-CAP. LAWTON CONSTITUTION 
Circulation—3,360 Circulation—2,473 


BARTLESVILLE EXAMINER 
Circulation—3,393 





ICH MARKETS PAY YOU” 
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Wheres a 


{Sel the Markets 


average pulse? “4 






There’s the PHOENIX 
of Mus-ko-gee Oklahoma 


morning-and-Sunday in a city of 45,000, 
| average net paid in August 13,741—the 
one big newspaper in a trade territory 
housing 200,000 people and producing 60 
millions this year in farm crops, a million 
tons of coal and ten million barréls of oil. 


Thirteen wholesale houses and 
about 230 retailers here; it’s a rail- 
road town, with 2,225 on the local 
payrolls; bank clearances last year 
were over 176 millions. Why 
wouldn’t this be just THE place 
to try out that selling-plan? 


Oklahoma Free State Fair, Oct. 4-9 
fully a quarter million prosperous folks will 
attend. Tie up your exhibit with space in 
the Phoenix. 








Members Oklahoma 
Daily League— 








Special Representatives—Jno. M. Branham Co. 




















The Letter-Writing Diplomat 


Practical Need in Every Organization of One Safe and Sane Man Who, 
as a Student of Character, Can Patch Up Relations with Customers 


By F. C. 


M* JOB is perhaps the most 
disagreeable one in our or- 
ganization. 

For once there has been de- 
vised a specialization that no one 
else wants and which is impervi- 
ous to office jealousy. I have it 
all my own way, with my asso- 
ciates combining pity and God- 
speed. 

It has fallen to me to mend 
broken friendships and bring can- 
tankerous customers back into the 
fold. I am a professional smooth- 
er-out of business misunderstand- 


s. 

For the better part of our ca- 
reer, this post was unoccupied. It 
is constructed on the principle that 
every so often even the most nor- 
mal, good-natured customer will 
jump clean out of the harness and 
become unreasonable. His feel- 
ings will be hurt, when no such 
thing was intended. He will pick 
up his toys and go somewhere else 
to play. 

We found that it was positively 
dangerous to allow the man who 
had been carrying on the corre- 
spondence, to himself answer the 

_ letter from the disgruntled cus- 
tomer. Having perhaps weighed 
the injustice of what was said, 
this man was inclined, nine times 
in ten, to sit down and dictate a 
three-page harangue that made a 
bad matter worse. 

I can think of no more ill-ad- 
vised procedure than a_ business 
letter charged with bad temper. 
A customer may have been faith- 
ful to you through many pleasant 
years, but it is quite human for 
him to resent and hold against 
you any intimation that he is un- 
reasonable or unfair. The bond 
is broken in an instant and it is 
exceedingly difficult to mend it. 

This despite the fact that he 
may have been all that you accuse 
him of being. There may be com- 
plete justification for what you 
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say—but don’t say it. Forget it. 

It once occurred to me to make 
a series of office letter charts. 
They were for my own edification 
entirely and did not clog up the 
working day with an overdose of 
“system.” After the various men 
went home at night, I dipped into 
their files and studied both ends 
of the correspondence.’ It inter- 
ested me greatly to discover that 
there were gradations of tem- 
per. The thing did not run 
smoothly. There were occasion- 
al jolts. that made the files rattle. 


THE HEART-BEATS OF BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


And to measure the pulse of 
the situation, I made up charts 
covering a period of six months. 
When the correspondence sug- 
gested that the customer was hap- 
py, pleased, satisfied, a line was 
drawn on the chart to indicate it; 
when he registered a complaint, 
down went the line, and when the 
danger point was reached, this 
also went on the record, 

As indicating that we are all 
very much the same, and subject 
to inevitable moods,. the charts 
demonstrated, at the expiration of 
six months, that almost every 
name on it, sooner or later, dipped 
downward to various shades of 
dissatisfaction and finally to an 
out and out grouch. 

As a result of the chart we 
could see at any time exactly 
where we stood with our custom- 
ers. These charts also registered, 
day by day, letters received, date, 
etc. You can readily see how val- 
uable this basic idea was. No 
customer was forgotten or. neg- 
lected, and when the line took a 
downward tendency someone at 
our end wanted to know the rea- 
son. 

Department managers handling 
correspondence seemed to think 
it was necessary eternally to vin- 
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dicate their own position. They 
would explain and explain—and is 
there a more boresome thing on 
earth than a letter of explanation? 
It begins nowhere—ends nowhere. 
Expianations run into many words 
and a long letter is a business er- 
ror. 

These temper-irritating letters 
never once brought satisfactory 
adjustment of a difficulty. They 
aggravated it. 

Here is another alarming condi- 
tion I unearthed: members of the 
organization, sometimes opening 
mail addressed to them rather 
than to the firm, deliberately filed 
the complaints away without bring- 
ing them to the attention of some- 
one in real authority. 

Answers were sent out in the 
same underground mafiner; shunt- 
ed down the mail chute before a 
cool head could O. K. or censor 
them. The harm was done before 
anyone else could check it. 

These conditions finally brought 
about my job. I was delegated to 
follow my charts and take over 
correspondence when it edged a 
little too near the danger line. 

First off, I investigate. I find 
just what has happened and why it 
happened. I know what I am 
talking about before I begin. And 
if the mistake is on our side, I 
admit it as honestly as I can, 
without belittling the company. 

There are two ways of admit- 
ting error. One is to heap on the 
blame and cringe and grovel. The 
other is to take the other man 
into your confidence, reminding 
him that man has never been and 
never will be automatically per- 
fect. The best of them make a 
slip now and ther. 

But I go further in my apolo- 
gies. I tell how the error took 
place and the logical reason for 
it. I also tell the remedy that 
has been immediately applied to 
prevent a repetition. To cover up 
and gloss over office mistakes gets 
no one anywhere. The white lie 


in business is a transparent and 
shabby expedient. 

I have found that the other fel- 
low is rather inclined to sym- 
pathy and good-humored tolera- 
tion when you put your cards 
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on the table. He has made mis- 
takes himself. He is thoroughly 
aware of the fact that mistakes 
occur in his‘own shop. Until man 
becomes a machine, the little and 
big errors will continue. 

If the customer has brought 
about a snarl through his own lax 
methods or something else, | 
avoid putting it in blunt language; 
And under no circumstances do | 
fight out the issue, virtually ac- 
cusing him of being the responsi- 
ble party. In justification of what 
was done, I sum up the case 
quietly and by the use of direct 
quotations. 

The moment a writer of busi- 
ness letters begins to fight back, 
the U. S. Postoffice Department 
becomes a prize ring, and the cli- 
ent is a heavyweight champion 
He has you licked to start with 
because he can count you out and 
go elsewhere. 

I am not afraid to pay compli- 
ments in letters -to grouchy cus- 
tomers. Men like to be told that 
they write interesting and individ- 
ualistic letters. They like to be 
told that they possess the happy 
faculty of stating cases clearly 
and giving concise instructions. 

I managed to clear up the worst 
tangle of the year by referring to 
the latter quality of a man who 
had threatened to go to a com- 
petitor because of a rather serious 
error we had made. I said: 

“The fact of the matter is. we 
can’t quite understand how we 
could have departed from instruc- 
tions. As we look back over our 
files, we note that your letters al- 
ways state what you want, how 
you want it.and when, in an abso- 
lutely fool-proof way, When you 
give instructions they are under- 
standable instantly. And this can 
scarcely be said of many letters 
that reach us. 

“It is only fair and just that we 
at this end take as much pains 
and care as you do at yours, and 
we sympathize with your unwill- 
ingness to condone stupidity. We 
make this admission in complete 
frankness although it might be 
contrary to the ethics of some 
houses. Why attempt to fight 
Fact?” 
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It is not always necessary to 
write a letter of this kind, but 
when it does seem justifiable, the 
music should be faced. Much de- 
pends upon the type of customer 
you are addressing. 

In the above case, our nearly- 
lost friend came right back with 
a letter, in which he said that he 
always tried to write clear, con- 
cise instructions and that he was 
pleased to see that we had no- 
ticed it. A _ little well-groomed 
flattery accomplished what ‘bully- 
ing tactics and elaborate explana- 
tions could never have done. 

Living as I do in a constant 
atmosphere of embroiling contro- 
versy, do I dislike the work or 
find it hard? No. Settling dis- 
putes is a big job. Anybody can 
attend to smooth-sailing corre- 
spondence. I take personal pride 
in doing something the other chap 
is too hot-tempered, too impatient 
or too indifferent to accomplish. 
I find hard things interesting. I 
believe, as well, that saving an 
old customer is as fine an achieve- 
ment as getting a new one. The 
one grumbling, complaining, dis- 
gruntled client on the highways 
and byways of business is a mor- 
ale-destroyer and a prestige dyna- 


miter. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
people take some stock in what 
he says. 


I start out with an advantage. 

While taking sides with mv own 
house, of course, as a matter of 
good judgment and good business, 
I can see the client’s side too. Not 
having been identified with what 
has gone before, I have no pet 
child to protect. It is not neces- 
sary for me to explain and argue 
and fight back. I merely get my 
facts straight and proceed to tact- 
fully unsnarl the tangled ball of 
yarn. 

There never was a misunder- 
standing that could not be ad- 
justed, if you find the weak place 
in the other man’s armor. He may 
want to be reminded of that little 
birthday card he sent you a year 
back, or the baseball game you 
and the Man Higher Up attended, 
or the business deal that regis- 
tered a success because of sound 
collaboration. 
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American Manufacturers Seek 
Contact with Foreign 


Students 

The American Manufacturers Asso 
ciation has adopted a resolution recom 
mending the establishment of close and 
friendly contact with foreign students 
to acquaint them with American busi- 
ness. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas, The board of directors of 
the American Manufacturers Export Ae 
sociation has had its attention brought 
to the presence in the United States of 
about 10,000 students, male and female, 
in our colleges and universities from 
foreign lands for special study and re 
search, and 

“Whereas, This affords a unique op 
Portunity to cultivate mutual under. 
standing and respect in the promotion of 
our international trade and other rela- 
tions in cases worthy of our moral and 
financial support, and also . affords a 
means of bringing foreign students 
into American business as employees 
during their vacations, through agen- 
cies organized to befriend such stu 
dents, such as the International Friendly 
Relations Committee, 347 Madison Ave 
nue, New York; the Cosmopolitan Club 
(Y. M. C. A.), 2929 Broadway, as well 
as local Y. A.’s, therefore, be it 

*Resolvod, That the members of the 
American Manufacturers Export Asso 
ciation be and they are hereby invited 
to everywhere seek the establishment of 
close and friendly contact with these stu- 
dents by every means possible in a sys 
tematic effort to acquaint them with our 
busitiess and industrial life.” 





King Company Has Nuera 
Waffle Account 


The Nuera Waffle Company, of 
Salem, Ohio, has placed its account 
with The John S. King Company, Inc, 
Cleveland agency. A national campaign 
for Nuera Waffle Flour has been 
planned for newspapers and magazines. 
This agency has also secured the ac 
count of The Stanley B. Moore Com- 
pany, ad-setters of Cleveland. 





Seek More Tourist Travel to 
Bahama Islands 


The Nassau Hotel & Steamship Com- 
pany, of Nassau, Bahama Islands, has 
recently undertaken an advertising cam- 
paign in the United States for the pur- 
ose of increasing tourist travel to the 
) oa ed Islands. The House of Hub- 
bell, Cleveland, is handling the cam- 
paign. 





Motor Truck Account with 
Campbell, Blood & Trump 


The advertising account of the Re 
nolds Motor Truck Company, of Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., has been put in the 
hands of the Campbell, Blood & Trump 
Advertising Agency, Detroit. 
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-—Made in Springfield, Mass." 


BARNEY & BERRY 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE mal 


SKATES 


Barney & Berry skates have been made in Springfield for over 
half a century. They are known and used wherever water freezes. 
Barney & Berry experience in both ice and 
roller skate making combined with Winchester 
manufacturing methods and thoroughness pro- 
duce these fine examples of the skate maker's 
art which Springfield offers the 
world to-day. 
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SPRINGFIELD is now the SECOND CITY 
in Massachusetts in property valuation and the 


THIRD CITY in the State in population. 


City and rich suburban terri- 
tory covered thoroughly by The 


Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 


Circulation over 


50,000 


Largest Circulation in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 
















Kelly-Smith Co., iepresentatives Lytton idg., Chicago 
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View the British Markbro’ 


COMING 











First-hand opinion from the American 
with the longest, widest, and most success- 
ful experience in developing the sale of 
American goods in the British market; 
worthwhile views on selling in British 
markets, and the opportunities for Ameri- 
can enterprise, with a recognition of the 
folly of doing the wrong thing in the 
right way, or the right thing in the wrong 
way, in an imperfectly understood market 
is worth thinking about. 

Mr. Derrick’s British experience covers 
a period of 25 years, and embraces the 
advertising of goods selling through prac- 
tically every wholesale and retail line of 
trade. 

Our American clients include Quaker 
Oats Company, Armour & Company, 
Corn Products Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Funsten Brothers, the prineipal 
Havana Cigar Manufacturers, H. J. 
Heinz Company, the Oneida Community, 
The Pepsodent Company, and Studebaker 
Company. 

The DERRICK AGENCY is staffed 
with British men trained in American 
Agency methods, men who understand the 
British market and the responsive appeal 
to the British consuming public. 








Paul E. 


DERRICKL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITED, 
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Our Mr. Derrick will arrive in New 
York about September the 25th and 
will spend a few weeks in New 
York, Chicago, and other important 
cities. 

Interviews can be arranged by ad- 
dressing him at Room 1510, Flatiron 


Building, New York. ’Phone: Ashland 
7423. 


Mr. Derrick is a Director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
and Chairman of its Trade Information 
Committee, and also of its Advisory Ad- 
vertising Committee. For sixteen years 
resident in London, and Managing Di- 
rector of our Advertising Agency. 


In addition to an influential American 
clientele, we represent many important 
British firms having a world-wide trade. 


Mr. Derrick offers a thoroughly up-to- 
date advertising service organization from 
Policy to Practice—including Press Ad- 
vertising, Billposting and Printing. 








o’ trained American Eyes 


KIL ON DON 


34, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W. C 
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Adding Christmas Warmth 
to your Good-will Emblem 


OU see trade-marks worth millions in good- 
will, linked with warm, genial expressions of 
good-willon O.son Ho.ipay GREETINGCARDS. 


Maybe there’s a connection between 
the two; somebody must think so, 
or those solidly established concerns 
wouldn’torder thecards yearafter year. 


Somebody high up, with a nice discretion, 
thought a million-dollar trade-mark should 
be empaneled on a Greeting Card with a 
million-dollar grace about it—if steel-etch- 
ing, color and design cou'd rise that high. 
It only remains for you to judge by the cards 
themselves* whether the effects obtained are 
such as would enhance your good-will, and 
add warmth and intimacy to the trade-mark 
symbolizing your business. 


*The Olson Greeting-Card sampie-box contains 
among others the cards produced for the nation- 
ally known concerns whose trade-marks adjoin. 
25 different designs and greetings are offered for 
your selection. Zhe sample-box will be sent you 
free, only please use your business letterhead 
when writing. We’ve also a line of steel-etched, 
hand-colored personal Greeting Cards. If you 
might use a Personal Card, write us so we may 
tell you about them. 


EUGENE A. OLSON 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






































Giving the Dealer Business-Build- 
ing Tips in the Advertising 


An Unusual Slant the AutoStrop Razor Company Is Getting in Its 
Business-Paper Copy 


HE current business-paper 

campaign of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Company is an un- 
usual example of dealer-help 
work. It is a new method of 
getting before the merchant the 
sales-stimulating ideas constantly 
being worked out by Dealer Ser- 
vice Departments. Furthermore, it 
provides a good copy angle, one 
that is bound to get the retailer’s 
attention. Perhaps the best 
method of explaining what is 
being done would be to start off 
with a description of one of the 
series, which appear in drug, 
cutlery and hardware papers. _ 

A current piece of copy is 
headed “One of the biggest sec- 
crets of retail success,” and tells 
in the following manner “What 
the manager of a big retail or- 
ganization discovered about the 
value of the ‘little things’ in build- 
ing sales :” 

“The head of a chain of eleven 
retail stores, who has increased 
his business in four years from 
$750,000 to over $4,000,000 sums 
up the secret of his success in the 
following words: 

“‘Store personality—that’s the 
keynote of everything we’ve done. 
Whether it’s ash trays placed in 
convenient spots about the store 
for the men, rest rooms for the 
women, or any other detail of ser- 
vice to customers, we have found 
it’s always the “little things” that 
count most.’ ‘ 

“Attention to the various ‘little 
things’ of a business is only 
another name for the biggest 
word in retail merchandising— 
Service. , 

“It is service to the community 
for a dealer to standardize and 
specialize on nationally advertised, 
fast-selling lines—to concentrate 
on those products that he himself 
believes in, is enthusiastic over, 
likes to stand back of, fight for if 
need be. When your store is 





‘sold’ on a product in this way, it 
is easy to sell it to others.” 


ALWAYS BUSINESS-BUILDING IDEAS 
FOR RETAILERS 


The advertisements of this series 
are spread out over two pages, 
well illustrated in color. On the 
left hand page is always a talk 
similar to that given previously. 
Another is headed “82 per cent of 
all sales to men are influenced by 
this one thing,” going on to tell 
“how ‘Store Personality’ is being 
used by progressive dealers to 
double and treble their safety 
razor sales.” 

The right-hand page is given 
over to retail business-building 
ideas. For example, the second 
advertisement quoted previously 
goes on in this fashion: “Prac- 
tical business-building ideas. A 
Pacific Coast dealer gives an 
AutoStrop Razor free to any 
Coast League baseball player hit- 
ting a home run at the local park. 
He has established himself as a 
‘live wire’ in the cutlery business, 
and his trade in all lines is in- 
creasing. 

“A dealer in New Jersey made 
his store known for miles around 
as ‘Razor Headquarters.’ His 
plan is a simple one—he offers an 
AutoStrop Razor free to any one 
who can make the stropping me- 
chanism cut or injure the strop 
while restoring the edge. 

“A dealer in Pennsylvania is 
speeding up sales by displaying to- 
gether articles that are used to- 
gether. With his monthly win- 
dow-trim of AutoStrop Razors he 
always displays shaving brushes, 
soap, mugs, strop. dressings, 
blades, even talcum and shaving 
lotions. 

“These are practical, business- 
building ideas that have proved 
their worth with other dealers. 
They will help a lot toward mak- 
ing your store stand out in the 
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community—toward giving it a 
personality that will attract cus- 
tomers and hold them.” 

It is sad to state, but true, nev- 
ertheless, that to a great many ad- 
vertisers a dealer is merely some- 
one who is listed on the books as 
rated at so much and selling a 
certain amount of goods each 
year. Perhaps a certain amount 
of co-operation is given him in the 
form of more or less valuable 
dealer helps and there the matter 
ends. Yet, as has been pointed out 
so often in Printers’ INK the 
success of the manufacturer is 
tied together in a Gordian knot 
with that of the dealer. The more 
successful the latter just so much 
more will the manufacturer profit. 

This is the basic reasoning 
underlying the campaign of the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Com- 
pany. To put it in the words of 
N. R. Maas, director of the com- 
pany’s advertising: “Insofar as 
100 per cent distribution is possi- 
ble we feel that our razor is sold 
in most every worth-while outlet 
for such a product in the country. 
Our business paper advertising, 
therefore, could not be the cus- 
tomary style, which is a direct 
solicitation for new distributors. 
Something new, rather, was 
needed. Under such circum- 
stances it was reasoned that the 
logical method of increasing sales, 
with the usual plan of adding new 
dealers left aside, would be to 
increase the number of sales per 
dealer. 


DEALERS COUNTED ON TO APPRECIATE 
THE HELP 


“Of course the next step was to 
determine the best route to that 
goal. Now our dealers, like all 
others, are not exhausting every 
possible means to increase their 
sales. This is due to numerous 
reasons. One of the main factors 
is the limited merchandising abil- 
ity of the average merchant. It 
immediately became apparent, 


when this was considered, that 
here was a proper path to in- 
creased sales. In other words, ac- 
cording to our methods of reason- 
ing—and we can find no breach 
in it—should we raise the selling 
ability of our dealers by a cer- 
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tain percentage, make him a better 
merchant, the sales of our prod- 
uct will increase correspondingly, 
Naturally such a plan involves 
also, to some extent, helping along 
the products of other manufac 
turers. We feel, however, that 
with ‘the way we are tying 
the selling suggestions and gen- 
eral talks to the AutoStrop and 
the fact that the dealer does not 
usually forget the source of such 
assistance, we shall not fail to 
receive our full share of the pro- 
ceeds. 

“One fact which we find it im 
portant to impress upon the 
dealer is that he have prospective 
customers demonstrate the razor 
themselves. We tell them to get 
the customer to strop- the razor 
himself just to see how easy it 
all is and to get the feel of it 
Furthermore, we instruct ou 
dealers in the importance of giy- 
ing their store a real oerionali 
To help them in accomplishing 
this we. furnish a very complete 
window display, little booklets to 
be enclosed with monthly state- 
ments and other direct-mail mat- 
ter, electrotypes or mats for local 
advertising, etc.. Our salesmen 
carry samples of all these dealer 
helps which they show the mer- 
chant and order for him. 

“This style of business-paper 
copy is really a house-organ run 
in the form of ah advertisement, 
It contains the same text such.a 
publication does, or should have: 
that is, business-building ideas the 
dealer can lift out bodily and ap- 
ply. to his own business. Nor does 
this preclude any possibility of 
our securing new dealers. We are 
constantly receiving ‘inquiries in 
response to the advertising from 
retailers not on our books. In 
fact, there is some doubt in my 
mind as to.whether this sort of 
copy does not open up as many 
new distributors as does the cus- 
tomary direct solicitation.” 

Right here there might be in- 
jected a point that Mr. Maas 
brought out. While somewhat 
irrelevant to the main topic of 
this article; it is of interest. In 
telling of the free-trial plan on 
which the AutoStrop is sold, Mr. 
Maas said: “We have found that 
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THERES hardly a 
home in the National . 
Capital where The Star 
isn’t left by its own car- 
rier service every day in 
the year. 
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You know folks READ the paper for 
which they subscribe—so you'll put your 
message before practically ALL the peo- 
ple of Washington—and under the best 
influence—if The Star carries your ad- 
vertising. 


There are some things you should 
know about this market, which our 
Statistical Department will be glad 
to furnish upon interested inquiry. 


— Dhe Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
‘Dan A. Carroll } J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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the small-town retailer is always 
more receptive to a free-trial plan 
such as ours, where the customer is 
allowed to use the razor for thirty 
days without obligation, than the 
big city merchant. The reason 
for this attitude is quite simple. 
The small-town retailer, as a rule, 
knows most of his customers in- 
timately. He is not afraid to let 
them have the use of the razor 
for thirty days. But in the case 
of the city dealer, where cus- 
tomers in the majority of cases 
are strangers, he cannot be blamed 
for being a bit fearful. In the 
latter case the dealer usually has 
the customer leave a deposit or 
the entire price, which is re- 
turned after the trial period, 
should the customer so desire.” 

Mr. Maas wishes to have it em- 
phasized particularly that this 
business-paper campaign is not a 
far-fetched idea, Rather he be- 
lieves it is absolutely sound and 
merely a logical use of a copy- 
neglected medium. 


Over a Million New Motor 
Vehicles in Use in July 


The motor vehicle registration figures 
for July 1, 1920, show an increase of 
more than a million and a half motor 
vehicles as compared with July 1, 1919. 
There are now 7,904,271 automobiles, 
motor trucks, etc. in use in the United 
States or one car for every 13.52 per- 
sons. Of these figures it is estimated 
that about 975,387 are motor trucks, an 
increase of over 300,000 as compared 
with 1919. 


Working for Early Christmas 
Shopping 

The Retail Dry Goods Association has 
had a colored card prepared for use of 
its members to remind patrons that it 
is to everyone’s advantage to shop —_ 
this year for Christmas gifts. The card, 
which is twenty by thirty inches in 
size, is in poster style, with a portrait 
illustration of a pretty girl clad in fur, 
carrying Christmas purchases. Beneath 
it are the words, “‘Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early.” 


John Lewis Brooks with Allen 
Agency 

John Lewis Brooks, for the past five 
ears with the Hollis Press, New York, 
ce joined the staff of the Allen Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. With the 
Hollis _ e Me. Brooks was for some 
time manager of The International 


Tailor. 
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Legend or Caption? 


Hs Curcaco, September 7, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

P. K. Marsh’s article, “Capture the 
Caption” (page 42, Printers’ Inx, Sep 
tember 2), reminds me that the new . 
eration of advertising men, and writers 
on advertising, seems never to have 
heard of the word “legend.” 

Unless I am mistaken, a Caption is 
a Head, something that goes above or 
before (as the title to an article, of 
paragraph), while a Legend is an in- 
scription placed below the thing it de 
scribes, as a line, or paragraph, under 
an illustration. 

There certainly seems to be some con- 
tradiction in speaking of a “head” go- 
ing below a_cut, which is the sense in 
which Mr. Marsh uses the word “cap. 
tion” throughout his article. 

In the old days we used to say: “Give 
this article a two-line caption and write 
a legend for the cut.” It seems to me 
that this is more definite than to use 
the word “caption” for the title t 
goes at the head of an article as w 
as for the description that goes under 
a cut. 

Cuas. L. Benyamin, 


A. D. S. Aspirin in the News- 
papers 

Advertising of the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate in newspapers features 
A. D. S. Aspirin, but also works to 
make the trade-mark better known. 
Other of the A . products are 
mentioned, the fact is stated that the 
organization is compriged of 28,000 phat- 
macists and the reader is urged to buy 
from A. D. S. drug stores. 


R. L. Rubel Joins John B. 
Woodward Organization 


Roy L. Rubel, who has been con- 
nected with the foreign advertising de- 
artment of the Chicago Daily News 
or several years, has joined the New 
York office of John B. Woodward. He 
will specialize in the development of 
financial advertising for the papers rep- 
resented by that organization. 


J. E. Browne Leaves Bonnie-B 
Co 


Joseph E. Browne has resigned as 
sales manager and advertising director 
of The Bonnie-B Company, foe., New 
York, importer of veils and hair nets. 
His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Oregon Fruit Growers Prepare 
for Campaign 
The Oregon Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion is contemplating a national adver- 
tising campaign. The account has been 
secured by the Hall & Emery Agency, 
Inc., Portland, Ore. 
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Now Under 


Butterick Management 


OOD HARDWARE, formerly pub- 

J lished by W. Linford Smith, Pitts- 
burg, has been taken over by The Trade 
Division. of The Butterick Publishing 
Company. 

For many years The Butterick Publish- 
ing Company has been working closely with 
wholesalers and retailers in many important 
lines of business. The elimination of all 
mail order advertising from Butterick Pub- 
lications, The Delineator, The Designer 
and Everybody’s Magazine was one of the 
important steps in this work that has built 
friendship for Butterick wherever retailers 
and wholesalers do business. 

The acquisition of GOOD HARD- 
WARE is another forward move. It 
reaches every dealer in hardware in the 
United States, Canada and Alaska, every 
hardware jobber and every jobbers’ sales- 
man whose name we can secure. 

GOOD HARDWARE is: an unusual 
publication in that it covers every nook and 
corner of the trade and offers unusual op- 
portunities to the manufacturer whose 
logical outlets are the hardware jobber and 
the retail hardware dealer. 

Shall we send you further information 
about this quick, economical and profitable 
method of reaching the entire hardware 
trade of North America? 


GOOD HARDWARE 


Published for a Syndicate of Hardware Jobbers by the 
Trade Division of The Butterick Publishing Company 


BUTTERICK BUILDING - - = ~ NEW YORE 
LEONARD TINGLE, Business Manager 
on cd omens W. B. CONANT 
ern Manag Western Manager 
116 w “coh St, "New York State Lake Building, Chicago 
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Roy S. Durstine’s 


“Making Advertisements 
—and Making Them Pay” 


DVERTISING is a fast moving business and 
this book is a fast moving book. 
It’s as timely as tomorrow morning’s newspaper 
and as sound in principle as advertising itself. 
It doesn’t orate heavily or instruct self-consciously 
—but it does aim to help by presenting ideas which 
will stimulate brains. 
‘Making. Advertisements 
— and Making Them Pay” 
It has nothing to do with the fifth psychic plane of 
consumer reaction but it has much to do with securing 
response from advertising by simple common sense. 
It is a “ feet-on-the-ground and eyes-on-the-ball” 
summary of modern, up-to-minute advertising princi- 
ples and copy appeals. 
“Making Advertisements 
— and Making Them Pay”’ 
Just because this is a book which pertains to busi- 
ness, don’t imagine you will escape being entertained 
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when you read it. For its style is concise and its wit 


is engaging. It is an entertaining as well as a helpful 


business document. 


If you are an advertising agent— 
This is a book which you and 
the members of your copy 
department can read with 
profit and use as a business 


text-book. 


If you are a publisher— 

It is a volume which will 
help you to understand the 
problems of the advertisers 
who buy your space. 


If you are an advertiser— 


It will give you the bassis of 
the reasoning on which others 





ROY S. DURSTINE 
Mr. Durstine is a graduate of 
Princeton, The New York Sun and 
Calkins & Holden and is now 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
advertising ye of Barton, 


Durstine Osborn, Inc. 


spend millions of dollars yearly and may help you to 
improve your own copy so as to persuade your public 


more readily. 


“Making Advertisements 
—and Making Them Pay” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$97 FirrH AvENvE 


New York City 
























Price $3.00 
Post Prepaid. 


a 
—and Making ThemPay” 
will be released by us 
on Sept. 17th. Use the 
coupon or put in your 
order with your book- 
seller now. 











Cuartes Scripner’s Sons 
New Yorx City 


copies of Roy S. Durstine’s 
‘*Making Advertisements—and Making Fhem Pay’’. 
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Telephone Directory 
Advertising 


will sell almost any product or 

service. Covers the entire Empire 

State and Northern New Jersey. 
Ask for particulars. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


P. W. ELDRIDGE, Jr., Sales Mgr. Dir. Adtg. 
1261 Broadway at 31st St. New York. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt Official 130 
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Chain-Store Methods to Re vive 


Dead Country Stores 


Better Merchandising, Closer Buying, More Attractive Windows and 
Modern Follow-Up Some of the Results a Chain of © 
Country Stores Can Attain 


By G. A. Nichols 


ANUFACTURERS who look 

upon chain-store develop- 
ment as a menace to their best 
interests may be right so far as 
the operation of the large chains 
is concerned. These chains can 
make it hard for the independent 
retailer who will not or cannot 
measure up to’ the modern way of 
doing things or will even force 
him out of business altogether. 
Moreover, the bigger they get the 
more .inclined they are to want 
to control factories or to do their 
own producing, But there is one 
kind of chain that ought to en- 
list the same earnest co-operation 
that the manufacturer is so ready 
to give to the individual retailer. 
This is the chain consisting of 
anywhere from two or three up 
to five or six stores. 

Printers’ INK has already told 
of chain-store development along 
this line—of how drug stores, 
variety stores, groceries, dry goods 
stores, hardware stores and others 
had been united in a profitable 
way through the adaptation of the 
chain idea. Since that article 
appeared there have been some 
radical developments which lead 
the writer to believe’ that. the 
manufacturer really has, right 
now, the opportunity of a life- 
time in the intensive development 
of the chains on a reduced scale. 
Not only can he give increased 
and more intelligent attention to 
the small chains already in opera- 
tion, but he can be the inspiration 
behind the organization of many 
other small chains, and thus save 
a retailer from him- 
self, 

It is agreed with practical 
unanimity that the chain-store 
method of operation is, with res- 
ervations, the thing the inde- 
pendent retailer needs. The in- 


dividual retail store is in a posi- 
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tion where it can utilize many of 
the strong features of chain-store 
management and still give the 
service which so many people de- 
mand, which they are ready to 
pay for, and the lack of which is 
really the weak link in the chain 
plan. Generally, when a retail 
store fails or falls away behind 
in the procession this is taken as 
another indication that the smaller 
retail store, as a type, is done for 
—that the steady trend is toward 
the city store, the mail-order 
house and the chain-store, mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for the 
independent dealer to do business. 
These collapses result from poor 
storekeeping and failure to live 
up to the modern idea of selling 
which successful independent re- 
tailers and chain-store manage- 
ments employ. 

There is nothing to be gained 
by sticking one’s head in the sand 
and imagining that the peril to 
the retail store as such is not real. 
It is real. The mortality among 
retail stores, especially those in 
the country districts, is something 
so serious that the manufacturers 
and jobbers do not like to think 
about it. But right here is where 
the opportunity for application of 
chain-store methods comes in. 

There is a real chance for these 
stores to come back. They ought 
to come back. 


DEAD STORES IN KANSAS 


Just a brief reference to re- 
tailing conditions as they exist in 
the country districts of some of 
the Central Western States—in 
Kansas, for example—will show 
what is meant here. 

A recent investigation brought 
out the surprising and almost un- 
believable fact that within a 
radius of twenty-five miles of 
Topeka at least a dozen big store 
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buildings ‘had __ been 
during the last year. They are 
standing vacant to-day. Most of 
these stores are situated in rich 
farming communities and ought 
to be doing a prosperous busi- 
ness now. 

Disaster came upon some of 
them quickly. One store espe- 
cially, the history of which is 
known to the writer, was going 
ahead prosperously only a few 
months ago. It was located in a 
fine, modern, two-story building 
in a little town fourteen miles 
from Topeka. At that time both 
the town and the store were mak- 
ing rapid and satisfactory prog- 
ress. To-day both are dead. 

Inquiries made of several re- 
tailers’ journals and grocery job- 
bers show that the condition ex- 
isting around Topeka is generally 
prevalent throughout the Central 
West, when the country stores are 
located anywhere near a sizable 
town. With all this as a cri- 
terion it is quite reasonable to be- 
lieve that the rural store is hav- 
ing a tough experience right now 
all over the nation. 

The chain-store idea in a re- 
vised form can be utilized to bring 
these abandoned stores back to 
life and to put new energy into 
many others that are lagging be- 
hind. 

JOBBERS WILL ENCOURAGE NEW 

CHAINS 

One wide-awake jobbing con- 
cern is so impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of this idea that it is 
deliberately planning to encourage 
the establishment of chain stores 
in country districts. 

“We believe,” the president of 
this concern said to PRINTERS’ 
InK, “that the country retailer as 
a class has got into the condition 
that a recent article in Printers’ 
INK ascribes to the salesman of 
to-day. He is flabby. He has lost 
his courage in the face of the 
steadily increasing aggressiveness 
of the city retailer. The auto- 
mobile and good roads have made 
the country retailer believe that 
the city dealer could get his busi- 
ness for the asking. If the city 
dealer is all-powerful why is it 
that there are so many prosperous 


abandoned 
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stores in suburban communities? 
It is many times easier for peo- 
ple in suburban neighborhoods to 
get downtown than it is for 
farmers to get to the city. Yet 
stores in those districts flourish, 
The difference plainly is in the 
quality of the retailer and in the 
methods employed. 

“We believe that there is a 
golden opportunity to be found 
right now in the intensive develop- 
ment of‘country stores. Suppose, 
for example, somebody with a 
fair amount of capital should buy 
or rent the dozen abandoned 
stores around Topeka. He could 
standardize the whole _ twelve 
something after the plan followed 
by Woolworth, the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company or the 
United Retail Stores Corporation, 

“He could buy his goods in 
bulk for the whole twelve and 
keep them in a central warehouse. 
The stores could be served with 
goods each day or two or three 
times a week by a line of motor 
trucks. 

“All the advertising and sales 
activities could be planned and 
directed from the central office. 
There would be @ separate mail- 
ing list for each store. The ad- 
vertising would be practically all 
of the direct-mail kind. 

“All the stores would have their 
windows trimmed by one expert 
working out of the central office. 
Window trimming, as everybody 
knows, is one of the things in 
which the country store falls 
down. There are plenty of cut- 
outs to be had. But the right 
kind of explicit A, B, C window 
trimming instruction is not avail- 
able. And even if it were the 
average dealer has neither the 
time nor the talent to use it. 

“The merchandising of the 
chain could be on an _ intensive 
basis, planned by headquarters. 
Special sales could be put on 
when needed and leader items 
could be supplied each store for 
price advertising purposes. 

“This in brief illustrates our 
idea of country chain-store opera- 
tion. It is logical. We believe 
it can be put over. I don’t know 
that I care to tell you exactly the 
plans we are employing. Perhaps 
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Small Towne Stuff 


Walter Jenkins, who Field 
Manages for Colgate & 
Comp., has just come back 
from a whirl around the 
United S. Everywhere he 
went, says Walter, he heard 
nothing but Drug Topics, 
Drug Topics. The drug- 
gists, they go wild about it, 
he says. 





Has anybody heard any- 
thing from Bill. McDermid, 
who used to be chief ad and 
sales mgr. of Mennen’s? 
Bill, who is a *® of the first 
magnitude, said he was go- 
ing to announce his new 
connection soon—but nary 
a word yet. 





Elmer Murphey, Pres. of 
Rhodes & Co., the sponge, 
pumice-and-so-forth people, 
has just come back from an- 
other one of his round-the- 
world trips. Last time he 
sold 6 million dollars worth 
of mdse.; this time only 
about 5 million. Elmer is 
some baby! He says Drug 
Topics is getting better and 
better every month. 





Wuxtry! Jerry McQuade, 
editor of the greatest drug 
publication i. t. w. has a new 
pipe. 





Frank Thomas went up and 
signed the Albany Chem. 


Comp. for a 4 page 12 times 
roto contract a while back. 
Attaboy, Frank; rents go up 
October Ist. 





Bill Conant autoed in from 
Chi with Kirk Taylor a 
couple of weeks ago and 
lunched with V. E. Pratt 
and ye scribe. 





Carl Weeks, Pres. of the 
Armand Co., is a good scout. 
He runs an ad every month 
in Drug Topics and writes 
“We are able to trace re- 
turns direct to the ad in 
Drug Topics.” 





Which reminds us that 
E. M. Stearns of the Allen 
Comp. wrote a nice letter a 
spell ago saying “The results 
from Drug Topics have been 
more than satisfactory.” 





Nell Vimick, who helped 
“make” Aladdin Dye Soap, 
is now sales manager of the 
Dyrite Company, and is said 
to be getting $20,000 per. 
Some salary—but Nell’s all 
there. 





George M. Kohn of Atlanta, 
who is Southern Adv. Mgr. 
of the best little d. p., spent 
his vacation in Saranac 
Lake and Franklin-ed back 
last week. 


M. $. $. 
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We were unable to accommodate nearly 
2000 lines of advertising ordered for our 
October number. 


475,000 COPIES 
MONTHLY 


NOT A SINGLE SUBSCRIBER IN 
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November Forms Close October 5th 
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I shall later. But you need not 
be surprised to see a number of 
successful country store chains 
under independent -management 
operating within a year.” 

The idea advanced by this 
wholesaler will apply with equally 
good results to chains of two, 
three or four stores. A country 
retailer who is operating one store 
successfully can run another with- 
out any formidable increase in his 
investment—if he is given expert 
advice by people who know. In 
almost any sizable town you can 
see a number of retailers operat- 
ing more than one store. They 
do not call themselves chains, but 
the chain-store idea is there 
nevertheless. The same thing can 
be applied in the operation of 
country stores. 

The time is especially favorable 
for this development in rural re- 
tailing, now that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is start- 
ing out on its ambitious campaign 
to bring about the co-operative 
marketing of farm _ products. 
Whether the federation’s idea suc- 
ceeds or not in the fullest meas- 
ure, it inevitably is going to bring 
about better conditions in the 
rural communities and the small 
towns. 

Farmers are going to wunder- 
stand before the federation’s pub- 
licity work gets along very far 
that their prosperity is tied up 
with that of the nearby town. 
This is an economic truth that 
the farmers ought to have known 
long ago. The decline of the 
country store is one of the things 
that is bringing it home to them 
with real force. 2 

One interesting example of this 
is seen in an actual happening in 
one of the towns mentioned above, 
where the once prosperous leading 
store has been vacant for more 
than eight months. 

Two years ago this town was 
very much alive. A business man 
from an adjacent city happened to 
be driving through there one Sat- 
urday afternoon. It seemed that 
all the farmers from the sur- 
rounding country were in town. 
Their cars were parked so thickly 
on the one street that the man 
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could hardly get through. Satur- 
day, of course, is the big day in 
towns of this kind, more business. 
being done than all the rest of 
the week combined. 

The business man was so im- 
pressed that he wanted to buy a 
farm, Going to a young couple 
that he knew, he offered them $25 
an acre more for their farm than 
it 2 worth; but they refused to 
sell. 

Last July they changed their 
minds and told their friend he 
could have the farm. He didn’t 
want it. Anyway, he would not 
give them within fifty dollars an 
acre of his former offer. The 
reason was that the stores had 
been closed and the town was 
dead. 

Thus it is shown that farm 
land is valuable in proportion to 
its proximity to a live town. Get 
this wholesome truth firmly fixed 
in Mr. Farmer’s mind and there 
is little doubt about his support- 
ing the country store if—and it 
is a most important if—the store 
is of a type to merit his confi- 
dence and patronage. 


STORES WILL GET PATRONAGE IF 
THEY DESERVE IT 


Farmers are being told these 
things, now in language they 
can understand—the language of 
money. The telling is being done 
by people of their own kind. 
J. R. Howard and his associates 
in the Farm Federation are prac- 
tical farmers who have achieved 
financial independence through the 
hardest kind of work. They are 
not agitators. Rather they are 
broad-minded business men who 
readily recognize that the farmer 
cannot go ahead on any one-sided 
basis. They are going to tell the 
farmer that he needs the country 
retailer as much as the country 
retailer needs him. 

Aggressive methods on the part 
of the country retailer are needed 
if he is going to measure up to 
this big opportunity that seems to 
be coming his way regardless of 
the present unpromising direct 
outlook for the country store. 
Many country retailers are of a 
type, however, who never will be 
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able to measure up to anything. 
There has to be new blood. Per- 
haps it is well, this being so, that 
there are so many abandoned 
stores right now. The weaklings 
are dropping out. Now, if manu- 
facturers and others seeking in- 
creased outlet for their goods will 
help the strong ones expand, a fair 
start will be made toward doing 
the whole thing right. 

An aggressive young Westerner 
who is the editor of four small- 
town newspapers—the chain-store 
idea again, you see—summed the 
thing up very well when he told 
the writer that it is not such a 
difficult matter after all for the 
local retailer to prevent his trade 
from going to the city. 

“He can accomplish this,” said 
the editor, “by doing just one 
thing. He must give to the com- 
munity the service that the com- 
munity wants and have the things 
the people want to buy. When it 
comes to prices the small town 
can beat the cities hands down. 

“The city retailer sends out a 
lot of advertising to the country 
trade. People read this and 
imagine they can save money by 
going to the city to trade. The 
fact of the matter is they can buy 
the same merchandise right at 
home for less money. But they 
don’t know it, and many a coun- 
try retailer never has taken the 
trouble to see that they found 
out. 

“The simple fact that dozens of 
stores all over the State are suc- 
cessful in communities no larger 
than the ones where stores have 
failed makes it plain that the fail- 
ures are due to the retailers them- 
selves.” 


Freight Rates 
and the Things You Eat 
and Wear 


66 HE public should be fore- 

warned and _ forearmed 
against any attempts to take ad- 
vantage of the freight rate advan- 
cing for the purpose of justifying 
profiteering,” says George Dallas 
Dixon, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Pennsylvania System. 


. Sept. 16, 1920 


“While it is true that in the case of 
some few articles and commod- 
ties small increases in price may 
be justified, nevertheless, the 
amounts which in any instance 
could fairly be added to the pres 
ent prices are a very small frac 
tion of the whole, and in the case 
of practically every article or com 
modity of daily consumption the 
increases in transportation charges 
are relatively so small as to he 
practically negligible.” 

Mr. Dixon tells specifically just 
what the increased cost will be in 
the case of several household ne- 
cessities. In carload lots flour will 
cost 33 cents more per barrel from 
Minneapolis to Philadelphia, and 
a barrel contains 200 pounds. 
Eggs in carload lots will cost 
about one-half cent per dozen 
more than formerly and the in- 
crease in the case of less than car- 
load shipments will be about two- 
thirds of a cent per dozen. But- 
ter shipped in full cars from Chi- 
cago to Philadelphia will pay add- 
ed freight costs of about four 
mills for every pound. If the 
shipment does not fill the car the 
increase will be about five and 
one-half mills. 

Housekeepers in the larger cit- 
ies who buy potatoes by the peck 
ought not to be charged more than 
one cent additional for each peck 
purchased because of higher trans- 
portation charges. 

And so on, through a list of 
articles of food and clothing. 

“Good and adequate transporta- 
tion,” Mr. Dixon concludes, “will 
serve the people of the country at 
large in dollars, where freight- 
rate increase is measured in cents, 
and just as soon as the additional 
facilities can be obtained I am 
confident the result will be a real 
and considerable saving in the 
cost of living.” 





New Accounts with Tracy- 
Parry Agency 

The Tracy-Parry Company, Philadel- 
phia, is handling the account of the 
Abram Cox Stove Company. A news 
paper campaign is now running. 

The New York office of this agency is 
now handling the account of the Cresca 
Company, “Cresca Food Delicacies,” 
New York. 
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Professional 


The men who care for the 5,000,000 per- 
sons who die annually in the United States 
have a basis of professional training in 
anatomy, chemistry and sanitary service 
in order to pass qualifying examinations 
in the States where they practice. There 
is, however, a big business element in the 
work of the funeral director. Modern 
standards require the maintenance of plant 
and establishment with equipment. involving 
an outlay far in excess of that of a lawyer, 
doctor or dentist. There is frequently the 
funeral home, with complete office equip- 
ment, showroom for the display of caskets, 
suits and dresses and all the furniture of the 
modern funeral. There are receiving-rooms 
for the care of the dead as well as a chapel 
and apartments in which the family and 
relatives of the deceased may live for sev- 
eral days if necessary... Leading funeral 
directors operate their own motor equip- 
ment, consisting of hearse, ambulance and. 
limousines, 


There is a big and frequently 
overlooked market among funeral 
directors for the sale of many 
things. The American Funeral 
Director offers the key. 





THE AMERIGAN- 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Published by 


INK 
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Route Your Advertising to Call on the 
Same Concerns Your Salesmen Call on 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING will not 
carry your story to every Plumbing and Heating 
Contractor, but its subscribers are the biggest and 
most important men in the business. 

























Ask your own salesmen what trade publications 
they find on the desks of their pet accounts. We 
know the invariable answer will be DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING. 


Read by the BEST 
Plumbing and Heating Trade 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is edited to 
appeal to the best Plumbing and Heating Trade 
—the concerns who do the bulk of the business 
in the plumbing and heating line. | 





You don’t care much about having your men 
call on the small “in the basement”’ concern that 
does nothing but small repair work. If they 
should sell them, your credit department would 
probably demand cash. Very few of such con- 
cerns subscribe for DOMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING can take 
your message every week to the livest and most 
prosperous heating and plumbing trade every- 
where in the United States. We have proven 
that for many advertisers. Will you let us prove 
it to you? 









e Plumbing and Heating Weekb—— <> 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulati and A iated Busi Papers, Inc. 
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A Grade-Mark May Also Serve as 
a Trade-Mark 


Recent Decision That a Single Mark May Serve a Dual Purpose 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ID and comfort for the ad- 
vertiser who desires to have 

a single mark serve as a trade- 
mark and a grade-mark are sup- 
plied by a recent expression by the 
arbiter at the United States Pat- 
ent Office. 

Concretely, it may be of little 
interest to the advertising public 
how “Acme” is used on seed. In 
the abstract, however, there is sig- 
nificance in the acknowledgment 
that a lone buy-word may indicate 
both origin and quality. For it is 
not a rare ambition of national 
advertisers to have their trade- 
marks popularly interpreted as 
quality marks. 

The J. Chas. McCullough Seed 
Company and Conklin 
Company are rivals whose paral- 
lel use of “Acme,” coupled with 
the initials of the respective firms, 
has been the means of drawing 
from the Patent Office the most 
incisive pronouncement yet made 
that a grade-mark may also serve 
as a trade-mark and -vice versa. 
Time and again, in the annals of 
commercial identification, have 
private marks been refused regis- 
tration at Washington because it 
was the conclusion of the umpires 
that their use was that of grade- 
marks rather than of trade-marks. 
Not long ago the head of the Pat- 
ent Office admitted that he could 
conceive of circumstances where- 
in a grade-mark might “double” 
in the rdle of a trade-mark. Now, 
in justification of the admitted 
possibility of a double-purpose 
mark, we have the precedent es- 
tablished in the seed line. 

From a legal standpoint, the 
dispute between the McCullough 
and Conklin companies is a rather 
complex tangle, and has involved 
a suit in court as well as an “op- 
position” and appeal at the U. S. 
Patent Office. In both quarters, 


however, the contest has hinged 
on the question whether the name 
“Acme,” 


as used on seeds, has 
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fulfilled a trade-mark purpose or 
has served merely as”a _. 
mark, indicating quality: * 

initial pronouncement on the sub- 
ject the court took the view that 
the word “Acme,” accompanied by 
the initials of the trader, indicated 
source or origin as well as excel- 
lence and that the mark was 
known to the trade as indicating 
both quality and origin. 


THE RULING OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS 


Now comes the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and in finally 
disposing of the Patent Office end 
of the controversy, rules as fol- 
lows: “The evidence adduced in 
this case does not establish that 
the word ‘Acme’ was used only 
as a grade-mark and not as indi- 
cating origin. It is true that the 
applicant used other marks on 
grass seed besides ‘Acme,’ but it 
does not appear that the word 
was used only as a grade-mark 
and has no effect as indicating 
origin.” 

One moral that is underscored 
by the latest outcome in Washing- 


‘ton is that of the importance of 


mustering ample and convincing 
evidence if it be desired to prove 
that a mark claimed as a trade- 
mark is, literally, no more than a 
grade-mark, Usually, under such 
circumstances, the question of 
“trade custom” is involved be- 
cause the obvious and easy way 
to establish status as a grade- 
mark is to offer proof that not 
merely one or two firms, but the 
general run of participants in a 
commercial line, have been wont 
to make use of a specified ty 
or class of marks and have util~ 
ized these as universally accepted 
keys to grade. It was on such 
a showing that there was decid- 
ed, a couple of years ago, a mem- 
orable contest between the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company 
and the Denny Tag Company. 
The comment of the Commis- 














sioner of Patents that all the 


mass of evidence piled up in the 
current dispute in the seed trade 
failed to convince him _ that 
“Acme” served no more ambitious 
purpose than a gauge of grade, 
cannot be taken to mean that a 
contender for trade-mark rights 
will be given the benefit of the 
doubt under such circumstances. 
It is enough that it is conceded 
that one and the same mark can 
perform two services. There has 
been in the past a disposition to 
lean in the other direction. 

For example, there may be re- 
called the very different outcome, 
some dozen years ago, of a dis- 
pute at the U. S. Patent Office be- 
tween the United States Playing 
Card Company and the C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company. In 
this instance, the commodity in- 
volved was playing cards, and the 
Commissioner of Patents, when 
called. upon to decide the appeal, 
made an éxamination of the price 
lists in circulation in trade, and 
drew therefrom the conclusion 
that the mark that it was sought 
to monopolize had been used not 
in the accepted fashion of a trade- 
mark, but as a grade, quality or 
style-mark. The same stern de- 
nial has been made to manufac- 
turers of ticking and sheeting 
who have besought trade-mark 
recognition for alphabetical let- 
ters employed primarily or origi- 
nally to indicate grade. In one 
instance “Imperial” was held to 
be no better than a grade-name 
for beer, and during a brush be- 
tween the Vacuum Oil Company 
and the Climax Refining Company 
a Federal court said that the fig- 
ures “600,” indicating the fire test 
of oil, if associated with letters 
to denote grade, could not be rec- 
ognized as the exclusive posses- 
sion of any trade-mark aspirant. 

Because its most notable prede- 
cessor was the Denny versus Den- 
nison Tag case and because the 
present pronouncement is in such 
sharp contrast to the verdict in 
the tag case, there will be strong 
temptation to compare the logic 
that cost the Dennison company 
its registrations with the current 
case. In all candor, though, it 
cannot be claimed that there is 
anything contradictory to be 
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pounced upon. In the tag case it 
was brought out that not merely 
the Denny company but half a 
dozen other firms in the trade 
were making use of alphabetical 
letters as grade-marks on tags— 
some of the same letters, indeed, 
that had been registered as trade- 
marks by Dennison. Furthermore, 
in the case of some of the letters 
that Dennison registered, but lat- 
er had to vacate, it was insisted 
that a competing firm had em- 
ployed the symbols as_ grade- 
marks for years before the Den- 
nison company laid claim to them. 

The most interesting angle of 
the tag controversy, and one that 
is doubly significant as we look 
back upon it in the light of the 
recent development, is that where- 
in the Dennison company staked 
its fate on exclusive use of the 
letter “D.” It-is manifest, of 
course, that this firm has special 
reason to desire to reserve “D” 
to its exclusive use, and accord- 
ingly it insisted that not only did 
it begin the use of “D” when no 
other firm was using it, but that 
this initial had come to have gen- 
eral recognition and acceptance 
in the trade as indicative of tags 
made by this concern and no 
other producer. 

Not even in the case of “D,” 
however, would the highest court 
concede that the taint of the 
grade-mark was so_ subordinate 
as to be ignored. And the reason- 
ing employed was interesting, 
whatever degree of sympathy be 
accorded it. The judges of the 
Appeals bench at Washington 
hinted that the Dennison company 
might have had a monopoly of 
“D” had it not used, for equiva- 
lent purposes, the other alphabeti- 
cal letters that lay exposed as 
grade-marks and nothing more, 
according to a preponderance of 
the trade. What sealed the fate 

of Dennison on “D,” however, 
was that it came out that in con- 
junction with its various alpha- 
betical marks, nor even excepting 
the meaningful “D,” it invariably 
used the name “Dennison’s.” 
Moral: If you would have a 
grade-mark do duty also as a 
trade-mark, be careful not to af- 
fix a second mark that may be 
construed as the real trade-mark. 
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necessitates the use of advertising ammunition of the 
highest caliber. To make your message “leap to the eye”’ 

from among a horde of others, your advertising signs 
must have beauty and attractiveness above the ordinary. 


They will have both if they are 


“ING-RNICH’ 


SIGNS” ” 


Their beautiful colors of solid, shining porcelain (fused 
into sheet steel) will give your message extraordinary 
appeal years after cheap painted or lithographed signs 
have faded away. 


Made in any design or color combination you desire. 
Write for details. 


INGRAM - RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


In its issue of August 21st, 1920, published an article 
on Foreign Trade which should be read by every 
American Manufacturer. 


It showed the many pitfalls 
which lie in the way of man- 
ufacturers going for the first 
time into Foreign Trade. 
In particular it was pointed 
out that for success to be 
attained it was necessary to 
take into account the racial 
differences of view and tem- 
perament when preparing 
copy for foreign publications. . 


For nearly twenty years the J. ROLAND KAY 
COMPANY has been studying the peculiarities of 
foreign peoples and has been putting them into 
effect in advertising campaigns carried on for many 
of America’s most successful manufacturers. 


If you wish to get Foreign Trade 
we can help you—our experience 
and facilities are unmatched in 
the field of foreign advertising. 


J. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


FOUNDED 1904 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS TOKYO SYDNEY 
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Reversing the Letter of 
Endorsement 


Recommending a Cigar to a Popular Man Has the Same Selling Effect 
as His Recommendation 


. 3= big idea in an endorse- 
ment is that you have con- 
fidence in the other fellow’s judg- 
ment. Then, unless you admit 
that you are either more or less 
than human, you like to know 
little intimate facts about the 
great and near great. If you 
knew that Harry Lauder used 
“Gloaming” chewing gum, you 
might like to try that kind. But if 
you knew that a great gum manu- 
facturer had selected “Mother 
Machree” gum because he thought 
the popular Scotchman would 
like it, wouldn’t you be still more 
interested ? 

This inborn inquisitiveness you 
may call plain human nature, or, 
if you speak in advertising jar- 
gon, you may call it “human in- 
terest,” and you know it is in 
back of the never ending power- 
to-pull that centres in the use of 
personal testimonials—for whether 
they be on behalf of a washing 
machine, or a patent medicine, or 
a cigar, you like to know what 
your next-door neighbor has to 
say. 

But advertising training has 
taught you to look askance upon 
the worn-out testimonial—with 
promises that the public no longer 
take seriously. 

Advantage of this human inter- 
est from a testimonial slant, in 
a new way, has been taken by 
Kraus & Co., Inc., cigar makers, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Each advertisement, instead of 
being a “human interest” testi- 
monial, was addressed, in the most 
personal sort of greeting, to a 
big man in the town, men whose 
names could never have been ob- 
tained for the usual sort of testi- 
monial, men whose public position 
and prestige further the cause of 
the cigar being introduced. 

Each advertisement simply an- 
nounced to the mayor, to a big 
financial man, one of the well- 
known lawyers, a local. baseball 





magnate, or a big business mah, 
that. a box of cigars was being 
sent him. In each case a man 
with a real personality had been 
selected, and through him the ‘ad- 
vertisements reached his coterie 
of followers, spoke to them in the 
language that they knew. 


A SURPRISE ALL AROUND 


The delightful part was that so 
far as it appeared on the surface 
not ‘even permission was obtained 
—that it was all a huge surprise, 
but it is giving away no secret 
to an audience of advertising men 
to admit that in every instance 
permission was obtained—a per- 
mission made easy when it was 
explained that the man himself 
simply appeared as the recipient 
of a box of cigars—that he in no 
way had to approve or endorse 
them. 

Among the first was the one to 
a popular ex-mayor: 

“Greetings, ex-Mayor Preston: 

“You made a mighty good 
mayor, Mr. Preston. We're re- 
minded of that on every hand: 
fine streets, civic improvements, 


31 per cent increase in ula- 
tion. You have a way of: ‘doing 
things.’ 

“But there’s another accom- 


plishment of yours we know of— 
your ability to judge a cigar in 
the first few, thoughtful puffs. 

“So we're sending you, with 
our compliments, a box of Flor 
de Moss. We won’t say much 
about them—we’ll let their mel- 
low mildness tell the story, 

“Flor de Moss cigars are true 
Havana—there’s the lingering 
flavor of Cuba’s golden sunshine 
in every puff. Baltimore men are 
finding that out—we want to make 
sure you know it, too. 

“Let us know how you like 
them.” 

For instance, when it came the 
turn of the baseball manager, one 
of the most popular sporting men 
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in town, the advertisement, be- 
neath a speaking pen and ink 
likeness of the man himself, spoke 
out like this: 

“Another Winner, Jack Dunn.” 

“Boy, how you can pick a 
winner ! 

“Every time Babe Ruth cracks 
another homer over the right field 
fence we think of you—you 
picked him. Eddie Murphy, too, 





KRAUS & CO., ic. 
Makers of the Famous IN-B-TWEEN 
CSTE TED oy 
WM. DEICHES & CO., INC. 


MO Seth Sammmer Street Baltvmers 





LOCAL CELEBRITIES GET BOXES OF CIGARS 
AND BECOME THE SUBJECT OF ADVERTISING 
CoPY 


of the old Athletics. And Fritz 
Maisel and Ernie Shore. 

“Here’s your chance to pick an- 
other winner, Dunnie—the Flor 
de Moss cigar.. We're sending 
you a box to-day—on the house, 
of course. 

“The mellow sweetness of Flor 
de Moss is as joy-bringing as a 
rally in the lucky seventh. And 
it brings a smile as broad as when 
Jack Bentley stabs a hot one over 
first. There’s the fragrance of 


fine Havana in Flor de Moss, the 
flavor of Cuban sunshine in every 
puff. 

“Slip a few to the boys. 


Give 
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the umpires a chance to forget 
their grouch. Don’t forget the 
boy that rubs ’em down. 

“We're looking for you to re- 
peat on the pennant, Jack, and we 
don’t doubt you'll repeat on the 
cigars. Let us know what you 
think of -them.” 

It was put on the sporting page, 
of course, along with the other 
news of the day, and next day 
when a baseball fan forgot the 

name of the cigar, he calmly 
walked into the store and asked 
for one of those cigars like 
they sent Jack Dunn. The next 
time he wanted one, he remem- 
bered the name. 

When it came the lawyer's 
turn beneath a smiling picture, 
with a panama hat slipped to 
the back of his legal brow, 
there appeared this atmospheric 
introduction to legal circles: 

“What’s the verdict, . Mr. 
Wolf? 

“When the judge says ‘dis- 
missed,’ when the jury says ‘not 
guilty,’ when the state’s attor- 
ney says ‘stet,’ whenever the 
famous Harry Wolf smile 
starts beaming in all its seren- 
ity, that’s when a Flor de Moss 
cigar makes a fitting com- 
panion. 

“For Flor de Moss is as con- 
sistently mild and mellow as a 
headquarters reporter is con- 
sistently good-natured; as de- 
lightfully redolent as a ‘Fifth 
Ward’ ‘banquet is delightfully 
‘wet’ and as pleasantly flavored 
as a Democratic convention is 
pleasantly exciting. 

“To-day you'll receive a box 
of Flor de Moss—a treat from 

us. Smoke them when the clerk 
says ‘Court’s adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock’ 
The judge likes a good cigar, too; 
don’t forget him. And State's 
Attorney ‘Bobbie’ Leach would 
rather smoke than make a speech 
—save him a few. 

“We've got a ‘winning case,’ so 
we ask you to sit as ‘judge and 
jury.” What’s the verdict?” 

And so on down the line, in- 
cluding the President of the elec- 
tric railway, the automobile com- 
missioner for the State, and men 
of equal calibre, with none of the 
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¢ Announcement 


HE Geiger-Jones Company, at present 

and for many years owners of Today’s 
Housewife, announce the purchase of the 
controlling interest of The Arthur H. Crist 
Company, a printing and publishing institu- 
tion located at Cooperstown, N. Y. This 
gives Today’s Housewife as a permanent 
home one of the most complete printing 
plants in the East—containing modern fast 
black and white and color magazine presses; 
job presses; binding machines; batteries of 
linotypes and monotypes and all necessary 
equipment. 


This equipment and the organization be- 
hind it is capable of printing, binding and 
mailing every month two and a half million 
magazines of as large as 800 lines to the 
page, in addition to job work, etc: It is 
housed in a modern concrete, fireproof build- 
ing containing more than forty thousand feet 
of floor space. 


The land, buildings and physical equipment 
at Cooperstown have been recently ap- 
praised by the Coats & Burchard Company, 
of New York, in excess of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. In addition to Today’s 
Housewife, twenty-three magazines are now 
being printed under contract by The Arthur 
H. Crist Company. 


H. M. GEIGER, President 
THE GEIGER-JONES CO. 


G. A. McCLELLAN, President 
THE GEIGER-CRIST CO. THE ARTHUR H. CRIST CO. 
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LORENZEN & 
THOMPSON, INc. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 








Announce the opening of their offices 
in Chicago and New York with an 
experienced staff of BUSINESS 
GETTERS covering the national 
advertising field for a _ limited 
number of daily newspapers. 


This organization offers to news- 
papers of standing a thorough, 
complete, intelligent and efficient 
representation. 


A. F. LORENZEN, Pres. M. R. THOMPSON, V. P. 
H. G. SCHRYVER, .Secy. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
419 Marquette Building, Chicago 


TEL. CENTRAL 4292 
A. F. LORENZEN H. G. SCHRYVER 
C. G. SHANNON 


EASTERN OFFICE 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
TEL. VANDERBILT 7612 


M. R. THOMPSON J. L. SYTHOFF 
E. J. CULLEN 
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usual movie actor and actresses 
or grandmothers and fathers of 
the usual testimonial fame to de- 
tract from the dignity of. the cam- 
paign and of the cigar in back 
of it. 

The cigars have been presented 
gracefully, in every instance, to a 
favorite public man, and because 
the rest of mankind is just nat- 
urally interested in the other fel- 
low, they read the advertisements 
so addressed—with the hope of 
finding out just what kind of 
man he is. 

And it naturally follows that 
when it’s cigar time the man on 
the street remembers that the 
mayor or the judge of the su- 
perior court or some other “big 
bug” he admires is trying a Flor 
de Moss and he decides to try 
one, too. It’s all simply a novel 
application of the old time “hu- 
man interest.” 





Three New Accounts for 
Sherman & Bryan 


The Rico Milk Products Company, 
East Troy, Wis., and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of “Super-Cream,” has 
ut its account with Sherman & Bryan, 
nc. New York. A newspaper ad- 
vertising _ campaign throughout the 
country will be undertaken. 

Other we accounts with this agency 
are W. Jahn Company, Brooklyn, 
importers a confectioners’ and bakers’ 
specialties. An advertising campaign in 
trade papers will be conducted for this 
account. 

Bessie Damsey, New York, negligees 
and silk underwear. Trade paper and 
consumer publications will be used for 
this account. 


Dippy & Aitkin Now Aitkin- 
Kynett Co. 


A. King Aitkin and H. H. Kynett 
have purchased the interest of Robert 
H. Dippy in the Dippy & Aitkin adver- 
tising agency, Philadelphia. 

The agency business will be con- 
tinued at Philadelphia and, with the 
exception of Mr. Dippy, the same per- 
sonnel, under the style of the Aitkin- 
Kynett Co. 








Cudahy Oleomargarine Being 
Advertised 


New advertising in behalf of oleo- 
margarine, manufactured by the Cudahy 
Packing Company, is being placed in 
newspapers generally. This oopeeet 
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has recently been secured by the J. 
Snyder Company, of Chicago. 





In Detroit 
The News Fully 


Covers the Field 


ETROIT has one 

and only one 
medium that thor- 
oughly covers the 
field—The News. 
Having more city cir- 
culation week days 
than the number of 
English speaking 
homes in Detroit, 
The News offers the 
national advertiser 
an opportunity but 
rarely encountered— 
the opportunity of 
covering thoroughly 
a city of more than 
a million inhabitants 
with one newspaper 
at one rate. 


Largest Week Day and Sunday 
Circulation in Michig 





85%. More City Circulation 
Week Days Than Nearest 
Competitor 


74% More City Circulation 
Sunday Than Only Sunday 
Competitor 
























Year-Round Advertising for 
Athletic Underwear 


Topkis Brothers Company Starts Campaign Partially as a Result of 
Suggestion in Printers’ INK 


By Arthur Joyce 


HEY were seated in the 

advertising conference room. 
Before them was spread a layout 
of merchandising charts. The 
subject under discussion was 
athletic underwear. An investiga- 
tion had just been completed, cov- 
ering ten of the principal cities 
in the United States. 

Representatives of the advertis- 
ing agency in these cities had been 
asked to station themselves in 
front of prominent hotels, office 
buildings and railroad stations; 
“scatter” themselves along the 
crowded streets and ask as many 
men as they could this question: 

“What kind of underwear do 
you wear in winter?” 

The object was to find out how 
many men wore athletic union 
suits all the year ’round. 

From the answers obtained 

from several thousand persons, 
including jobbers and _ retail 
dealers in undergarments, it was 
apparent that a big percentage of 
men had relegated the old-fash- 
ioned “heavies” to the discard, 
along with the “Saturday night 
bath,” the mustache-cup and the 
shaving mug, and were wearing 
twelve months in the year sleeve- 
less, short-legged, athletic under- 
wear. 
- Results of the investigation, 
now mapped out on charts over 
which the copy writers and mer- 
chandising men were deliberating, 
convinced the advertising agency 
that it was on the right track 
when, several months previously, 
it had recommended to a client 
the importance of an all-year cam- 
paign on athletic underwear for 
men. 

And in the midst of the de- 
liberations there ,came into the 
conference room an accounts man- 
ager associated with the agency. 
He carried a copy of PRINTERS’ 
InK for March 11, 1920. 


“Here’s exactly what you’ve all 
been hoping to see,” the accounts 
manager remarked. “Read this”— 
and he handed the publication to 
the head of the merchandising de- 
partment with page 145 turned 
down. 

The story explained that heavy 
underwear isn’t needed by the 
average man who is employed in 
an office, factory or store, because 
“those places are heated so that 
with light underwear a man is 
warm enough.” 

The conferees were not sur- 
prised at the radical statements 
made in the story, but rather that 
there should come added con- 
firmation of their belief that 
there’s a year-round market for 
athletic underwear which could 
be developed remarkably through 
persistent twelve-months-in-the- 
year advertising. 

The agency heads took the ma- 
terial that had been gathered by 
investigators to the office of the 
Topkis Brothers Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. And on the 
strength of the investigation re- 
sults there was mapped out an 
advertising campaign for Topkis 
athletic underwear. 

Expressions from the trade in- 
dicate clearly that the union suit 
enjoys greater sales than separate 
garments. Union suits are con- 
sidered more convenient, less ex- 
pensive and are preferred by the 
trade because of the insurance 
against “broken stock.” 

Virtually every retailer inter- 
viewed during the investigation 
carried athletic underwear in stock 
during the winter months. The 
percentage of men who purchase 
athletic underwear during the cold 
weather months, they agreed, 
ranged from 3 to 90 per cent, ac- 
cording to local conditions ap- 


parent in the cities where the in- 
quiry was conducted. 
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The 
Buying Power 


of Insurance Companies 


With assets running into billions, with branch 
offices and agencies in every town in the country, 
has it ever occurred to you what a BIG jow con- 
fronts the financial and supply departments of 
the big insurance companies? Trainloads of 
paper are consumed annually. _Tons of paper 
clips! Rivers of ink! Forests. of pencils! 


The records of millions of policies must be 
kept. Files must be supplied for them. Type- 
writers, Adding Machines, Calculators, Mailing 
Machines, must be purchased,—not in small lots, 
—but in huge quantities. 


The assets of the companies must themselves 
be invested in highest grade securities. Banks 
must be employed to handle the large sums dis- 
bursed annually for payments to policyholders. 


DO YOU SELL OFFICE EQUIPMENT? 
DO YOU SELL FURNITURE? 


DO YOU SELL BONDS? 
or 
BANKING SERVICE? 


TALK TO INSURANCE MEN THROUGH 


The Weekly .Wnderwriter 
Established 1859 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Every Advertising Man 
Should Have This Atlas 


RAND MSNaLty 


(OMMERCIAL ATLAS 


OF AMERICA 
The Standard Used in all 
Authority Since departments of thé 
1876 U. S. Government 








1921 New Census Edition 
RAND MSNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF AMERICA 


The Ranp MENaL_y Commercial 
Atlas of America is honestly revised 
each year. More than 70,000 changes 
are made annually in the maps and 
indexes! Every page is put under the 
microscope and every change is care- 
fully checked. 

The revisions for the 1921 edition 
are particularly noteworthy because 
they embrace all of the changes re- 
vealed in the latest Federal Census. 
We believe it is obvious that your 
old atlas, dependable as it was, can- 
not be entirely relied upon now. 

Every sales manager and advertis- 
ing man should place his order now for 


this new atlas. Only so many will be 
printed. Once they are gone it will 
be impossible to purchase this Atlas 
—anywhere!  . 

The Ranp MENaLLy Commercial 
Atlas of America shows every detail 
of commercial value on the American 
continent. 540 pages. 250 pages of 
index, listing nearly 200,000 cities 
and towns. Nearly 300 maps in all. 
96 double-page maps, size 21 x 2 
inches, showing: Counties, Congres- 
sional Townships, Cities, ‘Towns, 
Villages, Railroads, Electric Lines, 
Steamship Routes, Canals, Rivers, 
Lakes, Mountains, etc. 


Save $5.00 by ordering now 


The price of the 1921 New Census Edition of the RAND MSNALLY 
Commercial Atlas of America will be $35 net. Orders will be ac- 


copted prior to December 31, 1920, at the 


re-publication rf of 


$30 net, transportation prepaid. SOLD DIRECT ON 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


42 E.22ND ST., NEW YORK 








Write for large Commercial Atlas Circular with sample map 
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Although it was found that a 
majority of the several thousand 
men interviewed have not yet been 
“educated” to wear athletic under- 
wear during winter months, the 
investigation showed that a large 
percentage of them have been in 
the habit of wearing lightweight, 





‘Why don 
ina TOPKIS. You'll find its roomy fit gives freedom in actién—case in 
repose. And it keeps on fitting—because made of nainsook that is 
preshrunk © 


Look for the TOPKIS red diamond at betrer<lass shops, It's the 
sign of unusual value in athletic underwear and a sensible custcom— 
all-the-year-‘round ! 


TOPKIS is also made in two-piece suits. 
TOPKIS fame COMPANY 


Bremtwes Mew York Ory 


Net ee 
_  sblee Mahon af Wena’, Chinn's nd Beye 





Underwear 


Athletic 


ONE OF THE SERIES FEATURING LIGHT- 
WEIGHT UNDERWEAR FOR WINTER 


full-length, cotton-ribbed gocds 
which, years ago, was considered 
to be in the summer underwear 
class. Only a small percentage of 
the men, it was learned, continue 
to wear really heavy winter under- 
wear during the cold weather 
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months. Figures obtained during 


the canvass disclosed that the per- 
centage of men interviewed who 
admitted wearing athletic under- 
wear the year round was 33.4 

The trade furnished concrete 
reasons why so many men wear 
athletic underwear in _ winter. 
The'principal reasons were benefit 
to health; greater comfort to men 
who work indoors; more econom- 
ical than heavy underwear, and 
the matter of labor-saving in 
laundering. 

Not only in athletic underwear, 
but also in other lines of manu- 
facture, is the tendency growing 
in favor of year-round advertis- 
ing. National advertising, twelve 
months in the year, for example, 
educated consumers to eat Camp- 
bell’s Soups in warm weather as 
well as in the cold months. 

It created also a steady market 
for pancake flour, heretofore con- 
sidered a seasonal proposition. 

Sale of walnuts, prior to con- 
tinuous national advertising of the 
Walnut Growers’ Association, was 
confined largely to the holiday pe- 
riods during winter months. Now 
the distribution is over a twelve- 
month period. 

An electric home refrigerating 
device, which many persons might 
construe to be entirely a_hot- 
weather proposition, is advertised 
all through the year and is sold 
in the winter months as well as 
during the summer. 

Again, take oatmeal. Not so 
many years ago it.was considered 
a strictly winter breakfast food. 
Now it’s a continuous seller, ad- 
vertised twelve months each year. 

All of which indicates that the 
seasonal limitations in the matter 
of advertising so-called seasonal 
products have been successfully 
overcome and that the big ten- 
dency is toward all-year-round 
advertising for every product the 
use of which is not confined 
strictly to certain months of the 
year. 

The points to be stressed in 
Topkis advertising will be the 
quality of the nainsook fabric, 
plus its healthful comfort and 
convenience and its economy, to 
men who wear it through the 
four seasons. 
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Makers of “Stouts” Band Together 
for Better Retailing 


Advertise to the Trade and Show Dealers How to Make Robust Woman 
kind Feel at Home in the Store 


By E. McKenna 


HE brother of the American 

Woman, whether a_ business 
man or one who merely looks on, 
will, it is assumed, be pleased to 
learn that the “old fat woman” 
has been abolished. Her inglorious 
place has been taken by an in- 
creasing number of women who 
are “large.” 

Of course, the sociologist has 
known for a long time that the 
stature of the American Woman 
is increasing—and her bulk also, 
if that podgy word bulk can be 
admitted as descriptive of woman 
in the highly sensitized masculine 
mind. The scientist can easily 
prove this assertion. He has 
learned the truth of it by a close 
and exacting study of woman “in 
the herd,” to use one of his own 
illuminating phrases. 

These learned men have our en- 
tire respect, and sometimes they 
even get so far as to evoke our 
interest, but they can’t hope to 
incite our imagination to the same 
warmth as the man who measures 
the American Woman for her 
corset. So it is that from the 
manufacturer we receive knowl- 
edge we are readier to absorb, and 
acknowledge that for the woman 
herself is far more consoling than 
any derived from the classroom 
or lecture-hall. 

The manufacturer of women’s 
wear has discovered that 37 per 
cent of our sisters are “large’— 
that is to say, above the average 
woman, who in his language is 
spoken of as “the perfect 36.” 

The discovery that 37 per cent 
of American women are above 
this average has led to the incor- 
poration of a group of firms mak- 
ing women’s wear and represent- 
ing each division of her apparel 
from hats to underwear. 

The Associated Stylish Stout 
Wear Makers are incorporated to 
appeal directly and positively to 
this 37 per cent. 


A representative of the Asso 
ciated Stylish Stout Wear Makers 
explains the idea and the evolu 
tion thereof that lies at the base 
of their organization. In the days 
when the “old fat woman” held 
her inglorious place, garments fot 
her were a mere afterthought, 
and as a result she was seldom 
well dressed. They were made 
by grading up from the smaller 
sizes based on the standard % 
Any storekeeper might find some- 
thing that would with a littl 
letting out here and there fit her 
—well, not exactly fit, but that 
wouldn’t look so badly. But no 
garment was made for her, as a 
class, unless we include maternity 
gowns. Hence she was the black 
swan in Dame Fashion’s brood, 
and naturally at enmity with “the 
perfect 36,” > 


FORESAW A NEW RACE OF WOMEN 


That was in the old days. Now, 
the woman above the average no 
longer drifts around the muddy 
edge of fashion. She has a stand 
ard of her own, and this is how 
it came about: The special gods 
that have as their care the beauty 
of our women drew into the busi- 
ness of dressmaking one I. Heller, 
He was an idealist, to whom one 
day a joyous generation of “Styl 
ish Stouts” will raise an appropri 
ate monument. Mr. Heller saw, 
after seven. years of measuring 
and pondering on the results, that 
all those sweeping forces we call 
nature were evolving a new type 
of large woman—not a womai 
who had grown fat, but a new 
physical type. She was a typical 
product of new economic envirot 
ment, successful in many fields of 
business, in professional paths and 
in social life. The blending of 
new races was producing her and 
the physical education of the 
schools was co-operating for ‘het 
perfection. She was not the 
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Dependable 
Statistics and Mailing Lists 


Automobiles and Motor Trucks 


Mailing lists and statistics must be correctly and 
carefully compiled or they represent a liability rather 


than an asset. 


We have fifteen years of experience back of our lists 


—fifteen years 


of purpose—that guarantee the most accurate in- 


formation that 


official state records. 


We have an organization of four hundred people— 


each one ready 
Dealer Service. 


Our data on automobiles and motor trucks 
covers every county in the United States. 
We have a valuable booklet on motor car 


statistics, 


direct advertising which is mailed free 
upon request. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY] 


MARTIN TUTTLE, Proprietor 
409 Grand Ave. 


Chas. G. Tobin, 
636 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Edw. G. Pratt, Jr., Mgr. 


26 Treat Place 
Newark, N. J. 


covering 


of conscientious service and honesty 


it is possible to compile from the 


to help you solve your problem of 


mailing lists, addressing and 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Mer. Chas. G. Tobin, Mgr. 
310 Marquette Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charles Paist, Jr., Mgr. 
927 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Announcing 


A Chicago Morning Newspaper 
for Business Men 


The initial issue of the Journal of Commerce will be pub- 
lished in Chicago, Monday morning, October 11. This 
newspaper will appear each week day morning. 


It will be a compléte newspaper of twelve to sixteen 
pages specializing in financial, commercial, and industrial 
news, giving for the first time a full and complete daily 
digest of all the business news of the middle west as well 
as brief summaries and statistics of commodity and security 
markets in all parts of the world. 





This newspaper will be similar to the Journal of Com. 
merce, published successfully for many years in San Fran § wom: 
cisco and the two papers will be under the same manage § herse 
ment 37 pe 

: the | 


The new publication is particularly commended to you Me 


for full and accurate news of the grain and live stock busi- § “the 
ness and of the markets and industries peculiar to Chicago §  perfe 





It will afford a news service essential to the affairs of the =e 

Eastern business man. ‘navia 

ments 

This news service will have many divisions, among which are: — 

Stocks Bonds Grain Live Stock _ . 

Real Estate Insurance Money Foreign Exchange ri 

Railroads Automobiles Weather Reports Fruit mony 

Theatres Golf Shipping Cargo Manifests ments 

Cotton Steel and Iron Dairy Products Silver But 
Produce Building Material Provisions Sugar 

Dry Goods Meats Drugs Canned Goods the | 

Lumber Chemicals Groceries Wool there 

Coffee Dyes Copper Poultry ing to 

Painter’s Supplies Tea Oils Coal 

Tropical Products Lead Cocoa Naval Supplies The 

Seeds Hemp Cordage Cottonseed fect 4 

Leather Nuts Flaxseed Spices tions | 

est heave ‘ , th 

The subscription price is $12 a year—$1 a month. Subscribe now = e 

and maintain a complete file of this western business information. manuif 

ed or 

ANDREW M. LAWRENCE GLENN GRISWOLD® and e 

Editor and Publisher Business Manager of go 

group 

Systen 

lof € les 

Wye Yournal oO OMUMNETCE F isa“? 

each | 

108 South La Salle Street, Chicago first ai 

corset 
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bundly person who stayed in her 
kitchen, or within the four walls 
of her home, but a woman who 
could row and ride and swim and 
dance, and moreover, a woman 
with. a large mentality reflecting 
her physical appearance. 

Beside the magnificence of stat- 
ure of their new large ‘woman, 
manufacturers placed in their 
mind’s eye the sartorial ideal of 
the old average woman, “the per- 
fect 36,” and the standard to 
which all garment makers, by cus- 
tom and convention, had been 
working. : 

“By Sartorius,” let us imagine 
them saying, “this is an outrage. 
The ‘36’ cannot be used as the 
basis for the construction of gar- 
ments for this woman. She is in 
evidence in all walks of. active 
life. Moreover—and this is im- 
portant—she has exacting require- 
ments, due to her position. This 
woman should have a standard for 
herself. Why not? She represents 
37 per cent of the womanhood of 
the land.” 

Let no one uninitiated in the mys- 
teries of woman’s dress imagine 
“the perfect 46” is merely “the 
perfect 36” expanded or inflated, 
for the types are quite distinct, as 
different as the Latin and Scandi- 
‘navian, And the complete require- 
ments of this new modern type 
make it necessary for the new 
standard to reflect, not only sym- 
metrical outline of figure, but har- 
mony with the changing require- 
ments.of fashion. 

But when this new standard for 
the large woman was created 
there was the problem of market- 
ing to be overcome. 

The merchandising of the “per- 
fect 46” and those subtile grada- 
tions that arise from it and cover 
the grades in size from 40 to 52, 
was achieved when a group .of 
manufacturers in no way associat- 
ed or connected with each other 
and each making a different line 
of goods, were induced to use a 
group trade-mark—The Sveltline 
System. That was the first step. 
It required winning over to the 
idea a first-class manufacturer in 
each line of woman’s apparel— 
first an underwear maker, then a 
corset maker, a blouse maker, a 
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QUALITY 


YOU WANT IT 


FRED R. DAPPRICH ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Stanparp Rate & Data Service, 
Derroit, MICHIGAN. 
Gentlemen :— 

In ay | you our renewal for an- 
other year of your Data Service we can- 
not help but express our enthusiasm 
over the QUALITY and ACCURACY 
of this Service and acknowledge the 
value to the advertising agent which it 
represents. 
_ We have had occasion to COMPARE 
it with EVERYTHING ELSE in its 
line and consider it to be the ONE 
SERVICE that IS pretty CLOSE to 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT IN 
EVERY WAY. 

Wishing you all kinds of success, I am, 


Yours very cordially, 
(Signed) Frep R. Dappricu. 


EVERY issue contains detailed rates, 
mechanical requirements and minute cir- 
culation analysis on— 


—DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
—GENERAL MAGAZINES 
—WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
—AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 
—TRADE, CLASS & TECH- 
NICAL PERIODICALS 





‘No confusing reference marks or 
abbreviated information. Easy to 
read or carry around. Dependable 
data revised to the minute. 











There is no obligation in asking us to 
send you a copy of the current issue on 
ten days’ approval. Write today while 
it’s fresh in your mind. 


Standard Rate L Bata Servwe 
Abe National Authority 
154 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Netinal advertion 

ationa ertiser 

References publisher or Publishers’ 
tive 


Oldest—most reliable monthly rate service 
Insist on the“STANDARD” 


It Is 
The National Authority 
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| Can You 
Write Interestingly to 
Hardware Dealers? 


AM ready to buy ma- 

terial for GOOD 
HARDWARE from men 
who can write short, point- 
ed articles on subjects of 
interest to hardware dealers. 
GOOD HARDWARE is 
a lively monthly magazine 
that reaches every hardware 
dealer and every hardware 
jobber in the United States, 
Canada and Alaska. 


Hardware dealers won't 
read long-winded treatises on 
the psychology of salesman- 
ship nor rambling dissertations 
on the theory of anything. 
They will read about unique 
hardware stores, about suc- 
cessful plans for increasing 
business, about the methods 
that have put the leaders in 
the business at the top of the 
heap. The range of subjects 
is unlimited so long as the 
articles are brief and loaded 
with interest. 


Articles will be paid for 
promptly on acceptance. 


BEN GREELY, Editor. 


GOOD HARDWARE 


Butterick Building 
NEW YORK 
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skirt maker, a dressmaker, and a 
suit maker, each of which had 
manufactured a specialty in his 
own line for the stout woman. 
When this was consummated 
and the Associated Stylish Stout 
Wear Makers incorporated, the 
production side of the scheme was 
complete—a piece of co-operative 
enterprise unique in the history 
of manufacturing. Each had his 
own customers among the retail 
trade. But it was found that no 
single individual in the grou 
could make the advertising of his 
special garment, could create that 
harmony of environment ina 
store that made the large woman 
feel she had a place there. She 
was appealed to in a_ negative 
sense. If she wanted a corset she 
could get one, or a hat or negligee, 
But what the large woman wants 
is not a corset, or negligee; she 
wants to be well dressed—as well 
dressed, at least, as her smaller- 
sized sister. She wanted that 
harmony of apparel that no single 
piece, were it ever so well de 
signed and made, could give her. 


ALL THE MANUFACTURERS FEATURE 
TRADE-MARK 


The advertisin& of the Associ 
ated Stylish Stout Wear Makers 
was therefore planned for em 
semble effect to give a picture of 
all the things needed for the total 
effect, and to create in the mind of 
the retailer sentiment in behalf of 
the large woman and to assist him 
in understanding this principle of 
making the large woman feel at 
home in his store. 

To this end advertisements for 
the trade papers carry every item 
for the large woman’s complete 
expression in dress in one piece of 
copy. They suggest by their very 
make-up the need of a Stout Wear 
Department, and the fact that 
each manufacturer in the Associ- 
ated group carries the Sveltline 
trade-mark, gives the idea of unt 
formity of quality in each item. 

That the psychology of this 
form of advertising carries 
through to the retailer seems 
proved by the assertion of a repre- 
sentative of the Associated Stylish 
Stout Wear Makers corporation 
that they are no longer advertis- 
ing for sales only, but to create 
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Mailing a Mat 


Is so much easier than mailing an elec- 
tro, and the ease is more appreciated as 
the number mailed increases. This 
feature combined with the fact that they 
are cheaper than electros, and are pre- 
pared in quicker time, will make you 
conclude that you should be using them. 


Of course when you think of mats, it’s 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Mede by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 








What Is Rotary? 


Rotary is that Spirit, which, entering into men, creates a desire for self- 
improvement, elevating his thoughts, purifying his purposes, ennobling 
him with the inspiration of Service above Self. It is propagated by local 
clubs, federated into an International Association under the motto, “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

Do you want to do business with the type of men who compose this 
organization? There are 55,000 of them—you can reach them by 
advertising in 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Wells W. Constantine Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York Thos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St. Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries. 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
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IT’S FOR MAILING 
YOUR 


Samples Advertising 
Special Parts Novelties 
Premiums Extra Parts 
Catalogs Books 


GRIPLOX PARCEL POST CASES 


SAVE COSTLY WRAPPING MATERIAL, TIME, 
EFFORT AND MONEY 
Just drop in product to be sent, close the Griplox—takes but a frac- 
tion of a minute—and package is securely fastened and ready to mail. 
No time wasted in handling paper, string, glue and tape. Permits 
shipping clerk to .turn out more work per day and saves cost of 
wrapping material. 


MOST IMPORTANT — 


Griplox P. P. Cases Insure Safe Delivery of Your Mailable 
Products. Write Now for Samples. 


Made only by 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY 


Chicago. 




















A SALESMANAGER 


who can also handle advertis- 
ing successfully wants a place 
with a firm who measures 
ability by results obtained. 


. Past record and references 
submitted on request. 


Address “C. M.” Box 70, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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“sentiment in favor of the retail- 
ers proper attitude toward the 
large woman.” 

To back up the advertising a 
joint representative is sent on the 
road, not to sell goods, but to 
teach the retailer how to make the 
large woman in his town feel at 
home in his establishment. Some 
retailers reported that they had 
set up a special department for 
the large woman, but nevertheless 
she couldn’t bé induced to enjoy 
herself in it, in the manner of 
smaller women. 

The joint representative visited 
one of these stores in a mid-West- 
ern town. She found the goods 
well displayed at the right price 
and many material comforts for 
the reception of purchasers. It 
was early in the morning when 
she arrived, and, after making a 
survey of the place and finding 
nothing amiss, she sat down in an 
inconspicuous place to await de- 
yelopments. 

A large and affluent blond wo- 
man entered and looked around 
with a smile of pleasure. She was 
met by a _ saleswoman, affable 
enough, but weighing about 95 
pounds and measuring about five 
fect and half an inch, who 
looked her over with dark and 
appraising eyes. The incongruity 
accentuated in the prospective cus- 
tomer’s mind her own unusual 


bulk. The smile left her face. 
She fingered a few pieces of 
goods and went out without a 


purchase. She could not feel at 
home there. 

The representative called the 
proprietor and advised him to em- 
ploy the largest saleswoman in 
town. He saw the point, took the 
advice, and to-day a perfect Juno 
of a saleswoman rules the best- 
paying department in his store. 

In this case the selling appar- 
ently could not have been made 
successful by reliance on the copy 
alone. The copy required back- 
ing up of a peculiar nature the 
association was fortunate enough 
to find in their personal repre- 
sentative. 





The McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 
Chicago; advertising agency, has estab- 
lished a New York office in charge of 
William J. MacInnes. 
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Character 


MUU) OU 
JASON ROGER says 


(and he knows): 


“‘When an advertiser or agent is 
considering a newspaper as a vehi- 
cle through which to impress the 
people, he must not deal with only 
quantity of circulation nor that 
nebulous thing called quality, nor 
even both, without taking into 
account that priceless feature— 
CHARACTER.” 


On this basis, especially for the 

advertising of high-class goods and 

service to Britons at home and 
abroad there is 


No Substitute 


“PUNCH” 


which is perhaps the most out- 
standing publication of 


Character 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
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PERSONNEL 
INKLINGS 


A Magazine for Executives 


During the past few 
months we have received 
numerous requests for our 
bulletin. We have pur- 
posely limited the distribu- 
tion of this bulletin to our 
‘clients and a few selected 
concerns of national stand- 
ing. Now, however, we 
are extending the scope of 
the bulletin, and with the 
November issue PERSON- 
NEL INKLINGS will ap- 
pear as a full-fledged maga- 
zine, dealing exclusively 
with the many varied prob- 
lems of personnel and em- 
ployment—the only publi- 
cation of its kind. 

PERSONNEL IN K- 
LINGS will be published 
monthly and will have as 
contributors .the leading 
authorities in its field. 


$4.00 per year 35c per copy 
PERSONNEL INKLINGS 


INC. 


340 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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The Mail-Order Catalogue 
and a Market Decline 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. publish their 
large general catalogue twice a _ year, 
When prices begin to fall, so that a 
catalogue quotation which represents a 
close margin of profit and a “good 
buy” for the customer as the catalo 
is printed gets out of line in a few 
weeks, what is the big mail-order house 
going to do? Will it be helpless before 
the general situation, letting the gen- 
eral catalogue price hold for six months 
and in taking a larger than customary 
rofit losing much patronage? If not, 
Sew will it put lower prices into effect? 

A condition of falling prices in 
many lines actually is here, as a cir- 
cular sent out by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. with their September supplement 
indicates. Alreadys hundreds of quo- 
tations in the fall catalogue are out of 
date, because too high. Gratifying 
news to customers must be this cir- 
cular headed, “Many Prices Reduced 
Since Our Fall General Catalogue Was 
First Published.” 

This circular lists some 200 new 
lower prices, made not as bargains, 
but simply to reflect market declines. 
It states that these are “only a few 
of the reductions made.” The lines 
affected include cotton staples, furs, 
shirts, sweaters, blankets, shoes, kitchen 
articles, soap, overalls, silks, furniture, 
bicycles. 


Making a Busy Corner Tell 
Your Story 


What relation has the appearance of 
Fifth Avenue and Frty-second Street, 
New York, “America’s Busiest Corner, 
to a machine tool, company? The Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Co., says that it is a 
very close relationship, one that is not 
only responsible for the automobiles 
that are there present, but also for cer- 
tain outdoor advertising. 

In a double-page trade paper adver 
tisement it tells its story chiefly by two 
pictures of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second; one a ‘picture of these streets 
thronged with vehicles and people; in 
the other all the vehicles have disap- 
peared and Fifth Avenue seems to have 
been cleared for some parade. 

For the picture of the vehicle-laden 
streets the advertisement says: 

“Hour after hour the great flood of 
traffic pours by. Not a man in a thom 
sand gives a thought to the shops, the 
men or the machine that makes this 
daily scene possible.” 

For the second picture, 
“every item related to Bullardized 
Production is removed,” the justifica- 
tion for the removal is given in these 
words: 

“Practically every motor fly-wheel of 
every motor truck and automobile 
made in America, and many other 
parts of motor trucks, automobiles, 
trolley cars, as well as moulds for rub- 
ber tires are produced in quantit 
variety on the Bullard Vertical Turret 
tome, Ge Maxi-Mill or the Mult-Au 

atic.” 


in which 
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4 Fhe Golden Rule of Business 5 


Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


An advertising agency which is render- 
ing the kind of service that the most suc- 
cessful sales and advertising managers 
can fully approve. 


You will be relieved to know that you 
can obtain competent co-operation with- 
out ostentation. Our best friends are 
the advertisers we are serving. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President | 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 
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PURPOSE 








-DAY merchandisers know 

the value of the package as a 
sales force. Its effect is strongest 
at the most important time—when 
the buyer is actually making the 
purchase. Idea and design are given 
100 per cent. opportunity with 


PROPER PRINTING 
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RIGHT BELIEF 
RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
RIGHT CONDUCT 
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13,206 Savings Accounts 
for a City of 18,293 People 
—That’s Janesville, Wis. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, census figures show a population 
of 18,293, an increase of 31.6%. Out of that population 
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there are 13,206 savings accounts in the five banks of % 
Janesville. This is an interesting statement because it iS 
has a very essential bearing on the purchasing power—- ig 
quality of the citizens—and the general desirability of % 
Janesville as a ground for the introduction of goods or = 
increasing the sale of goods already in the Janesville SI 
market. G 










It is claimed that Janesville has the highest per capita 
bank deposits of any city in the state. The total bank 
deposits are $10,004,821, which means that for every man, 
woman and child there are $547.09 in the vaults of the 
banks. The average savings deposit is $295.12. The 
same ratio of wealth is true of the balance of the Gazette 
territory. 
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The Janesville Daily Gazette is distributing over nine 
thousand copies daily; has a Service Departmentrready to 
co-operate with its advertisers, working in harmony to 
the end that goods advertised may move through the 
dealers’ hands and out to the public with a minimum 
of resistance. 
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Goods advertised in the Gazette are given the use of 
our prominent display window at the time the campaign 
is on. Dealers are assisted when desired with window 
trims while the campaign is on. 







































Have you included Janesville, the fast growing city, now i$ 
twenty thousand estimated population, in your Fall Kg 
campaign? iN 
x 

. + % 
Janesville Daily Gazette § 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN : 

M. C. WATSON, A. W. ALLEN * 
286 Fifth Ave., 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Me 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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The Eastman School of Professional 


Photography 


Cements Relations with Customers and Learns of Possible Ways to Im- 
prove Product 


By S. C. 


HE ideal customer—the’ sort 

of person who never could be 
a nuisance—was, up until a few 
years ago, the man who would buy 
without question whatever you 
told him to buy. And later and 
in due season pay for it. The in- 
telligent sort of buyer who always 
wanted something a little better 
than you had to sell or an im- 
provement here or there was a 
nuisance who had to be told flatly 
and positively that he would be 
esteemed in proportion to his ret- 
icence. As a courtesy he might 
be informed that the company had 
years before considered a sugges- 
tion much like his and had de- 
cided that it was not practical. It 
was expected that the meddling 
buyer would understand without 
further question that when the 
company really decided anything, 
then that thing was decided in no 
mean way. 

To-day only the companies that 
are traveling on momentum like 
the customer who takes hook, line 
and sinker the moment they hit 
the water. The best type of mod- 
ern manager wants as many as 
possible of the “crank” customers 
—of the people who, by asking 
for something that he has not, 
may give a Suggestion as to some- 
thing that he ought to have. And 
the problem is to get people to 
make suggestions, and thus to keep 
the concern from driveling along 
in a rut. 

There is another and still more 
forehanded way of looking at this 
subject. A manufacturing com- 
pany that does not.want to be 
known simply as a member of the 
“trade,” but instead looks to be 
always a lap or so ahead of the 
plodding trade, is bound to be 
ahead of its market unless that 
market also is thinking. To such 
a company customers who are al- 
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ways going ahead, always want- 
ing improvements on what has 
gone before, are good customers. 
The market that is satisfied to sell 
what it has always sold is a dan- 
gerous market. For in the effort 
to remain ‘stationary, it will in- 
evitably go back. . 

These are essentially the ideas 
of George Eastman—although I 
am not at all quoting him. It is 
in the working out of these ideas 
that the Eastman Kodak Company 
created its remarkable School of 
Professional Photography, which 
in turn creates a different sort of 
customer contact from any that I 
know. This school is not housed 
in a building in Rochester; it is 
homeless. It travels the length 
and breadth of the country, set- 


ting up its blackboards for a 
three-day seminar wherever 
enough professional photog- 


raphers exist to make giving the 
courses worth while. It is not 
unlike the itinerent disputant 
scholar of the Middle Ages who 
traveled from centre to centre 
adding to the knowledge of each 
community, but also taking away 
something new for himself. 

The school has been running 
since 1909, with a recess through 
the war, and with a steadily in- 
creasing success. It did not be- 
come popular all at once; it had 
to prove its way and also to over- 
come the natural suspicion that 
perhaps it was only a medicine 
show after all, and when the in- 
teresting talks were over the 
“spielers” would pass out through 
the crowd with the _ infallible 
remedies all in bottles ready to 
buy and take home. 


MORE THAN ADVERTISING 


It is perfectly easy to compre- 
hend this sort of a school as an 
advertising venture. Such a 
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policy would have as a prerequisite 
that there was a good market to 
cultivate—that the business of pro- 
fessional photographers was ex- 
ceedingly lucrative. For this 
school is only for men and women 
who make their living out of pho- 
tography; it is not at all for the 
amateur. But the whole business 
of the professionals, although 
very large, is not to be compared 
with that of the amateurs. The 
Eastman company has the amateur 
business and does not need the 
professional. Then why the 
school? Why not instruct the 
amateurs? 

In answering these questions 
one gets an insight into the quali- 
ties of George Eastman, both as a 
business man and as a student of 
photography. Years ago when he 
made the first “dry plate” to sup- 
plant the old, awkward “wet 
plates” and thereby founded his 
present company, Mr. Eastman 
sold almost exclusively to pro- 
fessionals. There were hardly 
any amateurs to sell to. 

When later he invented the film 
and then put it into a camera 
which he called a Kodak and be- 
gan the period of “You press the 
button, we do the rest,” his sales 
were almost exclusively to 
amateurs. The Kodak brought 
the amateur photographer into 
being—that is, the man who wants 
to record events by photography 
as opposed to the amateur who is 
principally concerned with artistic 
effects. Then Eastman stopped 
pushing dry plates, and although 
the business did not become 
wholly amateur it did take on an 
amateur slant. The company con- 
tinued to make dry plates and it 
made large quantities of Bromide 
and later of Solio paper. The 
first paper was used almost ex- 
clusively by professionals, while 
both, dmateurs and professionals 
used the latter. But the company 
was, however inaccurately, known 
as a concern for amateurs. On 
the other hand, it was selling just 
about as much as it could produce. 
So apparently there was no need 
for worry. 

During all of this time Mr. 
Eastman himself, aided by expert 
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investigators, was doing a large 
amount of research work and was 
informally founding the present 
very extensive research depart- 
ment, which is now the largest in 
the world and costs something 
like $300,000 a year to maintain, 
That department was the most ad- 
vanced in the world, but it was 
not in close personal touch with 
the “people who were making 
photographs for a living. 


THE BIG FIELD OF PHOTO FINISHING 


The average amateur no longer 
cares to know much about the 
process of photography. He is 
content to aim the box and then 
send the film out for development, 
The art-loving amateurs, as gath- 
ered in camera clubs, form a tiny 
proportion of those who are tak- 
ing photographs. The only con- 
verient point of contact with the 
phctographing public is through 
the professional photographers. 
Their problems are not very dif- 
ferent from those of the amateur, 
but since their livelihood depends 
upon their’ skill they are more 
keenly interested in the solutions. 
And their problems are more ad- 
vanced. ° 

But there is another side. Al- 
though a minority of the profes- 
sionals are students of the art, the 
great number of them are, as 
photographers, in a class with the 
musician who plays only “by ear.” 
Then, too, a. very large number, 
even if developed on the artistic 
side, are not developed at all on 
the business side. They do not 
know how to sell their produtt, 
they do not know how to adver- 
tise, and rarely do they know what 
it costs to make a photograph. 

As’ far as the Eastman com- 
pany was concerned, the pro- 
fessional photographers had ideas 
and problems which would serve 
to keep the company’s investigat- 
ing laboratories working along the 
most fruitful lines, while, on the 
other hand, the company. had a 
wealth of scientific and business 
knowledge to disseminate. In the 
distance was the excellent pros- 
pect that if these professionals 
worked with the company, they 
would eventually want to buy the 
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The Florence Burchard 
Advertising Agency 


15 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 8394 VANDERBILT 


Now that— 


Miss Euphemia Holden, formerly with 
Butterick and recently with Eaton, 
Crane & Pike, is a member of this organi- 
zation I feel that we are doubly equipped 
to give our clients that close personal 
attention, conscientious interest and) 
real SERVICE upon which we are build- 


ing our success. 


If you are manufacturing or selling any 
article which is bought by women— 
either a necessity or a luxury, you will - 
be interested in discussing your market 
with us. A message over the telephone 
or an appointment by mail will bring us 
to your office, and of course such an 
interview implies no obligation on your 
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Copy and Art OK, 

The series approved for insertion, 
You start it on its way. 











Why lose valuable time by 
shipping patterns out of town, 
when the largest, most up-to- : 
date electrotype plant in New 
York—convenient to your ad- 
dress for personal contact—can : 
manufacture and ship adver- : 
tising plate orders of any size. 


REILLY 


Electrotype Company 


Two plants for quality and service 

















Telephone, Fitzroy 840 


Downtown Plant, 4thand Lafayette Sts. 
Uptown Plant, 209 West 38th St. 
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products that the company made. 

That was the elementary situa- 
tion. It does not differ, excepting 
in detail, from the relation which 
many another company has with 
its customers and which is some- 
times advantaged by schools for 
salesmen. The right sort of a 
school for salesmen does some- 
thing more than teach salesmen to 
sell; its objective is to teach sales- 
men how to teach customers to 
buy. The Eastman school goes a 
step beyond this. It aims not 
merely to teach its customers, but 
to teach anyone in the profession 
how to do better work and make 
more money, and then it takes for 
granted that it will have its share 
of the resulting harvest. 

The school keeps for three days, 
and the first two days it opens at 
nine in the morning and continues 
until half-past nine in the evening, 
with an hour for luncheon. There 
are no luncheons, dinners, excur- 
sions or golf matches connected 
with it. It is not designed to pro- 
vide amusement and there are no 
talks of what might be called an 
“inspirational” character. Those 
who attend come as students. A 
man who had been reared in a 
community where the fork is con- 
sidered exclusively as an instru- 
ment for keeping things on the 
table during dissection and the 
knife as a real conveyor might, as 
far as the school itself is con- 
cerned, attend any number of ses- 
sions without ever realizing that 
his youth had been misspent. He 
can even attend a summer session 
without a Palm Beach suit and 
lavender tie! 


THE THREE-DAY PROGRAM ME 


Three days has been found to 
be the practical limit of time that 
a professional man can spend 
away from his business, and thus 
an intense rather than a leisurely 
programme has been adopted. The 
men who do the teaching are from 
the Eastman laborateries, so that 
there can be no possibility of de- 
- veloping a group long on theory 
and short on the practical applica- 
tion of theory. They are all men 
who have practiced as professional 
photographers, have specialized in 
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In 1910 


1 paper for 
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4872 papers 
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{ Oakland, California 

: @ The industrial building per- 
mits for the first six months of 
1920 alone exceed the amount 
forthe entire year of 1919 by 
$700,000. 

@The high efficiency of well 
paid labor together with ideal 
rail and water transportation 
make this enviable record pos- 
sible. 

@ So a wonderful consumer mar- 
ket arises to meet the wants of 
these highly paid mechanics. 

@ Include Oakland in all adver- 
tising in Californi 
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You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the 
East Bay Cities 
without using 
the OaKLanD 
TRIBUNE. 





Apartment 
Buildings— 


millions of dollars are bcing 


spent in the construction of 
apartment buildings to meet the 
unprecedented demand for 
homes. In every city the story 
is the same. 


The owners who construct and 
choose the material and equip- 
ment for these buildings can be 
reached effectively thru 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


City Hall Square Building 
. Chicago 
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Some particular phase, and have 
been sufficiently in touch with the 
laboratories to be able to convey 
both the laboratory theory and 
their own personal experience. 
Take a typical programme. On 
the first day, after the opening 
address, the members get down at 
9.15 to the principles of photog- 
raphy relative to negative making, 
In this class are taken up the 
chemicals used in producing the 
negative and an illustrated dis- 
cussion of the most approved 
equipment and arrangement of 
dark rooms as well as methods 
of negative development. From 
10.15 to 11.25 the instructor goes 
into the handling, developing and 
printing of developing-out papers, 
From 11.25 until 12.00 is taken up 
the mounting of prints so that 
they will not warp or buckle in 
the hands of the purchaser. From 
1.30 to 2.45 the possibilities in 
commercial photography are de- 
veloped—methods of getting new 
business and how to devise and 
apply phoiography for the use of 
the ordinary business man. Then 
three-quarters of an hour is spent 
in explaining an accounting sys- 
tem, after which comes an hour's 
lecture on lenses; and in the 
evening, a longer lecture on mak- 
ing portraits in the home. The 
second day takes up direct con- 
tact printing and developing, ad- 
vertising, retouching studio por- 
traits, and a continuation of the 
study ci commercial photography, 
with the evening devoted to the 
processes of enlargement. The 
third day is given over largely to 
the technique of finishing and the 
evening holds salesmanship, the 
advertising value of skilfully 
mounted portraits, and the best 
way to submit proofs to insure an - 
order on them. ; 
All of these talks are illustrated. 
The subjects are dramatized and 
there is an exhibit to cover each 
lesson. In addition each student 
is provided with a notebook, that 
contains most of the chemical 
formulas and processes set forth 
in the lectures—which the student 
might not otherwise get down cor- 
rectly—and ample space for mak- 
ing notes of those Stiggestions 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Local Advertisers 


place first in the six day evening paper field 
the PITTSBURGH EVENING SUN. 


For the month of August, of the two six day 
evening papers in Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh 
Evening Sun led in department store adver- 
tising, leading its competitor by over 12%. 


In the morning field the PITTSBURGH 
MORNING POST led the two other morn- 


ing papers in department store advertising. 


The POST and SUN are always first in 
banks, trust companies and high-class finan- 
cial advertising ‘and are the clean home 
papers of Pittsburgh. 


The POST and SUN are members of the 
A.B.C., their circulation is proved as to 
quantity and is admitted by advertisers gen- 
erally to be first in quality in Pittsburgh. 


CONE & WOODMAN, Zc. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Detroit Kansas City 
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IF YOU ARE A REAL 
SALES MANAGER—THIS 
MAY INTEREST YOU 


Wp E HAVE an excep- 
tional opportunity for 


a General Sales Manager 
who has. had experience 
in selling to retail drug 
stores and other places 
where soft drinks are 
dispensed. 


Must be a man bigenough 
to take entire charge of 
marketing plans for a 
new and very superior 
product with a sub- 
stantial organization and 
plenty of capital backofit. 


Don’t write unless you have 
had enough experience to 


handle a really big job. 


K I N G COFFEE 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Detroit . Michigan 
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which prove most interesting to 
him. A series of paper-bound 
textbooks rounds out the course. 

It was, indeed, a pretentious 
undertaking to start out a school 
of this kind and expect men to 
close their studios and attend. 
But it was rightly held by the 
management of the company that 
unless the school proved itself so 
valuable to the photographer that 
he found it good business to give 
up his affairs for three days and 
attend it, then the school itself 
had no excuse for being. 

In the beginning, it was really 
attended only by those who, for 
the moment, had nothing else to 
do. To-day, ‘in most communi- 
ties, the photographers, being ad- 
vised well in advance of the ses- 
sions, attend with far more regu- 
larity than they do their own 
trade conventions. It is usual to 
have an attendance of at least 
one-half of all the photographers 
in the district covered by the 
school, and it is not unusual to 
have 80 per cent of them. 

The photographers think that 
the school is a success and the 
compary also thinks so. The 
photographers say they. make 
money out of what they learn. 
The company finds that it not 
only gets a better distribution of 
goods to professionals, but is able 
to take almost from day to day 
the pulse of the market. 

The school gives remarkable 
testimony to the commercial ad- 
vantages that result from an al- 
truistic educational development 
of a market. 


New York Mail Carriers Will 
Make Own Uniform 


Letter carriers of New York City, at 
their annual meeting decided to form 
a co-operative company for the manufac- 
ture of mail carrier uniforms. The 
New York mail carriers say that this 
action was decided upon because the 
Price of their uniforms has increased 
125 per cent in the last three years. 

The company is to be called the New 
York Letter Carriers’ Uniform Manu- 
facturing Corporation. “It will be capi- 
talized at $30,000, the shares, of $10 
par value each, to be held by letter 
carriers. It is expected that the cor- 
— will be making uniforms by 
anuary 1. If the plan is successful 
the company will probably manufacture 
uniforms for other cities. 
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Maxine Letrers Pay System 
Directed by Edward H. Schulze 


a yearly service, founded 1914 and used by 
3500 business concerns to increase the effec- 
tiveness of business letters. 





Systems and ser- 

vices for develop- 

ing business with 

the least waste ef- 

fort and at the 

lowest possible 
cost. 


The first part of either system 
will be sent FREE for ten 
days’ use. No obligation 
except to agree to return the 
part if you cannot use it. 


MAKING IT PAY 
CORPORATION 
222 West 42nd St., New York 





Maxinc Paintep Matter Pay System 
Directed by Gilbert P. Farrar 

a yearly service—devoted to increasing effec- 

tiveness of printed matter. Companion service 

to MAKING Letrers Pay System. 























For Printing— 


Choose your printer as you 
would choose a partner in 
your business. His ability 
and devotion to your inter- 
ests are important factors 
in. the success of your 
campaigns. 

The Kehlmann organiza- 
tion gives this special: kind 
of service to many promi- 
nent advertisers. Enlist it 
in your own service. 


L. Kehlmann Company 
Designing — Printing — Embossing 
239 West 28th St., New York City 
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50% INCREASE 


From The AMERICAN BANKER 
of Sept. 6, 1920 


THE PROFITS OF EFFICIENCY 
This issue of the AMERICAN 
BANKER contains about 7,500 lines 
of advertising—the largest amount 
ever carried in any one regular issue 
of this publication. The issue of 
the same week last year carried 
about 56,000 lines, while the same 
number the year before produced 
about 3,000 lines, a gain of over 
150% in two years, and a gain for 
the last year of 50%. In this period 
the cost of production has increased 
tremendously, but instead of increas- 
ing the subscription price, we have 
bent our efforts toward improving 
the editorial and news contents, with 
the result that the circulation has 
increased rapidly, which has meant 
increased value to our advertisers. 
Notwithstanding the cost to us for 
making these improvements, we have 
not raised the advertising rate, and 
we are able to record the best year 
in the history of the AMERICAN 
BANKER —¥jin circulation, readers’ 
interest and advertising value. 


American Banker 
NEW YORK —————— 
OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 


Banking Journal in America 








Advertising 
Executive 
who knows 


Markets - Values - Men 


Hable f ction with a pro- 
—_ agency, or with forward 
looking manufacturer whose prod- 
uct and plant provide a sound basis 
for sales expansion. 

—Advertising and selling experience 
ranges oar copy writer to advertising 
manager. At present account execu- 
tive “with well-known agency—a well- 
paid, responsible position involving Sat- 
urday Post campaigns. 

—A broad-visioned merchandiser fami)- 

iar with most every selling channel, 

sales conventions, market investigation, 
trade conditions and other factors cf 
influence in the proper functioning of 

@ campaign. 

—Have applied this experience success- 

fully in increasing sales for manufac- 

turers of 
Food Products, Furniture, Type- 
writers, Tractors, Farm Implements, 
Trucks, and other lines. 

—To the manufacturer or agency hav- 

ing & real opportunity pa a the same 

loyalty on 


. Address “Ex. 
ters’ Ink, 833 Peo- 
ples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 


Available About October 1 
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How United Cigar Stores 
Rewards Loyalty 


The United Cigar Stores in announe. 
ing the addition of six new members 
to its board of directors says: 

“There is pay no other corpora 
tion of equal importance in this coun- 
try which elects its board of directors 
from its own working ranks as does 
the United Cigar Stores Co. From the 
very date of its foundation no one has 
enjoyed the distinction of being a direc. 
tor of the United who has not risen to 
that position by virtue of his own loyal. 
ty and efficiency as shown in his work 
for the company. In_ increasing the 
company’s number of directors to eigh- 
teen and electing six new directors the 
company has not deviated from its fixed 


polic 

‘From this fact surely there is not 
a man in any branch of our organiza 
tion who can not feel encouraged that 
there is always in front of him the 
largest, widest chance for advance 
ment.’ 

The six new directors, who have also 
been made vice-presidents, are: Julius 
Schwartz, F. I. Becton, Samuel Simon 
Albert C. Allen, L. E. Denslow an 
M. A. Bouvier. 

Mr. Schwartz, Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Bouvier, came into the United organiza- 
ton as salesmen in 1903. Mr. Allen and 

Becton joined the auditing depart- 
an of the United organization in 1903. 
Mr. Denslow entered the employ of the 
company as an architect in 1905 


Chinese Are Keen Observers of 
Trade-Marks 


Although China has no _ trade-mark 
law in the modern sense, there is no 
place in the world where there is a 
more wholesome veneration for “chops,” 
or well-known trade names. A dealer in 
cotton piece goods in Shanghai re 
cently told a Printers’ Inx correspon- 
dent that his firm had been marketing 
a brand of Manchester cotton goods in 
China for some twenty years. Recent- 
ly the manufacturer had a new trade 
mark die made for stamping on the end 
of the goods, the old one being badly 
worn and printing badly. The Chinese 
dealers refused to accept the new, clean- 
cut trade-mark and insisted upon the 
old one that they were accustomed to 
purchasing. The manufacturer, to pro- 
tect his trade, had to discard the new 
die = salvage the -old one from the 
junk pile. 


Officers of New Publishers’ 
Representatives 


Officers of Lorenzen & Thompson, a 
new firm of publishers’ representatives 
which was announced in Printers’ Inx 
last week are: President, A. F. 
zen; vice-president, M. R. Thompson; 
secretar G. Schryver. Messrs. Lor- 
enzen Schryver are located in the 
Chicago office, with © G. Shannon. 
Mr. nomgeen, with E. J. Cullen and 
Ji Sythoff, are in the: New York 
office. 
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Results count! Industrial Power produces results. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s experience is in line with that of other advertisers. 

For the sake of thrift in your advertising let us tell you the 
full story of How and Why 
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The 








It’s just the same 
Unchanging old world it was 
before the war. 
World _ This in spite of 
the many prophecies that it would 
be a remade world. Gentle souls 
who were too young to remember 
other wars told us naively that 
this was a war to end wars. 
Probably similar hopes found 
voice as facts after the Civil War, 
the Napoleonic wars and every 
war before that. Mankind, we 
were assured, was being purified 
—presumably we would lose our 
ambitions, our desire for profits, 
our pet aversions, in short our 
humanness. 
We were even told that natural 
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laws were suspended. The econo- 
mist who said we were on 4 
permanently higher — price level 
probably assumed that the law of 
supply and demand had suspended 
—aghast at unheard of demand, 
Labor, we were told, had come 
into its own and would never 
give up the whip hand. 

About the only law which no 
one to our knowledge has claimed 
to be changed is the law of gravi- 
tation. We have not yet heard of 
ripe apples falling to the moon, 
or toddling babes floating in the 
air as they fell from the window. 

It is the error of the unin- 
formed. to consider temporary 
phenomena as permanent condi- 
tions. The world has been through 
all of this post-war confusion time 
and again. The economiic history 
of the years following the two 
long and great wars of the last 
century has been set down in fair 
detail. The bewailer of present 
conditions could quote page after 
page from the papers of 1865 to 
1870 and avoid the effort of think- 
ing up comment of his own. He 
would hit the mark, too. 

The conditions to-day are dif- 
ferent from all gost-war condi- 
tions only in degree. Let the busi- 
ness man who wants to lay out 
policies of selling, advertising, 
production and handling labor in 
the’ light of what is coming, look 
into economic history. 

Someone, with great good judg- 
ment once said, “I judge the 
future by the past.” The busi- 
ness man who can overcome his 
prejudice of - “impractical” sub- 
jects long enough to read a little 
history, especially economic his- 
tory, will find solace and hope 
comparable to that which the 
Bible brings to the bereaved. 


When the B ae “— 
indee or . 
ying Aster vertising when 


those who know 
it and understand it best for what 
it really is, can voice a demand 
that advertising be delivered in 
some respects from its. enthusi- 
astic friends. Reams of perfectly 
good white paper have been cov- 
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ered with typewriting in an ef- 
fort to show why retailers did not 
co-operate more resultfully in the 
selling of advertised goods. The 
retailer also has been preached to 
and even abused not a little. He 
has been pictured as a man who 
could not hear opportunity when 
it was knocking its loudest. Man- 
ufacturers grew discouraged when 
retailers could not or would not 
see the obvious advantages of do- 
ing their part to capture sales 
brought within reach by national 
publicity. 

But it is now being generally 
agreed that the fault is not nec- 
essarily with the retailer, and most 
certainly not with the advertising. 
The trouble, as many see it, is 
that some advertisers have such 
an abiding faith in what advertis- 
ing can accomplish that they take 
it for granted that the retailer has 
the same faith ‘and the same 
knowledge—that he can see things 
the same way they do. This has 
betrayed them into the costly er- 
ror of failing to make their ad- 
vertising appeal complete—a policy 
that has caused many retailers to 
believe that national advertising 
would deliver business into their 
hands day by day without effort 
on their part just as the ravens 
brought manna to Elijah in the 
wilderness. 

Many a retailer has camped 
right alongside much highly profit- 
able potential trade while getting 
scarcely any of it. He has waited 
for the ravens to bring it to him. 
He has done this much after the 
manner of one thinking that na- 
tional advertising had some mys- 
tical power. He has not been ef- 
fectually taught that national 
advertising makes people willing 
to buy a thing, but that he has to 
put out advertising efforts of his 
own if he is going to join his 
store to this willingness. 

He has to prime the pump be- 
fore the sales will begin to come 
u 


p. 

This is so simple a truth that 
the wonder. is every'retailer with- 
in the reach of nationally adver- 
tised goods did not understand it 


long ago. Manufacturers ought 
to devote some special attention to 
this phase of business-getting. 
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Heretofore they have shown too 
much of a tendency to do all the 
work and bear all the expense 
themselves. This is not good 
business either from their stand- 
point or that of the.retailer. The 
best results come to advertised 
goods in a community when the 
individual retailer spends more 
money in behalf of those goods 
in that town than does the na- 
tional advertiser himself. Get the 
retailer properly lined up in a 
publicity way, get him to spend 
his own money and then nation- 
ally advertised goods will have 
clear sailing to the additional 
benefit and profit of all concerned. 

A Selling The salesman, it 
Tax on seems, must al- 

Forei ways stand as an 

oreign inviting quarry 

_ Trade for the tax 
levier. Our own ‘Government ‘ 
would not resist the temptation of 
considering salesmanship as a 
source of revenue. Witness the 
bill proposing a tax on advertis- 
ing, introduced in Congress last 
spring by Representative Thomp- 
son. The latest attempt to place 
a tax upon selling effort is aimed 
at the manufacturer who sells 
abroad. 

Sweden has decided to tax the 
salesmen of other nations who 
come into Sweden. Commercial 
travelers must, on arrival in 
Sweden, apply to the police in the 
district of first landing with a 
view to obtaining a commercial 
traveler’s license. This license 
costs 100 kroner (approximately 
$20) for the first thirty days or 
less, and 50 kroner for every ad- 
ditional fifteen days after the first 
thirty days. A resident agent or 
a principal of a firm, if not a 
Swedish subject, must also pay 
these rates before business can be 
carried on. 

The American manufacturer 
who has displayed any interest in 
selling his products in Sweden 
may see in this tax an effort on 
the part of the Swedish Govern- 
ment to force him to do business 
through Swedes and to forego his 
desire to have as his representa- 
tive an American. It may also 
appear in this light to the Eng- 
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lish manufacturer, and to the 
French manufacturer. The idea 
that exclusive representation of 
some foreign manufacturer, espe- 
cially of an American manufac- 
turer -who has a widely advertised 
product, is the royal road to 
wealth has been rampant in the 
Scandinavian countries. But this 
idea is being gradually dispelled, 
for the foreign manufacturer who 
sees any worth-while volume of 
sales in those countries finds that 
it is best to have a representative 
from his own country. 

It may be, however, that the 
Swedish Government considered 
such taxation solely as a neces- 
sary means of increasing its treas- 
ury. If it did, it chose the wrong 
source, for it will hinder the de- 
velopment of its foreign trade. 

No matter what the reason for 
the tax, the Swedish consumer of 
foreign products will pay the tax 
in the end. 


Credit and Never before 


has the question 
ae s of credit been of 


greater impor- 
tance. While most bankers believe 
that the peak of the crisis is past, 
money is apt to remain tight for 
some time. One of the most hope- 
ful signs is that the public seems 
to have made up its mind that the 
dangerous inflation had gone far 
enough, and that business must 
keep within lines of existing 
credit. 

The public probably helped 
avert a panic. Are the bankers 
doing their share in the circum- 
stances? The merchant who 
knows what it costs to do busi- 
ness, who keeps good books and 
is careful, is often penalized by 
the banker in favor of his 
less efficient neighbor merchant, 
usually a heavier borrower at the 
bank. 
loses money on half his products 
because he doesn’t know how 
much it costs him to do business, 
and he uses up the credit some 
other man should have. 

The banks owe all of us a mer- 
chandising service to the local 
merchant, and an advertising cam- 
paign to tell the merchant about 
it. The General Electric Com- 


Many a small merchant, 
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pany will help even a dealer who 
does not carry its line, so to re 
arrange his store that "goods will 
sell easier and turnover be 
quicker. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. has a crew of men who 
spend their time showing the re- 
tailer how to be a better mer. 
chant. These two are but isolated 
examples of a policy on the big 
manufacturer’s part to help the 
retailer in his own particular sell- 
ing problems. 

This policy is fest becoming 
general. Why don't the banks 
profit by the example? An ad- 
vertising and merchandising coun- 
cil would be a big. talking point 
for any bank. More than that, it 
would help in solving more quick- 
ly a problem which is still acute 
and which is holding back the 
coming wave of national pros- 
perity. Helping a merchant do 
business in a way that will make 
him deserving of credit is within 
the province of every local bank. 

The bank which takes up the 
idea could easily start a movement 
which would prove of national 
importance, 


Silk Industry Forms Athletic 
Association 
The Silk Athletic Association of Amer- 


ica has been organized in New York for 
the purpose of promoting good fellow- 


ship and making better men. The or 
ganizers are A. J. Hennessy, of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co.; G. L. Rockwell, of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Jack Sell- 
ers, of the Susquehanna Silk Mills, and 
William Vogt, of Cheney Bros. "They 
intend to make the new association the 
parent body of sports activities in the 
silk industry, including baseball, tennis, 
golf, basket-ball and track events. 
Membership in the association is lim- 
ited to those in the industry who are 
interested in any line of sports. 


Become Secretary of Burleigh 
Withers Co. 


Hugh Carr McDonald, formerly con- 
nected with the Chicago office of the 
American Magazine as _ advertising 
salesman, has joined the Burleigh With- 
ers Company, commercial artists, Chi- 
cago, as secretary. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Co. Ac- 
count for Collin Armstrong 


Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York, is 
now handling the advertising of Henry 
A. Dix & Sons Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Dix-Mark Dresses. 
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thletic exceeds in population Seattle and Portland com- 


bined. 
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a Single Gigantic City 


—A mile of trolley to each 148 families; a 
mile of boulevard to each 83 families; 3 mo- 
tor-vehicles to each 4 families. Constant 
‘intermingling. Uniform aims and loyalty. 


One—Dominant—Newspaper 


occupies the position as sole “zone” daily 
—the only newspaper which both covers and 
concentrates within the zone. The only 
morning newspaper used by Los Angeles 
department stores. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


open for position with 
New York firm. A shark 
out of water, but very 
much alive, wants to get 
into his old swimming- 
hole, New York City. At 
present employed as Ad- 
vertising Manager with a 
large Chicago Manufac- 
turer. Desire to return 
East for personal reasons. 
Address T. A. C., care of 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Promotion Man 


A splendid opportunity pre- 


sents itself for a_ bright, 
pithy writer, with a keen 
sense of logic and an appre- 
ciation of refined effects in 
typography and layout, to 
connect with a metropolitan 
newspaper. 


Publicity or journalistic ex- 
perience advantageous, 
though preference will be 
given to a trained news- 
paper promotion man. Send 
brief business history and 
specimen of work. Salary 
commensurate with experi- 
ence and ability. All an- 
swers strictly confidential. 


Address “B. N.,” Box 71, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Urge Standardization of Amer- 
ican Business Methods 


The standardizing of American busi- 
ness methods for the purpose of pro- 
moting sales at home and abroad was 
advocated at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Office A 
pliance Manufacturers held last week in 
Atlantic City. 

A sense of optimism with respect to 
the future for both home consumptoin 
and export business pervaded the meet- 
ing. In most plants labor conditions 
are growing steadily better and the situa- 
tion is beginning to approximate normal, 
it was said. 

Sales conventions whe held to be a 
very important element in the big job 
of making America fit for the struggle 
for world markets. 


United Drug Profits Over 
$2,000,000 in Six Months 


The United Drug Company reports 
for six months ended on June 30 net 
profits after taxes of $2,587,595. 

Its net sales for the six months were 
$34,947,343 and cost of merchandise 
sold, $22,900,715. Operating expenses 
aggregated $8,826,812 and total income, 
$3,225,532. Depreciation charges were 
$355, 335 and taxes were provided for 
amounting to $239,459. For doubtful 
accounts $43,143 was charged off, leaving 
net profits of $2,587,595. 


New Direct Mail Advertising 
Agency in Philadelphia 


The Arrow Compamy, a new direct- 
by-mail advertising company, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has just 
amnounced _its formation. John R. 
Hogan is president, Ralph E. Tweed is 
vice-president, and Charles R. Paul is 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Tweed was 
formerly with the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, and before then 
was with the service department of The 
Franklin Printing Company, both of 
Philadelphia. 


P. C. Staples Made Vice-Presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Co. 


Philip C. Staples has been appointed 
vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Mr. Staples 
has been connected with the Bell system 
for sixteen years. More recently he 
has been Philadelphia advertising man- 
ager, division manager, and assistant 
to the president. His new_ position 
places him in charge of public rela- 
tions and personnel matters. 


Geiger-Jones Buys Printing 
Plant 


The Geiger-Jones 
of Today's Housewife, has purchased 
°. controlling interest in The Arthur 
Crist Company, a printing and publish- 
ing | ee located at Cooperstown, 


aN. 


Company, owner 
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Available 
Wv 


A man, whose present work is known to practically 
every business establishment in America and who 
has taken a major part in sales and advertising cam- 
paigns aggregating 40 millions of dollars—although 
he is still in his thirties—will engage as an executive 
of a sound advertising agency or as the general sales 
manager of a thorough-going manufacturing insti- 
tution. 





$20,000 





Address C. B. F., Box 72, care Printers’ Ink. 











We look before You leap. Fis; njtatin sve to 
tell the public about yourself, your product, and your business. 


STANLEY E. GUNNISON, Inc. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
Merchandising Counsel 


General Advertising 











When you west informe- Collegiate Special 


oh..." on college town Ad _. “am 
merchandising or oslo pene vertising Agency, 


advertising “ASK 
COLLEGIATE.” 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1913 


Chicago Office: 110 So. Wabash Avenue 











THE RICH 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis, 














WE BUY ANY THING 





The Little 


NDOUBTEDLY some busi- 

ness men have used advertis- 
ing, or more often free publicity, 
in an attempt to keep prices high 
in the face of obviously declining 
commodity markets. The School- 
master has seen dozens of news- 
paper items—usually date-lined At- 
lantic City—quoting the less-known 
presidents of little-known associa- 
tions as watning the public that 
they had better stock up now, as 
prices will undoubtedly be higher 
later in the fall. 

Of course, the Schoolmaster 
does not pretend to be a market 
prophet. Perhaps prices will ad- 
vance still further, but most items 
of the sort he has seen, have been 
highly scented with selfish propa- 
ganda. The reasons given for the 
higher prices have not been con- 
vincing, and the subsequent course 
of the markets of late have not 
borne out the prophesies. 

+ ~ * 


But in one. neighborhood at 
least advertising has been effec- 
tive in bringing down retail prices, 
and the medium has been one that 
advertising men don’t recognize— 
the “sandwich man.” (It would 
be interesting to learn where 
“sandwich men” are obtained, now 
that prohibition has—it is re- 
ported—enabled the guests of ten- 
cent lodging houses to move to 
suites in the Pershing Square 
Hotels. 

A champion of the “white-col- 
lar class” noticed that although 
the wholesale prices of tomatoes 
were four cents they were being 
retailed at twenty cents. The 
same neighborhood grocers were 
selling apples ‘that cost $1.00 for 
sixty. pounds at fifty cents a pound. 
Other mark-ups were in propor- 
tion. 

Knowing what wonders adver- 
tising can do, he equipped five men 
with placards, stating that day’s 
wholesale price of various vege- 
tables and fruits, and bade them 
patrol the district—not avoiding 
the merchants’ stores. The sec- 
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ond time they got around, the re- 
tail price of tomatoes had dropped 
to ten cents. Apples were offered 
at ten cents, and other commodi- 
ties were reduced as much as fifty 
per cent. The average drop was 
about twenty-five per cent. 

The Schoolmaster, is informed 
that the same plan 1s now being 
used in other neighborhoods with 
equally good results. 

The Class may take away either 
—or both—of two lessons if they 
please. The first lesson is that it 
is useless to advertise an un- 
truth. The second is that no me- 
dium is too humble if the message 
is worth rcading—and the circu- 
lation well chosen. 

s 3 © 

It was Saturday afternoon in 
August, in Elizabeth, N. J. The 
Schoolmaster was visiting at the 
home of a friend over the week- 
end. His host mentioned the need 
of a new straw hat. Always in- 
terested to see what people buy, 
where they buy it, and why they 
buy it where they ‘dd, the School- 
master urged that. they go “down 
town” at once and make the pur- 
chase. 

Fifteen minutes later the host 
led the way into a haberdasher’s 
store on the main business street, 
never having stopped for a min- 
ute even to look at straw hats in 
thé windows of any of four other 
men’s furnishing stores that had 
been passed on the way. 

While his friend was buying his 
hat, the Schoolmaster happened to 
see on the counter a box of gar- 
ters of the special kind he always 
wears and he selected a pair and 
handed them to an elderly gentle- 
man to wrap: Said elderly gentle- 
man turned out to be the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, and 
the Schoolmaster proceeded to 
engage him in conversation. 

“Do you suppose you would sell 
more of this garter if it were 
more extensively advertised?” 

“Yes,” replied the proprietor, 
“there’s no doubt about it. I’ve 
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Announcing 
The birth of a Big Brother to 


THE COPYWRITER’S FRIEND 


RIGINALLY intended only as a good-will 

offering for our clients and publisher friends, 
our specially designed advertising layout and space 
measuring ruler nicknamed THE COPYWRIT- 
ER’S FRIEND, met with such an enthusiastic re- 
ception that it became necessary to have it made up 
for sale purposes, with the result that during the last 
ten months it has lightened the annoying layout, 
measuring and type estimating burdens of OVER 
THREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
advertising men scattered throughout every state in 
the Union. 


ORN, one might say, of popular demand, now 

comes a brand new brother—bigger, stronger 
and better designed; 24 inches long of first quality 
wood, nicely finished in two colors and highly 
enameled with real celluloid ruling edges; agate, 
pica, inch and newspaper column scales, also charts 
for instant calculation of type, space and copy areas. 


F YOU have trouble with line rulings, column 

designations, true layouts, type measuring, esti- 
mating or broken pencil points you will welcome 
BIG BROTHER with open arms and the price is 
but two dollars each, set right down in your own 
office ready for business. 


ON’T bother writing a letter—just slip two 

smacks in an envelope with your name and 
address and the postman will put BIG BROTHER 
on your desk next week, ready and willing to take 
up his daily task of serving you well. 


THE SHEEHAN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Sheehan For Service 
MITCHELL BUILDING - - 





- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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There are 120,000 Members 
of the lowa Farm Bureaus, 
not 100,000 as stated last 
{ week. And it is growing fast. 
Our lowa circulation exceeds 
80,000 and it is growing too. 
Total circulation exceeds 
150,000, all just as good. 


CORN BELT FARMER, DES MOINES, IOWA 








BAD DEBTS AND 
FEDERAL TAXES 


Bad debts play an important part in 
computing your Federal taxes. We 
have prepared an interesting letter 
on the subject, which is sent upon 
request to those interested. 


AMERICAN ADJUSTMENT CO., 
406 World Building, New York City 





GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34%x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in... 1 
Each additional thousand 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16. 
Each additional thousand — 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 


3bee 





ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


DAY NIGHT 

segnance qavees 

Personal and Service 
t= to non-compuslie clients 





Your Export Chain— 


are all its links of equal strength? The 
foreign-language or translating link, is it 
of proper size and “mettle”? Does it 
withstand the strain of technical descrip- 
tions and of colloquial sales appeals? If 
not, employ the link that holds and func- 
tions as it should. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
TRANSLATION BUREAU 
220 Broadway New York 
(Telephone 3489 Cortlandt) 


Write for Card “‘The Metric System Simpli- 
fled’’ and free coupon-book for the translation 
of export correspondence. 


We Were Wrong | 
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often wondered why they don't 
advertise them more generally 
They do advertise them in our 
trade papers.” (He said “our trade 
papers” in a tone almost of pride 
that it pleased the Schoolmaster 
to hear.) “But I had them be- 
fore that. The way I happened 
to run across them in the first 
place was when a_ salesman 
showed me a pair he was wearing. 
He didn’t know who made them 
or where the maker was located, 
but I inquired ar®und until I 
tound out and then I ordered 
some. Guess we were the first 
store hereabouts to carry them.” 
(This rather proudly.) “They 
could make a small fortune on 
those garters if they’d push them 
right,” he concluded earnestly. 

“How are you fixed on mer- 
chandise in general?” asked the 
Schoolmaster, changing the sub- 
ject. “Are you stocked up on 
high-priced stuff for fall that you 
may have to sell at reduced prices, 
or have you been holding back on 
ordering?” 

“No; I haven’t dared hold back. 
Most likely I’d be stuck for goods 
in the fall if I had. No; I’ve got 
orders in for everything all along 
the line, and at Migher prices, 
too.” 

* * * 

“What are you going to do 
about it if the bottom drops out? 
Will you lose a lot of money, or 
did your manufacturers agree to 
protect you in case of a slump?” 

“No; there isn’t any such clause 
in my orders—but I’m not worry- 
ing any,” he replied very con- 
fidently. 

“How so?” asked the School- 
master, wondering at his calm 
assurance, 

“Well,-you see, I’m dealing only 
with folks I know. I’ve been 
dealing with many of them for 
more than fifteen years now and 
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they've never gone back on me. 
Firms like—” and he mentioned 
a number of fine houses, nearly all 
important national advertisers. 
“Those folks’ll do what’s right by 
me when the time comes just as 
they always have, so I’m not fret- 
ting myself over the fall. 

“Now,” he continued, “once in 
a while smart young salesmen 
blow in here with a swift line of 
talk about their goods—stuff no- 
body ever heard about—and they 
say a lot about ‘guarantees,’ and 
‘protecting’ me,: and all that, but 
most of the times I’ve let myself 
be taken in by them I’ve had the 
devil’s own time trying to get any 
satisfaction on the ‘guarantee’ in 
case anything has gone wrong. 
So I stick to the fellows I know 
I can depend on, and they play 
square and that’s enough guaran- 
tee for me.” 

“Why did you go to that par- 
ticular store to buy your hat?” the 
Schoolmaster inquired of his 
friend after they had left the es- 
tablishment. 

“Oh, I always buy everything 
there. They’re so square and 
satisfactory to trade with. Their 
prices are reasonable and they are 
so ready to make good on any- 
thing that isn’t right. Why, last 
fall I bought a shirt there—” and 
he launched into an enthusiastic 
testimonial regarding what they 
did about a shirt that faded. 

“The lesson for the Class very 
soon will be one mostly on gar- 
ters and the value of confidence 
in merchandising,” said the 
Schoolmaster to himself as he 
walked home with his friend. 
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Harry Simmons 


A slogan 
That hits 
Like thunder 
And pulls 
OS aes 
I have 
Written them 
Before 

And can 





Do it again. 
Are you 
Praying for 

An inspiration? 
Try me! 


29 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone State 5499 
CHICAGO 


Why not have Simmons write it ? 


Pallen’s New Double 
‘‘Master”’ Mail Order Device 


Enclosed with your circulars in an envelope, 
pee ame tic came hich percentage of each 


iled, as’ Pallen’ 
TRIPLE Meme Mott Gree rales 


Write for samples, particulars and prices. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, O. 


























Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT Is THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Largest Daily  Mwtvadl in 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 

ork: 











@,,ggan Pay Payne. ae 


Lester J. Clarke, 
604 Times Bidg. 





A Man With Vision 
WANTED 


One who has sold advertising to 
musical instrument houses, 
music publications, agencies, etc. 


Place as special department 
manager, good salary, with 
chance to improve income as 


advertisin increases. Address 
“T. E.,” Box 73, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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400 oaee Chinese buy oneely fees. - 
000,000 foreign mdse. Soon buy 


$2, 008. 000,000. ~~ A. eB, 
erful medium for developing this market. 
WORLD SA A 
A Monthly Journal of 
International Trade 
SAMPLE COPY, 10c. 
182 West 4th St. New York 











Concrete 


314 New Telegraph Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 
Covers the construction field— 
a live, influential, energetic 
business paper. 


Charter member of Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations and of Associated Business 





Papers, Inc. 











Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 10 
days if you're not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Ban references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








“Our increase of business with you 
is the best proof of our appreciation 
of your work for us”’ 

—A Client’s Letter 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














The DIRECT-MAIL “HOW” 











More Than 4,500 Dealers 


in confections and soft drinks 
in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL e@afats LEDGER 





Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 
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How France Is Bringing About 
Her Economic Rebirth 


A statement of simple facts by Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary and Director Gen- 
eral of French Services in the United 
States Casenave, made on the eve of 
the issue of new French bonds in the 
United States, gives a broad idea of 
what France has done for her economic 
rebirth. 

With the War ended, “the first great 
problem,” he said, “involved the total 
or partial rebuilding of over half a 
million homes and 3,800 factories. The 
French government has advanced 20,- 
152,000,000 frs. to the liberated regions 
for the purpose of reconstruction, with 
the result that of the 3,800 factories, 
76 per cent had resumed operation by 
last June. The population of the in- 
vaded regions by November 1, 1918, 
had fallen to 1,944,000. This figure 
had risen nearly to the pre-war figure 
of 4,000,000 by June 1, 1920. Houses 
capable of sheltering 870,000 people 
have been totally rebuilt since the arm- 
istice. Municipal life hasbeen re- 
sumed in 4,006 communes, and of the 
6,445 schools in these regions before 
the war 5,345 have been reopened. 
the 265,000,000 cubic yards of trenches, 
156,000,000 have been filled in, and 
more than 200,000,000 square yards of 
land have been cleared of barbed wire. 
France, famous for her highways, has 
hastened to repair them. To date 
13,000 miles have been completely re- 
paired. 

“Of the five important railway sys- 
tems in France only two suffered seri- 
ously in the war, Le Nord and L’Est. 
In all, on both ‘roads 1,810 miles of 
double track were destroyed. These 
have been entirely rebuilt, together with 
1,510 bridges, twelve tunnels, and 586 
railway and signal stations.” 


Detroit Agency Changes Name 


The Walter F. Zimmer Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has been 
changed in name to Zimmer-Thien, Inc. 
The personnel of the agency remains 
the same: alter F. Zimmer, president 
and treasurer; Robert R. Thien, vice 
president, and Kenneth H. MacQueen, 
secretary. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN TO HANDLE 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
Capable of writing advertising copy, 
making layouts, etc. Apply to Morning 

Star, Wilmington, N. C. 


Advertisine— Bookkeeper and typist with 
agency experience; must be able to 
handle considerable detail; very good 
chance for advancement; state age, ex- 
perience, phone number and salary de- 
sired. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertisement writer wanted by progres- 
sive New England Department Store. 
Salary $60 to $75 per week. Submit 
a few specimens of work and give in- 
formation as to positions held which 
will be considered confidential pending 
interview. Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 





A progressive, recently organized Ad- 
vertising Agency offers wonderful op- 
portunity to some ambitious young man 
with limited capital and one or more 
national accounts of medium size, 
straight commission basis to start with; 
a view to eventually including such 
party as a member of the firm. Box 
831, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An alert and experienced 
Solicitor with a few active accounts. 
He will be backed by our Agency with 
an exceptional service organization. We 
are securing a great many good leads, 
which we turn over to our men. A 
worth-while opportunity for a capable 
man. Apply in person or with fully 





‘ written details to Mr. George S. Dyer. 


THE BROWN ADV. AGENCY, 
25th Floor, World’s Tower Building, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City. 





Manager Wanted 


A First-Class Subscription 
Beok Sales Manager. 
Salary. Apply to 
The Encyclopedia Press, Inc., 
23 East 41st St., New York City. 





> . 

Advertising Manager 
A successful publisher who has taken up 
a new trade-paper proposition in a na- 
tion-wide field has a rare opportunity to 
offer a first-class Advertising Manager 
with definite and substantial experience 
in mill and factory equipment and ma- 
chinery advertising or kindred lines. 
Right man, who can prove up on char- 
acter and ability to organize and manage 
a Staff of advertising salesmen and take 

ll charge of that department, will be 
ey an interest without investment. 

ull particulars as to experience and 
rences essential for interview. Box 

. Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitors wanted by a lead- 
ing established oil trade publication, in 
important cities; part or full time. Good 
proposition; commission basis. Leads 
furnished and close co-operation given. 
Write fully, stating experience. Box 
832, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Man wanted for rapidly-grow- 
ing Chicago monthly. Young man with 
some knowledge of A. B. C. records, 
who has the ability to write a concise, 
courteous sales letter. Apply by letter 
only, stating age, experience and start- 
ing salary. The Dartnell Corporation, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
A thoroughly reliable man, who can 
put across a new mail-order proposition, 
to take a share in the business. 
profit of $50,000. the first six months 
is a conservative estimate, but there 
is an element of risk as im any other 
new business and unless you can afford 
to lose $5,000 do not answer. Box 856, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Artist for advertising 
layout —a facile 
draughtsman with 
poster ideas who can 
visualize advertising 
thought. State sal- 
ary and experience. 


Address Box 836, 


Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted-Superintendent 
Photo-Engraving 


A position is open for an executive 
to take full charge of a Photo- 
Engraving establishment in the 
East. 


Please tell us your age, executive 
experience (as well as technical), 
salary expected, and all about 
yourself in first letter. Good sal- 
ary to the right man. Box 838, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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large metropolitan Southern news- | 
tn Tes an opening for copy writer 
to take full charge of copy and art de- 
partments. At present there are two 
artists, two copy writers, and a girl be- 
ginning copy writing. We want 1 man 
or woman who can, and is willing, to 
write good, sound merchandising copy, 
necessary to be able to make neat lay- 
outs and letter clear attractive letters. 
To the right party we will pay $50.00 
per week to start. This is an oppor- 
tunity to connect with a live organiza- 
tion which believes in team work, and 
a good chance to grow into big job. 
Apply at once, send samples of your 
work, and write letter stating full par- 
ticulars. Box 846, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAPHOTYPE WANTED 
A ready purchaser for a hand oper- 
ating Graphotype will be found by 
addressing 

Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 
State condition and lowest price. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Addressograph Equipment—Two Power 
Addressographs, Model B Card Index; 
1 Hand Graphotype; 2 Oak Filing 
Cabinets, 36 Drawers each; 2 Sani- 
tary Bases; 73 Metal Drawers and 
11,400 Card Index Frames. Will sell 
for $600 cash. Would cost today, if 
new, more than $1,000. Box 842, 
Printes’ Ink. 




















PAPER 


for your catalog at below market 
price. 


24x36—25-Lb. News 


Write for Particulars 
Box 865, Care of Printers’ Ink 














POSITIONS WANTED 


“Make-It-Pay” Copy Writer and Artist 
contemplating a change. .Open to a 
Trade Teereal proposition. Long, suc- 
cessful experience. Box 863, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








Publicity Woman desires permanent 
position in New York City. Experienced 
newspaper and magazine writer; college 
graduate; theatrical and motion picture 
publicity. Interested in connection with 
mercantile house. , Box 835, 





Advertising Manager 
Technical, industrial and com- 
mercial; 15 years’ experience; 
grounded in merchandising and 
sales promotion; married. Avail- 
able now. Location and salary 





open. Box 855,.Printers’ Ink. 
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HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISER’S REP.- 
RESENTATIVE IS OPEN FOR 
POSITION IN PHILADELPHIA 
TERRITORY. ADDRESS BOX 850, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising Assistant— Young man, 
Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 
Agency experience, desires location in 
New York City. Best references as to 
ability and character. Box 843, P. I. 








Ambitious young woman, college gradu- 
ate with valuable editorial experience, 
wants position in New York with adver- 
tising agency or advertising department 
of well-established concern. Box 861, P.I, 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS — Com- 
municate with a real live man on posters, 
window displays, cards, etc. Brilliant de- 
signs in beautiful colors with a selling 
appeal. Agency experience. Box 851, P. I. 








Advertising Man—Some experience, col- 
lege graduate, original, forceful copy, 
layouts; expert stenographer-secretary. 
Opportunity more than financial consid- 
eration. New York or vicinity. Box 
859, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE FELLOW, with consider- 
able successful experience as an editor 
and writer of business articles and fic- 
tion, seeks a part-time position with 
some Philadelphia publisher or advertis- 
ing agency. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 








Writer with experience in newspaper re- 
porting, magazine writing and editing, 
publicity executive work and pamphlet 
and advertising writing, desires adver- 
tising position. Salary $75 per week. 
Address Kathleen Winter, 10 West 11th 
Street, New York City. 


ART MANAGER 
Commercial artist seeks connection with 
advertising agency. Handle layouts, 
art, engravings, printing and all pro- 
duction matters except copy. Versatile, 
allaround man. 20 years’ experience, 
Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


Desires connection where ability 
produce results is appreciated. Six 
years’ experience with high-grade print- 
ing establishment. Employed at pres- 
ent. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


Classified Manager 


seeks position with large daily newspaper. 
Have specialized in classified and pos- 
sess a thorough training on largest New 
York newspapers. Can show highly suc- 
cessful record. , 
Open for employment on short notice. 
Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising copy writer and corre- 
spondent, experience with leading 
film corporation and publisher in- 
cludes preparation of sales letters, 
mail order, general, and direct-by- 
mail advertising material. Familiar 
with cuts, layouts and technical de- 
tails. Seeks broader field with grow- 
ing manufacturer or agency. Agé 25. 
Address Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 
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Man with 5 years’ newspaper and 3 
years dior, wi experience. Good execu- 
tive, editor, writer, practical printer. Can 
write ad copy. Will go anywhere for 
right opportunity. Age thirty, married, 
university graduate. Box 848, I 





Young Advertising Man, now handling 
magazine and direct-by- mail advertising 
for publisher, seeks broader opportunity 
with agency. He will bring you energy 
and enthusiasm, tempered with prac- 
tical experience. See him and judge 
for yourself. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MANA- 
GER seeks a job where real constructive 
sales and advertising knowledge are 
essential requisites in securing maxi- 
mum sales results. Now employed, but 
desires change because of limited pro- 
duction facilities of . present employer. 
Address Confidential, Box 834, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








Assistant to 
Advertising Director 
Two years’ advertising experience. 
Knowledge of layouts, copy, art work, 
engraving, typography and office man- 
agement. College graduate, age 25, pos- 
sessing initiative, originality and adver- 
tising sense, desires connection in above 
capacity. Salary moderate. Box 839, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, twenty-three years of age, 
college education, desires position as 
assisfant in advertising department, ser- 
vice department or agency. One year’s 
agency experience. Have written copy, 
made layouts and have practical knowl- 
edge of printing. I. C. S. advertising 
student. Future of primary impor- 
tance. Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES 
PROMOTION 


Connection wanted by young woman 
with unusual talent for writing sales let- 
ters that sell, capable of analysis and 
sustained action, so that each successive 
follow-up carries a particular punch and 
hits the sales mark; knows advertising 
and has done actual selling in the field. 
Salary $3000. Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 


_ SOMEWHERE IN NEW YOREK— 
is the Agency with which I will con- 
nect. I came up to New England three 
or four months ago, but I’m homesick 
in more ways than one, and I’m going 
back. 

Age 39; practical advertising ex- 
perience, 17 years. This experience 
embraces sound merchandising knowl- 
edge, ability to create forceful, sense- 
salable copy, make attractive layouts 
and sell Agency service. Have been 
sales executive, copy chief, advertising 
manager for magazine publisher, ac- 
count executive, newspaper artist. 

At present business manager for 
Agency handling national media ac- 
counts. Prefer similar position, but 
Opportunity and Future are main con- 
siderations. Salary $5,000. Available 
Box 844, Printers’ 











Oct. 1 or sooner. 
Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Fourteen 
years in general trade and export fields, 
including advertising and branch office 
manager, open for engagement. Wide 
acauaintance New York and Eastern 
territory.. Thoroughly reliable; best 
credentials. Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Illustrator 


Capable figure man, painter in all 
mediums, pen and ink; a visualizer; 
desires position or connection with 
Chicago agency or studio. Box 847, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A young advertising man, 24, uni- 
versity gr rican, desires 
connection a@& it advertising 
manager, or similar capacity, with a 
progressive Philadelphia organiza- 
tion. Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG, AMBITIOUS AND LOYAL 
ADVERTISING MAN with agency, 
newspaper and advertising manager’s ex- 
perience wants job as assistant to adver- 
tising manager, copy writer or house- 
organ editor with firm in Middle West. 
College and Alexander Hamilton educa- 
tion. References. W. B., 606 East 
Prospect Street, Kewanee, III. 


Contact, Plan & Copy 


Agency service man, with commercial 
and research experience, desires position 
in Manhattan or nearby with Agency, 
or as Advertising Manager for Manu- 
facturer in technical or automotive lines. 
Merchandising by modern, sciefttific 
methods. Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


Thoroughl experienced with the 
mechanical and selling of the business, 
with practical experience in advertising, 
sales promotion and direct-mail cam- 
paigns. Ten years in the printing trade 
and two years foreign traveling has 
given mea wide scope of the business 
as a whole. Yours to purchase. 

Age 29; single; college education; 
any location. Box 866, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TPES 2 et 
“‘A SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL” 


That is what I want to be able to say 
of myself a few years from now. 

Twenty years old; Christian; well bred; 
, h school education; six months’ 

ce experience; exceptional refer- 

pore 

I desire to join a high-grade business or- 
ganization in New York City where 
young men who have a natural apti- 
tude for selling can be properly 
trained; in appearance, personality 
and manner I feel qualified to meet 
prospects and to win confidence. 

Salary moderate; making the right start 
is more important to me. Address 
J. H., Box 841, Printers’ Ink, 
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Impression 


and 


Reiteration 


are the two Hand-maidens of 
good advertising, for through 
reiteration, impression is 
made that becomes perma- 
nent, an impression that leads 
to action, i. e., the purchase 
of the commodity advertised. 
Both are emphasized in Out- 
Door advertising. 





| ‘Thos. Gsack G_| 


Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Why Color Ads Pay In 
The Chicago Tribune 


Only in the “Blue Ribbon” Fiction Section of 
the Sunday paper does The Chicago Tribune sell 
color. 


What the public think of this “Blue Ribbon” 
Fiction Section is evidenced by the fact that it has 
been a prime factor in raising circulation from 
350,000 to 750,000 during the past five years. 


It has long been the practice for newspapers to 
print second rate or second-run fiction, but The 
Chicago Tribune has broken away from this tra- 
dition. It buys the best stories by the leading 
authors of the day, bidding against the magazines 
for literary prizes by Chesterton, McCutcheon, 
Hergesheimer, Wodehouse, Blasco Ibanez, Wal- 
pole, etc. 


Not more than three color ads can appear 
in any issue of The Sunday Tribune, so that 
every one stands out conspicuously. 


The Chicags Tribune 


WiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSsPaPER/(/ 








Tribune Bldg., Chicago—512 Fifth Ave., New York—406 Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 


Write for The Tribune’s 1920 BOOK OF FACTS. 
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